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FOREWORD 


I have great pleasure in releasing to the public the first volume of the Proceedings of the Twenty-sixth 
International Congress of Oricntalists. It was our hope that this volume would be available by the end of 
1965 but those who have experience of publishing a book with contribuuioas from scholars from many 
different countries know that with the best effort of both contributors and cdi.ors, all articles are not received 
in time. In fact, sometimes one article alone may and docs hold up the entire publication. 


The editors have faced these difficulties valiantly and I understand that most of the material for the 
second volume also is already in hand. The third and the fourth volumes deal with Indology, Islamic 
Studies and other Asian subjects where in addition to difficulties of the'contents, there are-2dditional problems 
posed by the need to print different texts in rare and iri some cases extinct alphabets, Nevertheless, our 
effort will be to publish the remaining three volumes before the end of 1967. - The press has offered every 
Cooperation in overcoming difficultics posed by strange and unfamiliar scripts and I am confident that it 
will spare no effort to get the work completed within the specified date. 


The XXVI session of the Congress had certain features which distinguish it from earlier ficssions, It 
was mainly the initiative of Sir William Jones and the then Royal Asiatic Socicty of Bengal which ctarted a 


initial stages and as such the sejsion of the congress in India was like a long awaited homecoming. Another 
feature of this Congress was the number of nationalities represented among the delegates and the Chairmen 
of the different Sections, , 


We have tricd to make the record as complete as possible and names of ali institutions and delegates 
communicated to us officially have been included. We regret that in spite of our hest efforts, names of some 
institutions and delegates may yet have bêt. left out. 


It'was not casy to decide which papers should bc included in the Pioceedings. Even with the utmost 
pruning, the publication will run to about a thousand pages. That the work could at all be done is duc 
to the unstinted cooperation of the Chairmen of the different Sections who indicated which Papers were to 
be included in full and which only in abstract. Theirs was;a difficult task and I Would like to thank them 
on behalf of the Congress as well as the Organising Committee, I would also like to recor.? my gratefulness 
to the editors for the manner in which they have carricd out the necessary but tedious task of editing papers, 
Comparing texts and reading proofs, Finally, I must thank the printers for the way in which they have 
cooperated in bringing out this volume and hope that they will show the same interest and care in publishing 
the succeeding volumes as carly as possible. 5 


The activities of the XXVI International Congress of Orientalists will come to an end only when the full 
Proceedings are published. Since this is only the first of four volumes, I cannot say that our wor: is over 
but the Organising Committce of the XXVIT Congress has already bcen constituted and the centre of interest 
will now shift to its activities, 1 present this volume to the Orientalists of the world to mark the beginning 
* of the end of the XXVI Congress. =. 


DONE ; . HUMAYUN KABIR | 
New Delhi ° | : p 
15th September, 1966 - ; 
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. Egyptologist Prof. Rosny, as mentioned above, for the conception of “this small, but novel angl grand” Congress 


й Eun 

THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS E 
AND INDIA: A BRIEF SURVEY' ë 2 = ; 

A. A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE CONGRESS * * oie 


The idea of forming an International Congress of Orientalists was conceived by a French savant, Prof, 
Léon de Rosny. The Congress was born in Paris in 1873. Its origin may be traced ultimately to the Asiatic 
Socicty in Calcutta, which was founded by Sir William Jones in 1784 for an “enquiry into the history and 
antiquitics, arts, sciences, and literatures of Asia”. Among the rarc spirits in Europe during the second half 
of the cightcenth century, who, nur tured as they were іп the humanism of ancient Grcccë and Rome, feit „ 


irresistibly drawn towards the culture and religion in the languages and literatures of the East, was Sir William ы 
Jones. And it is very largely to his credit that an instinctive urge was brought within the purview ofa reasoned eT АЙ 
cndcavour,—a vague and imperfectly understood and a wistful desire to know more about the Eastern peeples s 
and to speculate about them was transformed by him into a conscious spirit of enquiry and systematised rc- * Р 


scarch. Though he was not a pioncer in this ficld, no one sccms to have understood more penctratingly the 
implications of this new linc of enquiry into the history and civilisation of the peoples of Asia in which 
the mind of Europe began to busy itself for the first time. Sir William Jones opened up for Europe a new 
chapter in the Science of Man—that of Oricntalism; and the participation of Eastern scholars with those of 
Europe has formed a brilliant and a significant episode in the history of intellectual co-operation, and has 
given a new orientation to itself, now transforming it to a thing of national and not merely academical interest „e 
for the pcoples of the Afro-Asian countrics. ‘Thus in the extension of the horizon of Europe from the purcly 
material to the intellectual, in matters concerning the East, Јопсѕ took a leading part. After that, à select 
group felt attracted by the deeper spiritual experience of India and China, and of Sufiistic Islam—subjects 
which appear to be slowly but inevitably drawing thinking pcople all’over the world, the translators and the 
specialists having donc the preliminary spadework in giving risc,to an cver®growing interest. 

The Asiatic Socicty was thus responsible for creating an interest in the culture and wisdom of the East, 
It may be described as the mother of all orientalistic institutions which were started during the first half of 
the ningtcenth century. The founders of the Russian Asiatic Academy (inaugurated “їп 1810 at St. Peters- 
burg) declared that “їп the last years of the cighteenth century there has been a transformatioy.in the attitude 
of human civilisation. . .The accidental reasons for this revaluation are the successes of the British in India, 
the mastery on the part of the German scholars of the sacred language of the Brahmans,......and also the 
foundation of the Asiatic Socicty at Calcutta.” 

Among other oriental institutions which followed in its train, mention miy be made of the Société Asiatique 
of Paris (1822), the Royal Asiatic Society of London (1829), and the Deutsche Morgenländische Gesellschaft of Berlin. 

“Since then great progress has been made in oriental studies following the footsteps of Sir William, Jones, 
and рте discoveries were made in India, Egypt, Mesopotamia and Persia. Necessity was then being keenly 
felt for a congregation of students of congenial pursuits, for registering progress of oriental studies carried on 
„її different parts of the world, and for hearing reports abouf the newly explored regions, and the new lines of _ 
Қ асасы with which the scholars were occupying themselves, with the problems awaiting solution and subjects | 
requiring investigation. This Congress was the product of this thinking. We are indcbted to the French ` 


The main purpose of the Congress was admirably summed up by Prof. F. Max Müller at the Second 
Congress i in 1874. In explaining the reason for the existence of the, Congress aud for the objects which 
“in view in holding from time to time these Congresses”, he said: “Many a time T have been ask 
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world, and what, in return, we expect the world to 


do for us”. In amplification óf the first point he continued: “Knowledge, for its own sake, ы most BE 
idol that a student can worship. We despise the miser who amasses moncy for the sake of money, put a 
more contemptible is the intellectual miser, who hoards up knowledge instead of spreading Дь Аш | iis 
danger of mistaking the means for the cnd, of making bricks without making mortar, of working for Curse ves 
instead of working for others, mectings such as our own, bringing together so large a number of the first oriental 
scholars, seem to me a must excellent safeguard. Oriental literature is of such cnormous dimensions diy our 
small army of scholars can cccupy certain preminent positions only; but those positions, like the pation ofa 
Survey, ought to be carefully chosen so as to be able to work in harmony together. I hope that in that respect 
our Congress may prove of special benefit. We shall hear cach of us from others, what they wish us to do. 
‘Why don’t you finish this? Why don’t you publish that?” are the questions which we have already heard 
asked by many of our friends. We shall be able to avoid what happens so often, that two men collect materials 
for exactly the same work; and we may possibly hear of some combined effort to carry out great works which 


can only be carried out by viribus unilils." š Ç 
Another feature of the Congress is the cpportunitics which it affords to fellow-workers in making cach 


world, where we are, what we have been doing for the 


* otlicr's personal acquaintance and meeting in friendly intercourse. This has been happily cxpressed by 


Sir Henry Rawlinson during the banquct in honour of the Second Congress: ‘Oriental scholars, like all other 
scholars, belong to the genus irritabile, and there was probably none in that assembly who had passed his literary 
life without having given and received hard blows. Now personal intercourse softened the asperity of literary 
controversy, and those who had heen opposed on literary subjects would find on mecting that, although they 
might differ on certain matters, they arc still gentlemen and scholars, and in their future controversies they 
would adopt to cach other a morc kindly tonc from having mct together at thc social board." 

In spite of the wishes expressed above and the best efforts of the organisers of the Congress, there were 
times when its existence was threatencd or its utility was questioned. We find an ccho of this even as late 
аз 1948 in an address of Prof. Н. A. R. Gibb at the 21st session. Не said: “An opinion has been privately 
expressed in several quarters during this weck that these International Congresses. . . .no longer serve a useful 
purpose. "This mecting has decisively, and I believe, rigntly rejected that opinion...At the same time, it 
may well prove that in the course of time the conduct and organisation of future International Congresses of 
Orientalists will differ to some extent from those of past Congresses. The changing problem of oriental studies 
will almost certainly make it necessary to evolve new instruments to піссе new needs and special tasks of 
international co-opcration.” - тс 5 

The diffic ‘Ities have been surmounted. So far, twenty-five sessions of the Congress have been held іп 
different parts of Europe, Africa and Asia, under the presidentship of celebrated men in the domain of Oriento- 
logy.! Sessions of the Congress have normally been held at an interval of two or three years, except for two 
long breaks duc to the two Great Wars. 2 

The achicvement of the Congress for the advancement of oriental scholarship and for the protection, 
collection and preservation of the oriental heritage of arts and literature can be evaluated from the resolutions 
passed at the various sessions and from the papers read? there. In the words of Prof. F. Max Müller: “Look 
at our papers, look at our discussions, how they have touched and thrown light on the most important questions 
of oricntal scholarship. I believe I may say that our Congress will make a lasting epoch in the progress of 
oriental studies. We have had some startling announcements, we have had shown that we can differ, yet, 

respect the opinion of our opponents.” ^ . 

In the first session, a body of statutes was drawn up by L. Rosny himself and the founder members for 
the conduct of th» Congress. “These statutes... had never been discussed in pleno, and never been formally. 
ratified by any subsequent Congress”, as Max Müller observed. As a result, there arose sometimes *misunder- 

2 standings and personal jealousies’’ іп the conduct of the Congress, having no permanent committee to settle 
its affairs. At the end of the Scandinavian Congress (8th), there was no official invitation from any Government 
or Academy for holding the 9th Congress. Several places had been privately suggested, but the members 
could not arrive atia decision. It was then left to a body of past Presidents with a request to form a com- 
mittee “for the whole purpose of receiving, and cither accepting or rejecting, such invitations as might be 


3 For dates, places of venue and names of presidents for the various Sessions of the International 


ЧА full index is under preparation by Sibadas Chaudhuri, Asiatic Society, Calcutta GTC. t 
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‘sent to them”. The committee approved London as the place of the 9th Congress and secured fc services 


aPlimentary facets of Modern Civilisation. 


$^ 


of the illustrious scholar Prof. F. Max Müller as'the General President. But for the powerful intervention | 
of Lord Reay in the matter, the Congress might not have been held at.all. The first thing which occupied 
the mind of the members of the Congress was to find out ways to avoid such difficulties in the future. 
Sir Thomas Wade proposed and Dr. Т. H. Thornton seconded a resolution for the appointment ofa committee * Z. 
“for drawing up regulations for the organisation and conduct of the Congress based upon the practice of 
the past sessions, and to consider the time and place of the next meeting of thc Congress. It was carried 
unanimously. The committee framed the regulations. They «verc, ratified at the concluding session оп бер- 
tember 12, 1892. The new regulations included clauses for formation of two committecs—onc, to assist the 
Congress in the determination of the time and place at which the next Congress was to meet and in other 
matters of importance (known as the Consultative Committee); and the other (Inter-sessional Committee), to deal 
with the urgent matters arising between the termination of any session and the commencement of the following 


[A e 


session. 
These rules were amended at the 11th Congress (Paris) in 1897, and at meeting of the whole Congress 
the revised rules were agreed to. Since then the Congress is being held under these statutes. 

The difficulties of the languages used in the Congress “diminished considerably the advantages derivable 
from public readings and discussions.” The First Congress had laid down that the languages to be used in 
the conference were to be two only—French, and the language of the country holding the Congress. This 
rule proved to be irksome and impossible, and finally liberty to use any language was given to membefs, Now 
generally these three international languages are commonly used in the discussions--English, French and 
German, but there is no bar to afiy other language. 5 25 

Women аге now participating in the Congress just like men, but this right was rather tardy in being 
accorded to them. РС 

The Congress functions through its various Sections, Each Section of the Congress has been presided | к қ 
over from the beginning by a celebrated scholar on the subject of the Section. x 

At the last Congress, the 25th, held in Moscow in 1960, Africa was formally brought within the orbit of 
Oriental Studics, and the growing importance of Africa was in this wáy recognised by starting a new Section 
for Africa. Previous to this, it must be noted, there was no neglect or omsssion of African Studies as such 
in the Congress of Orientalists. In connexion with Egypt and Islam, with Anthropology and Ethnology, 
with Linguistics and with History and Civilisation, there were read and discussed a number of valuable papers 
on Africa by experts, and these form a good nucleus for Scientific African Studies. Now’Africanists are having x 
an independent Congress of thcir own, but the African Section of the Congress of Orientalis/3 can very well e 
act as a liaison between Africa and the East. у 

The International Congress of Orientalists has been conspicuously successful through its 25 sittings in 
the course of nearly a century (1873-1963) to implement the ideals and aims with which it started, and has 
helped to bring about a fuller and more correct understanding of Asia amorfg the intellectuals of Europe and 
America; and it has even been of service to the peoples of the East in understanding their awn history and - 
culture in their preper world perspective. It has paved the way for the popularisation of Oriental Studies 
in the West, and for the birth of a new World Humanism, where the Greco-Roman and European world of ecc 


culture will be federated with the Indian, Chinese, Japanese, Iranian and Arabian worlds, a5 presenting com- 
LJ 


* B. INDIA AND THE CONGRESS > 
$ 


India has actively participated in the Congress since its inception. Ç 
In the First Congress India was represented by E. С, Bayley (Simla), Sir William Hunter and Rev. James. 
Long (Calcutta), R. T. H. Griffiths (Varanasi), Arthur Burness (Madras), and James Burgess (Bombay) 
Rev. Long and Mr. Bayley were the representatives of the Asiatic Socicty, Calcutta. 2 

In the Second Congress, Hurrychund Chintamun, Сшзсўсс Mancckjee, Ram 
Pandurang Pandit were the Indian scholars who attended. In the Mansion House Banquet, 
Mayor of London,.Sir Andrew Lusk, proposed “the present members of the Oriental Congress", com! 
ing in the toast the names of Dr. Birch, Prof. Lepsius and Sankar Pandurang Pandit. Sankar Р: 
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Pandit ani Prof. Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar contributed papers: their subjects were, respectively, 
“Who wrote the Raghuvanisa, and when?” and “The Nasik Cave Inscriptions”. u - 

In the Fourth Congress Dr. Garson da Cunha of Goa was elected Secretary to the Indian Scction. 

In the Fifth Congress, Pandit Shyamaji Krishnavarma (then a student of Balliol College, Oxford) read 
a paper on “Sanskrit as a living language in India". Hc illustrated the subject of Prof. Monicr-Williams s 
paper on the Sandhya and Brahma-yajita ceremony of the Brahmans by the performance of the sacred rites and 
recitation of the Gayatri. Two addresses in Sanskrit from Ramadas Sen of Berhampore in Bengal and Pandita 
Ramabai (of Maharashtra) from Silchar in Assam were also read by him. x 

In the Sixth Congress, Prof. Peterson brought to the notice of the participants the work done by Pandit 
Bhagavanlal Indraji on the date of an ancient Indian inscription. At the Banquet, toasts were proposed in 
the Sanskrit language; and Pandit Shyamaji Krishnavarma and his brother-in-law Ramdas Chublidas address- 
ed the gathering in Sanskrit, Gujarati and English. A 
© In the Seventh Congress, Prof. Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar read a paper on the principal results of 
his studies in Sanskrit manuscripts and literature, with particular reference to the sacrificial ritual and the 
Paicharütra system. At the request of Dr. Bifaler he composed cight verses in Sanskrit and chanted them at 
the final meeting of the Aryan Section. This was printed as an appendix to the Daily Progress Report. As 
- M desired by some of the German scholars present, he chanted some hymns from the Rig-Veda Samhita in the 
| traditional style of soddhydya or Veda-chanting. 

In the Eighth Congress, Prof. H. H. Dhruva read a paper on “Sanskrit Elements in Euclid’s Geometry” ; 
and Dr. J. J. Modi spoke on the Avesta and the Funcral Ceremonies of the Zoroastrians. Professor Dhruva 
composed three Sanskrit pocms on the occasion, onc of which conveyed thanks to the people of Norway and 
Sweden for their hospitable reception: to the Congress. : 

In thc Ninth Congress there was a lively discussion on Sir R. West's address on “Higher Education in 
India: its Possibilities and Claims” in which Professors Bühler and Cowell, and Messrs. Chintaman Bhatt, 
Neil and Taw Scin Ko participated. The thanks of the session were voted to Lala Baijnath, to Prof. Н. Н. 
Dhruva and to Prof. Willhclm for the memoirs submitted by them, as well as to Bal Gangadhar Tilak for 
his “Orion”. Dr. Burgess read the paper of Kashinath Trimbak Tcland on “Gleanings from the Maratha 
Chronicles”. Ап “exceedingly scholarly and valuable paper” (as it was described) of Prof. R. G. Bhandarkar 
on “the Sutras of Asvalayana and Sankhyayana”, and K. B. Pathak’s paper on “Kumarila on Jaina literature” 
were read by Dr. Bühler. Messrs. Р. M. Bhatt, M. M. Bhownagree, B. С. Sen, H. Chintaman, Mrs. V. H. 
Chintaman, Miss Chititaman and others attended the Congress. Raja Peari Mohan Mukherji, C. S. I., and 
Prof. Peterson acted as Honorary Secretaries to the Central Committee of Organisation. Sir Alfred Croft 
(Asiatic Socicty, Calcutta), Sir R. West (Asiatic Society, Bombay), F. Brandt, William Crooke and others 
participated as delegates of the Government and of Socicties in India. 

Since then India’s contribution to the Congress increased in every session, and India played, her 
role adequately. Her invttation'for holding the present 26th Session on her soil was accepted with acclama- 
tion in the Moscow assembly in 1960. 

Thus the long cherished desire of Pandit Shyamaji Krishnavarma, expressed in the Fifth Congress,-has 
peen fulfilled in the Twenty-sixth. Similar invitations (inchiding one from Sir Andrew Fraser, the then 
Г cer grec ir 9 Bengal, to make Calcutta the centre for the 16th Congress in 1908) were extended 
ae о ma c invitation from the Berlgal Government was “warmly reccived and acknowledged, n 

jority ccided that its acceptance was impossible as the difficultics were too considerable to be sur- 
4 mounted as we read in the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1908. + 
ee coc eR ар агыр өрек alaa ae 96 the International Congress of Orientalists .. 
We can only close with the great prayer of ancient India fr “the Upanishads, We 
“to ar international gathering meant for соо i doris panah qa which will bc appropriate 
peration of the East and the West in scientific endeavour: 
$ saha nāv avatu, ч 
saha nau bhunaktu, 
saha viryam karavavahai: y 
tejasvi nàv adhitam astu, 
a тай vidvigavahai. 
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“May both of us be protected together, + 4 
D May both of us be in enjoyment together, ° 

May we work with manliness; 

May our studies be with vigour, š 

May we not be jealous of cach other.” 


С. SELECT RESOLUTIONS ON INDIA AND INDIAN STUDIES PASSED IN 
THE DIFFERENT ORIENTAL’ CONGRESSES' 


Besides the reading of papers, the Congress considers various problems for the advancement of oriental 
scholarship, for the preservation of historical monuments, for surveying languages and dialects, for recording 
the life and customs of peoples, and for the publication of critical editions and translations of the Eastern 
classical texts. These questions are discussed, and resolutions are passed, urging upon Gzvernments and 
learned bodies for their implementation. The thanks of the Congress are also conveyed for the encourage- 
ment, patronage and accomplishment of those projects. A review of the resolutions relating to India, both 
passed and discussed only, will testify to the helpful contribution made by the Congress during its past twenty- 
five sessions to the cause of the study of the life and civilisation of India. The list of the resolutions passed, Г 
relating to India only, will be a long onc, and of them some of the more important ones only are given below: 

Fourth Congress: For publication of (1) a description of all monumental remains which had been discovered : 
in India; and (2) the second volume of the ‘Ain-i-Akbari; and (3) for collection of Proverbs of the Indian [ 
people (proposed by Rev. Long): 

Fifth Congress: To revive, if possible, the decaying Sanskrit Text Sociely which was founded by Prof, 
Goldstücker іп 1861; to urge upon the Government of India for the systematic collection and publication , 
of the morc important Indian inscriptions (proposed by Prof. Ludwig). 

Seventh Congress: Onc resolution relating to India suggested to the Government of India to revive the © 
post of the Government Epigraphist which was abolished by it and to reinstate Dr. Flect to that post. Another 
was for “a deliberate and systematic survey of the Languages of Indi, Nearer and Further, not only as they 
exist at the present, but as far back as manuscripts can take us”, on lines suggested by George A. Gricrson. 

Eleventh Congress: А resolution was passed urging upon the Government of India to take measures (1) to 
protect from ill usage the archacological treasures and to publish an account of them, and requesting the 
Government of Madras for scientific and full exploration of the extensive group of Buddiiist remains at Gunta- 
palle. Other resolutions referred to the importance of keeping a watch on the behaviour, of tourists and . 
amateurs, who, by carrying away broken fragments, injured the precious monuments. An important ге- 
solution was on the necessity of a critical edition of the Mahabharata. 1 ^ 

Fourteenth Congress: Thanks were conveyed (a) to the Viceroy and Government of India, to G. Macartney, 573 
C. I. E., to the Mandarins Pan-Darin and Khan Daloi of the Provincial Gévernment of Chinese Turkestan, 
and to Mr. Petrovsky, for their co-operation in the prosecution of Dr. M. A. Stcin's explorations in Eastern 
Turkestan, and (byto Dr. George Abraham Grierson for his great work in connexion with the Linguistic Survey : 
of India. Other resolutions nominated afresk the Committce appointed in Rome to promote the establish- 4. 
ment оГ an Indian Exploration Fund, and expressed satisfaction on the progress of the proposed Manual of 

e Indo-Aryan Bibliography. ` The need for a critical cdition* of the text of the Mahabharata was reiterated, 
and Prof. M. Bloomficld was authorised to represent the Mahabharata Committec in America for collection 
of funds, and Dr. H. Litders was selected for going to India to collect the necessary manuscripts. 

en, Seventeenth Congress: Satisfaction was expressed en the resumed publication of the Орыс Biblio- | 
W graphic; for thc preparation of an ctymological dictionary of the Sinhalese language, the Government of 
Ceylon and the Ceylon Branch of the Asiatic Society were congratulated; and for the completion о) 
Linguistic Survey of India, Sir George Abraham Grierson was also congratulated. Thanks were also co 
to the Government of India for having caused the Survey to be undertaken and for mecting all ch: 
connected therewith. A resolution was also adopted for taking immediate steps to obtain а коше e 
adequate photographic record of all the remaining fragments of Indian wall-paintings. : 
_ Eighteenth Congress : A Rectan on the necessity of raising funds to carry on the „publica on 
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Thomas, frof. Paul Tuxen and Dr. V. 5. Sukthankar to present to the next (Nineteenth) Congress a scheme 
for the compilation of a Comprehensive Sanskrit Dictionary. This Congress also wel¢omed the proposed 
Government of India Bill “for facilitating the participation of scientific bodies, Indian and overscas, with the 
co-opcration and under thc supervision of the Archacological Survcy of India, in archacological exploration", 
It also urged upon the importance of studics in connexion with Indian music and of ‘the necessity of collecting 
systematically and recording folk-songs and the bardic chronicles, and for lending support to Dr. Arnold 
Bake for this purposc. Support was also given to the need for completing the General Survey of Modern 
Indian Architecture, undertaken by the Government in 1913, and including in it the principal crafts in the 
interest of artistic development in India. Тһе Leyden Kern Institute’s services for its Annual Bibliography of 
Indian Art and Archaeology were appreciated; and also support was recorded for carrying out the project of 
the Kern Institute of publishing a complete Historical and Archacological Atlas of Greater India. 

Twenty-first Congress: Resolutions were adopted for the co-ordination of scientific philological work of 
the Indologists with popular interest in humanities in general; for re-starting the work of Oriental Biblio- 
graphy on new lines; on the impottance of the proposed Encyclopacdia of Technical Terms in Ancient Indian 
Philosophy; the Thesaurus Linguae Sanscritae; ‘for a revised Linguistic and Folk-lorc Survey of India, Pakistan 
and«Ccylon; for publication of the remaining parts of Geldner’s German Translation of the Rig-Veda; on 
the Vedic lexicographical work undertaken in Hoshiarpur, Panjab, by the Visvesvaranand Vedic Rescarch 
Institute; on the Sinhalese Etymological Dictionary; and for including in the curriculum (from the school 
stage onwards) some knowledge of Indian, Chinese and Islamic cultures. 

Twenly-second Congress: Resolutions for setting up an International Union of Orientalists; for the forma- 
tion.of a Union for the scientific collaboration in Islamic Studies; on the‘scheme for the publication of the 
Dictionary of Sanskrit on historical principles undertaken by the Deccan College, Poona, were taken. 

Twenty-third Congress: Yor the undertaking of a New Linguistic Survey of India, and congratulating 


? completion of the Encyclopaedia Mundarica by Father Hoffmann. 


Similar resolutions on Indian Studies were also adopted at the Twenty-fourth and Twenty-fifth Congresses 
held respectively in Munich (1957) and Moscow (1960). | 


. 


Li 


€ 
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'THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES OF ORIENTALISTS 


. 1873, PARIS, SEPTEMBER 1-9: PRESIDENT, PROF. LÉON DE ROSNY. 5 
. 1874, LONDON, SEPTEMBER 14-20: DR. SAMUEL BIRCH. ae 


1876, ST. PETERSBURG, FROM SEPTEMBER 1: COUN’ T WORONZSOF F WAS PRESIDENT- 
ELECT, BUT HE DECLINED, AND PROFESSOR GREGORIEFF ACTED AS PRESIDENT. 
1878, FLORENCE, FROM SEPTEMBER 12: GENERAL PRESIDENT SENATORE MICHELE 
AMARI, AND ITS SEVEN SECTIONS ACTED INDEPENDENTLY. e 


. 1881, BERLIN, FROM SEPTEMBER 12: DR. A. DILLMANN. 
. 1883, LEIDEN, FROM SEPTEMBER 10: PROF. KUENEN (PRESIDENT-ELECT PRO- 


FESSOR DOZY DIED BEFORE THE CONGRESS). 


. 1886, VIENNA, SEPTEMBER 27-OCTOBER 2: BARON VON KREMER, е 
. 1889, STOCKHOLM (SWEDEN) AND CHRISTIANIA (NORWAY), SEPTEMBER 2-11. 
. 1892, LONDON, SEPTEMBER 5-12: PROF. F. MAX MULLER. ° 

. 1894, GENEVA, SEPTEMBER 4-12: PROF. NEVILLE. 
. 1897, PARIS, SEPTEMBER 5-12: PROF. SCHEFER. ^ 
. 1899, ROME, OCTOBER 3-15: COUNT ANGELO DE GUBERNATIS. 


1902, HAMBURG, SEPTEMBER 4-10: PROF. CHRISTIAN CONRAD GEO BEHRMANN. 


б ` 1905, ALGIERS, APRIL 19-26. 

‚ 1908, COPENHAGEN, AUGUST 13-20: PROF. VILHELM THOMSEN. 
XVI., 
XVII. 

XVIII. 


1912, ATHENS, APRIL 6-14: COMTE ANGE DE GUBERNATIS. 
1928, OXFORD, AUGUST 27-SEPTEMBER 1: LORD CHALMERS. 
1931, LEIDEN, SEPTEMBER 7-12: PROF. C. SNOUCK HURGRONJE. 


ХІХ.21935, ROME, SEPTEMBER 23-29: PROF. PAOLO EMILIO PAVOLINI. 


XX. 
XXI. 
XXII. 
XXIII. 
XXIV. 


1938, BRUSSELS, SEPTEMBER 5-10: PROF. JEAN CAPART. za 
1948, PARIS, JULY 28-31: PROF. JACQUES BACOT. 

1951, ISTANBUL, SEPTEMBER 15-22: PROF. ZEKI VELIDI TOGAN. 

1954, CAMBRIDGE, AUGUST 21-28: PROF. SIR RALPH L. TURNER. 

1957, MUNICH, AUGUST 28-SEPTEMBER 4: PROF. ERNST WALDSCHMIDT. 


XXV? 1960, MOSCOW, AUGUST 9-16:ePROF. B. G. GAFUROV. > 


XXVI. 


1961, NEW DELHI, JANUARY 4-10: PROF. HUMAYUN KABIR. 
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STATUTES OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS 


(Adopted at the XI Congress, Paris 1897) 


9% I 
Les Congrès sc tiendront the fois tous 16 trois ans; par exception, selon les convenances ou les nécessités 
du pays qui fait les invitations, l'intervalle entre deux Congrès pourra être réduit à un ou deux ans ou porté 
à quatre. 


: II 
Chaque Congrés sera organisé par. un Comité composé de nationaux du pays ой il tiendra scs assises. 
Lc Comité sera libre d'augmenter ou de diminuer lc nombre des sections en lesquelles le Congrès sera divisé; 
il réglera comme il l'entendra la date de la Téunion, la durée de la session, la marche des travaux, tous Ics 
détails matériels de la réception. 


ш 
Le Congrés réuni, un Comité consultatif se constitucra, qui devra étre formé des présidents ct vicc- 
présidents du Comité organisateur ct d'un certain nombre de members étrangers, au choix du Comité orga- 
пізісш. Cc Comité statucra sur les questions qui pourraient surgir au cours des séances. 


слу 
Le Comité d'organisation désignera, parmi Ies langues du pays ой lc Congrés зе tiendra, unc ou plusicurs 
langues qui seront la langue ou les langues officielles du Congrès, ct que l'on emploiera à la rédaction des 
procès-verbaux des séances. - 


L'usage d'autres langues sera facultatif dans la discussion, sous la responsabilité du président de chaque 
section. $ 


У š 
Le président de chaque scction а la potice des séances; il règle l'ordre des travaux, fixe la düréc des 
communicaticas, dirigc ou arréte les discussions, saufà en référer au Comité consultatif en cas de contestation. 


te. ae VI 
Chaquc Congris désignera «n séance plóiiërc le pays ой lc Congrès suivant devra sc tenir; il choisira 
entre les pays qui lui auront fait leurs propositions par l'intermédiaire de leurs délégués, ou entrc ccux que 


lc Comité consultatif pensera pouvoir lui désigner provisoirement, En aucun cas le Congrès ne pourra, être 
tenu deux fois de suite dans lc méme pays. ^ T 


. VIL 
Après la séparation de chaque Congrès, lc-Comité organisateur reprend ses pouvoirs généraux, ct il Jes” 
ers ушан ац can il aura геси la notification officielle dc la constitution du Comité chargé dc préparer 
c Congrés suivant; passé cc jour, il ne gardcra plus que les pouvoirs locaux né ir г liquider 
obligations du Congrès auquel il avait présidé. 3 aa Qc 9 


4 VIII 

a Si шнщ il survenait quaque complication grave qui fat de nature à comprometire l'institution des 
res ct leur perpétuité, il scrait i É z i ité i 

S = i perpétuité, rait pourvu aux difficultés par la convocation d'un Comité international 


1. Du Comité organisateur du dernier Congrès; ; 
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Di 


Е. 


ы STATUTES К 9 
2. D'un représentant de chacun des pays dans lesquels le Congrès aura antéricurement tenu «es assises. - 
Pour chaqut pays, cc représentant sera dc droit Ic président ou, à son défaut, un vice-président du . 
dernier Congrès qui s'y sera réuni; à défaut de président ou de vice-président survivant dans ce pays, 
Ie Comité s'y compléterait lui-méme par voic de cooptation. 
Il appartient au Comité ainsi constituó de régler et de provoquer, dans les délais les plus brefs, la convo-, т 
cation d'un nouveau Congrés, qui aurait à approuver scs résolutions. ` 2 
° . [1 ` 


Ос a 


English translation of Statutes of the International Congress of Orientalists 
(Adopted at the XI Congress, Paris 1897) Б 


. 
I > Š a 
The Congress shall mect once every three years; exceptionally, according’ to the convenience or necessitics 
of the inviting country, the period between two Congresses may ‘be reduced to one or two ycars or increased 
to four years. . 


II 
Each Congress shall be organised by a Committce composed of nationals of the country in which its'session 
is to beheld. The Committee shall be free to increase or reduce the number of sections into which the Con- 
gress shall be divided; it shall regulate at free will the date of the mecting, the duration of the session, the couzse 
of the procecdings, and all the material details of the reception. 


IH $ т) 

While the Congress will be in 1 session, a: Consultative Committee shall be constituted, which shall be com- z 

posed of the Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the Organising Committce and of a certain number of foreign 

members to be chosen by the Organising Committee. The said Committee Lo then decide all questions 
that may arise during the sittings. 


IV $ 
Тһе Organising Committee shall designate from amongst the languages of the country in which the Con- 58 
gress is held one ог morc languages as thc official language or languages of the Congress. This or Jhesc langua- Eu. 


gcs shall bc used in recording thc proceedings of the sittings. У) 

The use of other languages іп discussions shall be optional, subject to the decision by the President of 2 
each ecction. 

“ á a 
V 

‘Fhe President of cach section shall control its sittings; he shall regulate the order of work, fix the duration 
of papers'to be read, guide or stop the discussions, except that, in case of dispute, he may refer it to the Consul- э 
tative Committec. 


^ 


° 


VI a : 
Each Congress shall in its plenary session designate the country in which the next Congress shall take | 
,,nlaee; it shall choose from amongst the countries that have made proposals through their delegates, or from 
“-mongst those which the Consultative Committee may designate куолу. The Congress can in no 
case hold two consecutive sessions in the same country. 3 
. 
VII ` 
After the closure of each Congress, the gencral powers shall revert to the Organising Committce 
shall rest in it till.it receives official notification of the constitution of the Committec entrusted with the 
tion for the next Congress; thereafter, it shall retain only such local powers as are necessa 
obligations of the Congress organised by it. 3 
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` VIII 
Should, however, such a serious complication arise as may compromise the institution of the Congress 
and its continuance, an International Committee shall be convened to solve these difficulties, which shali 
consist of: 
> 1. the Organising Committec of the last Congress; 

2, а representative of every country in which the previous sessions of the Congress have been held. For 
cach country, this representative shall by right be the President or, in his absence, a Vice-President 
of the last Congress held there; in case both the President and the Vice-President are absent, the 
Committce shall provide for its representation by co-option. 


It shall rest on this Committce, so constituted, to arrange without delay for the convening of the next 
Congress which shall approve of its decisions. 


. 


е : 
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Humayun Kabir , 


Secretary (Administrative) : 
A. K. Сноѕн 
ө 
Treasurer: 
g R. P. PADHI- 
Joint Secretary: 
> KAPILA VATSYAYAN 
Members: 
. ‚К. 5. Ваурл 
SuNrrr KUMAR CHATTERJI 
R. H. CHISHTI 
M. J. ОЕзлї 


V. RAGHAVAN 


Secretary (Academic) : 


INSTITUTIONS REPRESENTED AT THE CONGRESS 
with names of the Delegates representing them 
AFGHANISTAN 
PASHTO ACADEMY, KABUL 
Sediquallah Rishtin Saduddin Shpoon 
ARGENTINA n 
UNIVERSITY OF BUENOS AIRES, FACULTY OF PHILOSOPHY 
Abraham Rosenvasser 
UNIVERSITY OF LA PLATA, FACULTY OF HUMANITIES 
Abraham Rosenvasser 
AUSTRALIA 
AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
А. Н. Johns . Liu Ts'un-yan 
UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE 
20 John Bowman 
UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
Russell Jones 
BELGIUM 
MUSÉES ROYAUX D'ART ET D' HISTOIRE ~ ^ wi 
« C. De Wit 
. ‘BRITAIN ^ 
\ ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH ORIENTALISTS дє 


Т. Burrow € J. D. Pearson 
C. H. Philips : . 


DEPARTMENT OF ORIENTAL PRINTED BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


K. B. Gardner 


e 


f 
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INSTITUTIONS REPRESENTED 


DEPARTMENT OF WESTERN ASIATIC ANTIQUITIES, THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


R. D. Barnett 
INSTITUTE OF ADVANCED LEGAL STUDIES, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
J. N. D. Anderson v7 5 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHAEOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
K. de B. Codrington 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, LONDON 


Owen Lattimore, 


SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL AND AFRIGAN STUDIES, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON B 
A. L. Basham Hla Pe 5, 
J. D. M. Derrett C. H. Philips 
C. von Flirer-Haimendorf J. B. Segal Ç = 
Ann K. S. Lambton Denis Twitchett 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
Eric Bertrand Ceadcl 
UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD ` 


T. Burrow 


CANADA 
McGILL UNIVERSITY, INSTITUTE OF ISLAMIC STUDIES 
Wilfred C. Smith ag 
Я с UNIVERSITE DE MONTREAL : 
Robert J. Gerry 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


es 


Roger Mervyn Savory 


"` CEYLON 
UNIVERSITY OF CEYLON 


K. Kanapathi Pillai W. Pachow 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


© 


GESKOSLOVENSKA AKADEMIE VED ORIENTALNI USTAV 
(Oriental Institute of the Academy of Sciences) 


Otakar Klima Dušan Zbavitel 
Augustin Райт =. Kamil Zvelebil . 


CHARLES UNIVERSITY, PRAGUE 


Hilska Vlasta є 


_, NÁPRSTEK MUSEUM OF ASIAN, AFRICAN AND AMERICAN CULTURES 


Eva Rychterova 


DENMARK 
DET KONGELIGE DANSKE VIDENSKABERNES SELSKAB 
F. M@ller-Kristensen N. Warmdahl 
ROYAL DANISH ACADEMY OF SCIENCES AND LETTERS 
Kaj Barr 
ETHIOPIA 
GOVERNMENT OF ETHIOPIA 


Tckla-Tsadik Mckouria 


Bones FRANCE 
ATLAS LINGUISTIQUE DES PARLERS IRANIENS 
C. M. Kieffer ` 
COLLEGE DE FRANCE, PARIS 
* Jean Filliozat a 

| DIRECTORATE OF MUSEUMS OF FRANCE 

к š t Jeannine Auboyer 
7 ÉCOLE FRANÇAISE D'EXTRÉME-ORIENT 


D: > 


INS TITUTIONS REPRESENTED 15 


ECOLE NATIONALE DES LANGUES ORIENTALES VIVANTES 
Frédéric Feydit 
INSTITUT DE CIVILISATION INDIENNE, UNIVERSITE DE PARIS 
Olivicr Lacombe ai «т 
MUSÉE GUIMET, PARIS 
Jeannine Auboycr 
FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY . 


AKADEMIE DER WISSENSCHAFTEN UND DER LITERATUR, MAINZ 


Ludwig Alsdorf š š 
DEUTSCHE MORGENLANDISCHE GESELLSCHAFT : 
D Ewald Wagner 


INSTITUT FÜR ORIENTALISTIK AN DER UNIVERSITAT DES SAARLANDES 
Ernst Hammerschmidt Ü с 
SUDASIEN INSTITUT, UNIVERSITAT -HEIDELBERG 


e 
Hermann Berger Adam Falkenstein 
Egar Kull 


UNIVERSITAT MAINZ ЕГ 
Helmut Humbach s 
UNIVERSITÄT TÜBINGEN , 
^ Paul Thieme 
GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 
ALTTESTAMENTLICHES INSTITUT, UNIVERSITAT ROSTOCK 


K. H. Bernhardt Es 


ERNST MORITZ ARNDT UNIVERSITAT 


Wolfgang Morgenroth š 
FERDINAND HESTERMANN INSTITUT, FRIEDRICH SCHILLER-UNIVERSITAT 


Harry Spitzbardt 
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HUMBOLDT-UNIVERSITAT 
Wolfgang Morgenroth 
INSTITUTE OF ORIENTAL STUDIES, GERMAN ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


Joachim Heidrich Horst Krueger 


INSTITUTE OF EAST ASIAN “STUDIES, KARL MARX UNIVERSITY 
5 Fritz Grunner | 
ORIENTALISCHES INSTITUT, KARL MARX-UNIVERSITAT 
Lothar Rathmann 
OSTASIATICHES INSTITUT, HUMBOLDT-UNIVERSITAT 


Kurt Huber 
UNIVERSITAT HALLE 
Heinz Mode 
VORDERASIATISCHES INSTITUT, HUMBOLDT-UNIVERSITAT 
Georges Hazai Manfred Lorenz 
GHANA 
UNIVERSITY OF GHANA 


А. S. Y. Andoh : А. А. Boahen 


HUNGARY 
HUNGARIAN ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


K. Czégledy P J. Harmatta 
G. Hazai 


Ç HUNGARIAN MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 
Endre Galla 


INDIA 


INSTITUTIONS REPRESENTED | | 17 


ALIGARH MUSLIM UNIVERSITY 


Nazir Ahmed K. A. Nizami 


Abdul Aleem Z. A. Siddiqi : 
` S. Nurul Hasan . Surya Kanta E ^ 
. ALL-INDIA KASHIRAJ TRUST, FORT RAMNAGAR, VARANASI t 


Ramesh Chandra De 
ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE . . 
e R. N. Dandekar . 
ALL-INDIA SOCIETY FOR MAKING SANSKRIT THE NATIONAL LANGUAGE, BOMBAY 
L. M. Chakradeo z 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INDIAN STUDIES, POONA 
y McCrea Hazlett . 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA 


N. R. Banerjec B. B. Lal ` 
A. Ghosh I B. K. Thapar ^ 


ASIATIC SOGIETY, CALCUTTA 


J. N. Banerjea Suniti Kumar Chatterji 

Є, ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BOMBAY ) E 
P. V. Kanc Gcorge M. Могасз ¬ 
L. B. Keny H. D. Velankar 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY ° 


BA $. Bhattacharya A. К. Narain 8 Е 
°G. D. Singhal š 


BANGIYA SAHITYA, PARISHAD, CALCUTTA 


° Suniti Kumar Chatterji . 
^ 


BHAGALPUR UNIVERSITY 


R. K. Ghoudhary 2 
BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE, POONA 


P. V. Bapat R. N. Dandekar 
A. D. Pusalkcr 
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BHARATIYA VIDYA BHAVAN 
H. C. Bhayani T. A. V. Dikshitar 
J. H. Dave , A. K. Majumdar 
S. A. Upadhyaya 


L 


BRITISH COUNCIL, NEW DELHI 
A. L. Basham 1 George Bennett 


H. P. Croom-Johnson 


CENTRAL SANSKRIT BOARD, MINISTRY OF EDUCATIQN, GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


S. Bhattacharya D. V. Potdar 

R. N. Dandckar ы V. Raghavan 

J. H. Dave R. K. Sharma 
Umesh Mishra 5. N. M. Tripathi 
R. P. Naik Vishva Bandhu 


COUNCIL OF SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH, NEW DELHI 


A. Rahman 


DECCAN COLLEGE POST-GRADUATE AND RESEARCH INSTITUTE, POONA 


A. M. Ghatage ғ E. D. Kulkarni 
S. D. Joshi M. A. Mehendalc 
V. L. Joshi H. G. Narahari 
S. M. Katre G. B. Palsulc 


FRENCH INSTITUTE OF INDOLOGY, PONDICHERRY 
Jean Filliozat Frangois Ed. Gros 
GANGANATHA JHA RESEARCH INSTITUTE, ALLAHABAD 


V. Mishra е 


GAUHATI UNIVERSITY 


B. K. Barua ^ 


6 Maheswar Neog 
` M. M. Sharma 


a 
^ . 


1 
HERAS INSTITUTE OF INDIAN HISTORY AND CULTURE, BOMBAY 


A. Esteller N.S. Gorekar - 
. L. B. Keny 


HINDI VISVA-BHARATI RESEARCH INSTITUTE, BIKANER 
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INDIAN INSTITUTE OF ISLAMIC STUDIES, DELHI 


Abdul Hameed S. A. Ali 


INDIAN NATIONAL SCIENTIFIC DOCUMENTATION CENTRE, NEW "DELHI à 
B. S. Kesavan 624 


^ 


INDIAN SCHOOL OF INTERNATIONAL STUDIES, NEW DELHI 


M. S. Agwani P. A. Narasimha Murthy 
Vidya Prakash Dutt, Vishal Singh 
INDOLOGY COMMITTEE, MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, GOVERNMENT OF INDIA > 


Suniti Kumar Chatterji 
R. N. Dandekar 

A. Ghosh 

S. M. Katre 


M. Nizamuddin 

V. Raghavan 

K. A. N. Sastri 

Vishva Bandhu О 


INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF INDIAN CULTURE, NEW DELHI 


Lokesh Chandra G. D. Singhal 


Sudarshana Singhal <° 


JADAVPUR UNIVERSITY 
Ramaranjan Mukhcrji . š 


JAMIA MILLIA, NEW DELHI 


M. Mujeeb 2 
K. P. JAYASWAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE, PATNA 
Syed Hasan Askari e ‘ 
KAMESHWAR SINGH DARBHANGA SANSKRIT VISHVA-VIDYALAYA 
" Umesh Mishra a 
° 


KARNATAK UNIVERSITY 


K. Iskwaran 


өз 


KURUKSHETRA UNIVERSITY . 
J. D. Singh A. K. Sinha 


LALBHAI DALPATBHAI BHARATIYA SANSKRITI VIDYA MANDIR, AHMEDABAD 


Dalsukh Malvania 
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LALIT KALA AKADEMI, NEW DELHI 
B. C. Sanyal 
LUCKNOW UNIVERSITY 
zt R. K. Dikshit 
MAGADH UNIVERSITY 
K. K. Datta 
MAX MULLER BHAVAN, NEW DELHI 
* Heimo Rau 
NAGPUR UNIVERSITY 
V. V. Mirashi 
- NATIONAL ACADEMY OF ADMINISTRATION 
B. N. Puri | | 
NATIONAL MUSEUM, NEW DELHI | 
Grace Morley 
NUMISMATIC SOCIETY OF INDIA, VARANASI 
* <. A.K. Narain 
ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, M.S. UNIVERSITY, BARODA 
U. P. Shah | 
' — OSMANIA UNIVERSITY, HYDERABAD 


‹ 


M. A. Mu'id Khan G. D. Rashced 


D. V. Subba Reddy 
Li 
PRAJNA PATHASHALA MANDAL, WAI 
. ‹ 
Laxman Shastri Joshi 


PRINCE OF WALES MUSEUM OF WESTERN INDIA, BOMBAY 


Moti Chandra 


RESEARCH INSTITUTE OF PRAKRIT, JAINOLOGY AND AHIMSA, MUZAFFARPUR 


: N. Tatia 


t 
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SAHITYA AKADEMI, NEW DELHI 


. o 


K. R. Kripalani 


SALAR JUNG MUSEUM, HYDERABAD 


Muhammad Ashraf 


CUu e 
SANGEET NATAK AKADEMI, NEW DELHI 


V. K. Narayana Menon 


SREE CHAMARAJENDRA SAMSKRITA COLLEGE, BANGALORE 


S. Shankarappa . 


Veeraraghavachar 


SRI VENKATESWARA UNIVERSITY, TIRUPATI 


N. Subbu Reddiar 
E. R. Srikrishna Sarma 


UNIVERSITY OF BURDWAN 
S. B. Chaudhuri 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


Nihar Ranjan Ray 
` 5. K. Saraswati 


UNIVERSITY OF DELHI 
S. A. H. Abidi o 


Yog Dhyan Ahuja š 
N. N. Choudhuri 
R. K. Dasgupta 
„Khwaja Ahmad Faruqi 
. UNIVERSITY OF GORAKHPUR 
e 
Vidya Niwas Misra 
. 
UNIVERSITY OF,JABALPUR 
HI Ta 22 Š 


UNIVERSITY OF JODHPUR | 
Moti Lal Gupta 
UNIVERSITY OF KERALA 


K. Raghavan Pillai 
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Rasik Vihari Joshi 
Nagendra 
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UNIVERSITY OF MADRAS 


M. Mariappa Bhat Е 5. Shankar Raju Naidu 

M. A. Dorairangaswami V. Raghavan 

Md. Yousuf Kokan K. Kunjunni Raja 

Т. V. Mahalingam ` M. Varadarajan 
a ` N. Venkata Rao 


UNIVERSITY OF RANCHI 
Camille Bulcke 
UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR, 
Hari Ram Mishra 
U.P. HISTORICAL RESEARCH SOCIETY, LUCKNOW 
R. K. Dikshit 
UTKAL UNIVERSITY, BHUBANESWAR 


_ Siddheshwar Hota | K. B. Tripathi 


. VARANASEYA SANSKRIT VISHWAVIDYALAYA 


R. G. Chandra K. Chattopadhyaya 


` VIKRAM UNIVERSITY, UJJAIN 


. A.C. Mittal V. Venkatachalam 


VISHVESHVARANAND VEDIG RESEARCH INSTITUTE, HOSHIARPUR 


Vishva Bandhu K. V. Sarma 


7 * VISVA-BHARATI, SANTINIKETAN 
S. Chattopadhyaya Yun-Hua Jan 
A. ‘Tagore 2: 


INDONESIA 


GADJAH MADA UNIVERSITY, JOGJAKARTA 


P. J. Zoetmulder 
š IRAN 
ANJOMAN FARHANG IRAN BASTAN, TEHRAN 
(The Ancient Iranian Cultural Society) | 
А.А. Jefirey | 


INSTITUTIONS REPRESENTED 


BRITISH INSTITUTE OF PERSIAN STUDIES ES 


о e “ 


B. J. Spooner ` D. B. Stronach 
MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, GOVERNMENT OF IRAN B 
B. Z. Foroozanfar M. Minowi 
Abbas A. Mazda gc “M. Tafazzoli 
A. H. Zarrinkoub 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF IRAN, TEHRAN 
Majid Movaghar С : ЕЗЙ 
PAHLAVI UNIVERSITY, SHIRAZ * 


A. H. Dchkan Ali Sami ç 
R. N. Sharp 


ROYAL CULTURAL COUNCIL, TEHRAN 
Issa Sadiq Said Naficy 
S. Shafa ` 
IRAQ, D 
BAGHDAD UNIVERSITY, BAGHDAD 


Salih Ahmed ALAli 
IRAQ ACADEMY 


Yousif Izzidin 


° ISRAEL 
HEBREW UNIVERSITY OF JERUSALEM 
2 a 


Zvi Ankori м. 5 “Tuvia Gelblum - 
David Ayalon Uricl Heydê — 
Gabriel Baer a mo Pin 
Joshua Blau - D 

. Pessah Shinar 


TEL-AVIV UNIVERSITY 
Abraham N. Poliak 


. 
E 
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ITALY 
INSTITUTO ITALIANO PER IL MEDIO ED ESTREMO ORIENTE, ROME 
Alessandro Bausani ; Luciano Petech 


INSTITUTO 2ER GLI STUDI DI POLITICA INTERNAZIONALE, MILAN 


ae ` Paolo Beonio-Brocchieri 


INSTITUTO PER L'ORIENT, ROME 
Francesco Gabricli 
INSTITUTO UNIVERSITARIO ORIENTALE, NAPLES 
Alessandro Bausani Lanfranco Ricci 
Nullo Minissi Roberto Rubinacci 
Laura Veccia Vaglicri 
JAPAN 
JAPANESE ASSOCIATION OF INDIAN AND BUDDHIST STUDIES. 
Shin Aiba 
JAPAN DEFENCE ACADEMY, YOKOSUKA 
Yasutaka Fumoto 
ORIEN: "AL SOCIETY OF JAPAN ^ 
Kazuo Enoki 
RYUROKU UNIVERSITY, KYOTO 
Hideo Kimura 
SCIENCE COUNCIL OF JAPAN, TOKYO 
Shin Aiba 


Ў p. ` ‘Toru Matsui 

Tadao Doi s Zuiryu Nakamura 

Kazuo Enoki Hikosaku Ozaki 

Kojun Fukui z . Genjun Sasaki ^ 
> LEBANON x 


NATIONAL MUSEUM, BEIRUT 
Maurice Chéhab 
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INSTTTUT DE LETTERS ORIENTALES, UNIVERSITE SAINT-JOSEPH, BEIRUT 


Leo Arnold 


MALAYSIA za $ 
INTERNATIONAL TAMIL LEAGUE; KUALA LUMPUR à 


K. P. Ratnam 


MALAYAN HISTORICAL SOGIETY 1 
Abidin Zainal : E 
UNIVERSITY OF MALAYA IN KUALA LUMPUR ° S 
Mohd. Taib Osman Abidin Zainal 2 
UNIVERSITY OF SINGAPORE : 
. a 
Ho Kuang-Chung K. G. Tregonning 


__ MONGOLIA Р 2 
ACADEMY OF SCIENCES OF MONGOLIAN PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC 3 
Shagdar Bira Shagdarjav Natsogdorji 
. P. Horlo Bazaruin Shirendev 
NEPAL 1 . . 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHAEOLOGY, HIS MAJESTY'S GOVERNMENT OF NEPAL 


е 
( ` 


Romesh Jung Thapa 


Ы ` NETHERLANDS 
NEDERLANDS INSTITUT VOOR HEI* NABIJE OOSTEN, LEIDEN 
e ^ 


° М. Heerma van Voss . 


NETHERLANDS MINISTRY OF EDUCATION ARTS AND SCIENCES 


E. M, Uhlenbeck E. Zürcher 


SOGIOLOGISCH-HISTORICH SEMINARIUM VOOR ZUIDOOST AZIE, UNIVERSITEIT VAN 
AMSTERDAM E 


C. Vreede-de Stuers ° 
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UNIVERSITEIT VAN AMSTERDAM 


J. E. van Lohuizcn 


қ PHILIPPINES 


INSTITUTE OF ASIAN*STUDIES, UNIVERSITY OF PHILIPPINES 


Ajit Singh Ryc 


^ POLAND 
ZAKLAD ORIENTALISTYKI, POLSKA AKADEMIA NAUK, WARSAW 
(Polish Committec of Oriental Studies) 


Eugeniusz Sluszkiewicz 


SWITZERLAND 
SOCIÉTÉ SUISSE D'ÉTUDES ASIATIQUES (SWISS SOCIETY FOR ASIATIG STUDIES) AND 
д GOVERNMENT OF SWITZERLAND š 
Georges Redard : i tonstantin ely 
SYRIA 
INSTITUT FRANGAIS D'ETUDES ARABES DE DAMAS, DAMASCUS 


Nikita ElissécfT 


THAILAND 
NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL OF THAILAND у 9 


Nibondh Sasidhorn 


` 


SIAM SOCIETY « 


Nibondh Sasidhorn в Lauriston Sharp ` 


° TUNISIA 
UNIVERSITY OF TUNIS 


Chedly Bouyahia e Farhat Dachraoni 
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TURKEY 
INSTITUTE OF ECONOMICS AND SOGIOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF ISTANBUL 


Z. F. Findikoglu 


: ^ 
TURKISH ORIENTAL SOCIETY < кал 
Emel Esin р 
UNIVERSITY OF ISTANBUL š 
Zeki V. Togan 9 4 Tahsin Yazicl 2 
UGANDA . š 3 ç 
MAKERERE UNIVERSITY, KAMPALA : ` 2 
R. W. Beachey A Я 
UNION ОЕ SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS ы 
АСАОЕМҮ OF ARTS, MOSCOW ңғ: А 
В. W. Weimann I ° z 
. ACADEMY OF SGIENCES OF AZERBAIJAN, BAKU 
Tsmail Husscinov 
> ACADEMY OF SCIENCES OF GEORGIA, TBILISI Я ES 
M. Y. Chikovani K. б. Tsereteli - 
: F ACADEMY OF SCIENCES OF TADJIKISTAN, DUSHANBE 
K. S. Aini f Abdulghani Mirzoyev 
D SM Mukhtarov " Š 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHAEOLOGY, ACADEMY QF SCIENGES OF USSR, MOSCOW А | 
A. A. Guber Ё Ë 7 A. F. Miller : 
E E. M. Zhukov ы < 
? INSTITUTE OF LANGUAGE, ACADEMY OF SCIENGES OF USSR, MOSCOW 


2 T. М. Pakhalina 


INSTITUTE OF ORIENTAL STUDIES, ACADEMY OF SCIENGES OF UZBEKISTAN, ‘TASHKENT Ж 


| Sabakat Azimjanova ; Iliyas Khashimoy 
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INSTITUTE OF PEOPLES OF ASIA, ACADEMY OF SCIENCES OF USSR, MOSCOW 


° 


| 
| 
V. V. Balabushevich > L. A. Knyaginskaya | 
| 


Rustam Aliev i G.F. Kim 
Joseph Braginsky I. A. Latyshev 
E. M. Bykova M. N. Osmanov 
T. J. Elizarenkova R. Oulianovsky 
B. G. Gafurov . š N. P. Shastina 
Y. V. Gankovsky Y A. Y. Shpirt 

I. I. Ivanov . S. L. Tikhvinsky 


O. F. Volkova 
STATE HERMITAGE MUSEUM, LENINGRAD 
+ T, V. Grek 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF KABARDINO-BALKARIA, NALCHIT 


Kh. M. Berbckov 


G. Yefimov 2 


STATE UNIVERSITY, LENINGRAD КТ 
UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
AIN SHAMS UNIVERSITY, CAIRO 


Ai'sha Abdel-Rahman 1 


K. A. C. Creswell Abbas Hamdani а 
Thomas Naff e 


CENTRE FOR ARABIC STUDIES, AMERICAN UNIVERSITY IN CAIRO : | 
| 
DEUTSCHES ARCHAOLOGISCHES INSTITUT, CAIRO 
Klaus Brisch ` 
INSTITUT FRANGAIS D'ARCHÉOLOGIE ORIENTALE, CAIRO 
Frangois Daumas , 
LEAGUE OF ARAB STATES f 
Yahya El-Khachab 5 
UNIVERSITY ОГ CAIRO 
A. Abu-Bakr 3 E Yahya El-Khachab 
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AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, NEW HAVEN 


Robert M. Adams 

Hans Bielenstein 

Derk Bodde % 
William М. Brinner 
William Norman Brown 
Bernard S. Cohn 
William S. Cornyn 


INS TI TU TIONS REPRESENTED 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Derk Bodde 


William Theodore de Bary 


Mark J. Dresden 
Isidore Dycn 

Andrew S. Ehrenkreutz 
Walter J. Fischel 
Richard N. Frye . 
Albrecht Goetze 

S. D. Goitein 

L. Carrington Goodrich 
Jonas C. Greenficld 

F. Adelaide Hahn 


ASSOCIATION FOR ASIAN STUDIES, INC., ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


George D. Bearce 
Harry J. Benda 

Hans Biclenstcin 

Derk Bodde 

Jerome A. Cohen 
Bernard S. Cohn 
William S. Cornyn 
Wm. Theodore de Bary 
Mark J. Dresden 

John M. Echols 

Russell H. Fifield: 

L. Carrington Goodrich 
* Victoria G. Harper 


ASIA SOCIETY, NEW YORK 


Bonnic R. Crown 


Hellmut Wilhelm 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


CENTER FOR APPLIED LINGUISTICS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE A 
AMERICA, мезиста i 


^ 

‘Tibor Halasi-Kun 
Richard S. Harrell E 
George F. Hourani 

Charles O. Hucker 

Samuel Noah Kramer A 
Stella Kramrisch » 
Wilfrcd George Lambert 
W. P. Lchmann 

Wolf Leslau ç 
James T. C. Liu 

Vidya Niwas Misra. - 
Marvin H. Pope > 
Omcljan Pritsak . 


Denis Sinor 

Hugh Stimson : 
Henry Trubner .. 
С. Martin Wilbur en 
Hellmut Wilhelm i 


Charles O. Hucker 
Donald Keene 

a Owen Lattimore : 
° Stella Kramrisch к 
James Т. С. Liu 
Morris David Morris 
Rhoads Murphey 
Karl J. Pelzer 
Harold 5. Powers | |( 
Lauriston Sharp || 
"Walter M. Spink 
Hugh M. St&nson. 
C. Martin Wilbur 
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DEPARTMENT OF FAR EASTERN AND SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE, UNIVERSITY | 
А OF WASHINGTON С | 

Erwin Reifler 5 | 

FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY, FLORIDA | 


`. 


Gulnar K. Bosch | 

GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON | 

Richard S. Harrell | 

HUNTER COLLEGE OF THE CITY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
F. Adelaide Hahn 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY, BLOOMINGTON | 

Denis Sinor 2 | 


LINGUISTIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


e E. Adelaide Hahn 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY, ANN ARBOR = 
A.S.Ehrenkreutz ` George Е. Hourani 
Russell H. Fifield Herbert H. Paper 
William J. Gedney Nak Walter M. Spink 2 


ORIEN "AL SEMINARY, JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, BALTIMORE 
W. G. Lambert + с 
PACE COLLEGE, NEW YORK 
John V. Walsh D 
SCARRITT COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY CENTER, TENNESSEE 
Leonard T. Wolcott 2 
TRINITY COLLEGE, WASHINGTON d 
I. E. Ellinger D 
UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII, HONOLULU 


Charles A. Moore 
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YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN 


Harry J. Benda : Albrecht Goetzc 
W. S. Cornyn Karl J. Pelzer, 
Isidore Dyen с Marvin Н. Pope = 
Hugh M. Stimson > 
е е : 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATIONS 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF ORIENTALISTS 5 
F. R. Allchin 5 Kojun Fukui e 
Kaj Barr * Albrecht Goctzc 2 
Louis Bazin ` : Georg Morgensticrne S 
R. N. Dandckar Helmut Schcel Є 
I. M. Diakonoff Tatsuro Yamamoto Ó 
E. Zhukov 
UNITED NATIONS 
Ludwik Sternbach . d 
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Saturday, 4th January 
10:00 a.m.-12 noon , 


12-30 p.m. 


3:00 p.m. 
+30 p.m. 
6:30 p.m. 


Sunday, 5th January 
9:00 a.m.-12 noon 
2:30 p.m.-5-00 p.m. 
6:30 p.m. 


Monday, 6th January 
9-30 a.m.-12 noon 
2:30 p.m.-5:00 p.m. 
6:00 p.m.-8:00 p.m. 


"Tuesday, 7th January 
9:30 a.m.-12 noon 
2:30 p.m.-5-00 p.m. 
5:30 p.m. 


Wednesday, 8th January 
9:30 a.m.-12 neon 
2:30 p.m.-5:00 p.m. 
6:30 p.m. 


"Thursday, 9th January 
9:30 a.m.-12 noon 


SCHEDULE OF THE CONGRESS 


Inaugural Session 
Vigyan Bhavan 
1. Music: Shehnai 
2. Welcome address: Dr. P. V. Kanc 
3. Speech by the outgoing President of the XXV Congress: Dr. B. 
G. Gafurov 
*. Speech by the President of the XXVI Congress: Professor 
Humayun Kabir 
< Address by the President of India, Dr. Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan 
. Reading of messages from UN and UNCESCO 
7. Announcement about the composition of the Consultative 
Committee by Secretary (Academic), Professor R. N. Dandekar 
8. Vote of thanks by Professor Norman Brown 
Opening of an exhibition of Manuscripts from Indian Collections 
in the National Museum, Janpath, New Delhi 
Mccting of the Consultative Committee in Vigyan Bhavan 
Reception by the President of India in Rashtrapati Bhavan 
Address by Shri Jawaharlal Nehru іп Vigyan Bhavan 


© л 


Sectional mectings 

Sectional meetings 

Abhijfiana-Sakuntalam, a play in Sanskrit 
Fine Arts Theatre, Rafi Marg, New Delhi 
Evening of Music and Dance 

Sapru House, Barakhamba Road, New Delhi 


Sectional mectings 

Sectional meetings 

Symposium on ‘Role of Oriental Studics in the Humanities’ 
Chairman: Professor Humayun Kabir 

Vigyan Bhavan, main hall 


Sectional meetings 7 
Plenary Session of the Congress in Vigyan Bhavan 


Reception by the Vice-Chancellor, University of Delhi in India 
International Ceiitre 


Sectional mectings 

Sectional meetings 0 
Abhijitana-Sakuntalam, а. play in Sanskrit 

Fine Arts Theatre, Rafi Marg, New Delhi 
Evening of Music and Dance 

Sapru House, Barakhamba Road, New Delhi 


Sectional mectings 
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2-30 p.m.-5-00 p.m. Sectional mectings 
6:00 p.m.-8-00 p.m. Sympósium on ‘Changes in Muslimi Personal Law? | 
Chairman: Shri M. C. Chagla 
Vigyan Bhavan, main hall * 
8-00 p.m. Meeting of the Consultative Committee in Vigyan Bhavan 
Friday, 10th January um = 
9-30 a.m.-12 noon Scctional meetings. < Ч азы 
12:30 p.m. Lunch by the President of the Congress in Vigyan Bhavan 2 
2-30 p.m.-5.00 p.m. Concluding Session, Vigyan Bhavan 


- 1. Report by the Secretary (Academic) on the Congress : 
2. Report of the Consultative Committee ¥4 
3. Specches on behalf of the delegates y ME 
4. Specch by the President of the Congress: 22 


6-30 p.m. Abhijitana-Sakuntalam, a play іп Sanskrit D 
Fine Arts Theatre, Rafi Marg, New Delhi 4244 


GENERAL REPORT ON THE CONGRESS 


Preparatory work for the XXVI International Congress of Orientalists began soon after the XXV Congress, 
which met in Moscow in August, 1960, accepted the invitation to hold the next Congress in India. An 
Organising Committee under the Chairmarship of Prof. Humayun Kabir was set up in April 1961, and met 
for the first time the following month. The Committee met (місе іп 1961, twice in 1962, three times in 
1963, and once in 1964, the day before the opening of the XXVI Congress. 

2. Four Information Bulletins were issued: the first in February/March of 1963 and the second in Мау/ 
June of the same ycar, to all the scholars (about 9000) who had been addressed by the Organising Committees 
of the two previous Congresses. The subsequent two Bulletins (issucd in December 1963) were sent to all 
those who had registered as delegates. As all these Bulletins were sent by air, postage was quite a heavy item 
in the budget of the Organising Committce! “Intending delegates had been asked to register their names 
by ths 15th of October 1963; and 900 did do so. But as numerous enquiries kept coming in, registration 
was not closed, and another 179 scholars were enrolled up to the end of December, in addition to 78 associate 
members and 154 observers. Of the 1157 delegates and associates, 577 were from abroad, the remaining 
580 being from India. Actually, 1033 delegates attended the Conference, from 52 countries. 

3. In spite of the request that short summaries of papers to be read at the Congress be sent to the 
„Organising Committee in good time so that these could be printed, many delegates either did not send 
summaries, or sent them very late. Nevertheless, in the printed Summaries of Papers it was possible to include 
416 summaries which had been received by the first weck of December. In addition this volume included 
368 titles of papers whose summaries were received very late, or not at all. A Supplement brought out on 
the day of the opening of the Congress contained another 69 summaries and 29 titles. 

4. The opening session of the Congress, to commemorate which a special stamp of the denomination of 
15 paise was released by the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department that morning, was held in the main 
hall of Vigyan Bhavan in New Delhi at 10 о” clock on the morning of Saturday the 4th of January 1964 
before a distinguished audience. It was to have been inaugurated by Dr. Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, 
President of India. But as he was unwell, his opening address was read out by Prof, Humayun Kabir, the 
President-elect of the XXVI Congress, other speakers being Dr. P. V. Kane, Dr. B. Gafurov, aiid Prof. 
Norman Brown, Messages from the Secretary General of the UN and the Director General of UNESCO 
were also read out. At a special session the same evening Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister of India, 
addressed the Congress. (Fuller reports of these sessions will be found on рр. 39-54). In addition to a 
plenary session on the afternoon of the 7th of January, two special sessions were held: a Symposium on 
‘Role of Oriental Studies in the IIumanities! in the evening of the Gth of January, and a Symposium on 
‘Changes in Muslim Personal Law’ in the evening of the 9th of January. Finally, the Congress concluded 
with a general session on the afternoon of the 10th of January at which the recommendations of the Consulta- 
tive Committee set up at the opening session werc adopted. ‘Tae gencral mectings as well as the sectional 
mectings werc all held in the spacious Vigyan Bhavan, where all facilities (including medical attention) 
were available to the delegates. 9 
. 5. The Congress was divided into ten sectionsp and оис of the sections (Indology) was further divided 
into five sub-sections because the number of papers and the subjects covered were too large to be handled 
effectively in one section. But in spite of there being foürtcen sections and sub-sections, it was said by many 
delegates that some sections contained so many papers that it was impossible to allow adequate time for 
discussion after a paper had been read. In future Congresses some system should be devised whereby un- 
imporuint papers can be cither eliminated or taken as read, thus allowing enough time for the reading of the 
more interesting papers, and the subsequent discussions. It may even be considered whether the International 

Congress of Orientalists has not outlived its usefulness in its present form, and whether its place should not 
be taken by a number of smaller organisations. 


6. A Daily Bulletin was published every morning containing the i š i 
MEM T previous day’s proceedings, and was 
distributed to the delegates before the day’s business began. Besides the Daily Bulletin and шь of 
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Papers the following publications were also brought out for the occasion, and given to the delegates when 

they registered: | n а 
Archaeological Remains Monuments and Museums, 2 pts., са. А. Ghosh 
Cultural Forum, special number оп Indological Studies 
Delhi and its Neighbourhood by Y. D. Sharma 
Facts about India by Publications Division of the Ministry of Information, and Broadcasting 
Manuscripts from Indian Collection—Descriptive Catalogue by National Muscum, New Delhi 
Oriental Studies in India, cd. R. N. Dandckar and V. Raghavan 


7. During the Congress a number of activitics of interest to the delegates were arranged in Vigyan 
Bhavan and in nearby buildings. There was an exhibition of ancient manuscripts in the National Museum; 
an exhibition on documentsin the National Archives; publishers (both from India and abroad) had stalls on the 
upper floor of the foyer of Vigyan Bhavan where books of interest to oyientalists were displayed and sold. 
The Sangect Natak Akademi and the National School of Drama put on an evening of dance and music and 
a Sanskrit play for the edification of the delegates. As for social activities, the President of India gave a 
reception in the spacious gardens of Rashtrapati Bhavan in the afternoon of the opening day; the University 
of Delhi gave a reception on the 7th of January, and conferred Honorary Doctorates on three delegates at 
a special Convocation. Оп the final day the President of the Congress (Prof. Humayun Kabir) gave а lunch - 
to twelve hundred delegates, associates, and workers. After the conclusion of the Congress, all foreign. ; 
delegates were invited to be guests of the Organising Committee for a two-day trip to Mathura and Agra; 
while the Chairmen of all the Sections were guests of the Government of India for a two-weck tour" of the 
country. = 

And so ended the XXVI Congress, to which, thanks to gencrous grants from UNESCO and CIPSH, | 
it had been possible to invite a number of orientalists who could not have attended had the Organisin; 22 
Committee not been іп a position to assist them, some with passages, some with local hospitality, and some | 
with both. : 


‘CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE 


A. Anu-BAKR RUSSELL JONES 
А. L. BASHAM | с Humayun KABIR 
€ 
Louis Bazin OLIVIER LACOMBE 
R. W. BEACHEY Ç GEORG MORGENSTIERNE 
HERMANN BERGER, 2 Bonis PIOTROVSKY 
W. Norman Brown З I. PounE-DAvouD 
R. N. DANDEKAR Witrrep C. SMITH 
І: M. DIAKONOFF Lupwik STERNBAOR 
. Kazuo Емокі ` PAUL THIEME 
A. FALKENSTEIN ZEKI V. TOGAN 
B. G. Garurov P. J. ZoETMULDER 
* 
` 
е 
- с 
E 
% . 
9 
6 ç 
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^ ChamMAN: LUDWIK STERNDACII . SECRETARY: K. KuNJUNNI RAJA 


SECTIONAL CHAIRMEN AND SECRETARIES 


SECTION I: EGYPTOLOGY ES 


CHAIRMAN: А. ABU-BAKR Srcretaky: В. B. “Lat 


SECTION II: SEMITIC STUDIES . 


CHAIRMAN: A. FALKENSTEIN ° SECRETARY: N. R. BANERJEE 


SECTION III: HITTITE AND CAUCASIAN STUDIES 


CHARMAN: Bonis РІОТЕОУ5КҮ Secretary: В. K. THAPAR 


SECTION IV: ALTAIG STUDIES INCLUDING TURCOLOGY | 


CHAIRMAN: ZEKI V. ToGan Secretary: S. NAIMUDDIN T 


SECTION V: IRANIAN STUDIES š + Susa 


CHAIRMAN: І. Pourr-Davoup SECRETARY: M. F. KANGA 


SECTION VI: INDOLOGY 


CHAIRMAN: OLIVIER LACOMDE SECRETARY: ARYENDRA SHARMA 
А. Vedic Studies 2 
CHAIRMAN: PAUL THIEME ^ SECRETARY: ARYENDRA SHARMA x > 


В. Classical Sanskrit 


С. Religion 6? Philosophy š 
2 ^ 


CHAIRMAN: OLIVIER LACOMBE a SECRETARY: Rasik Ушла Josur 
” 


"D. History & Culture 
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INAUGURAL SESSION 


The Inaugural Session of the XXVI International Congress of Orientalists was held in the main hall 
of Vigyan Bhavan, New Delhi, on the morning of Saturday 4th of January 1964. “Fhe foyer was beautifully 
decorated with alpana and was thronged with delegates from the ends,of the world greeting cach other with 
smiles and handshakes. The hall was a sea of faces, and the dais was dominated by the emblem of the XXVI 
Session of the Congress, under whieh sat the members of the Organising Committee, the President of the 
Congress, the Education Minister of India, and the Chairmen and Sccretaries of the different Sectjons. The 
twelve hundred delegates filled the rows of seats; and amongst the distinguished invitees were the diplomatic 
representatives of the different nations participating in the Congress. 

At the outset Prof. Humayun Kabir made a reference to the scholars of alt nations who had passed away 
since the Congress met last at its XXV Session in August 1960 at Moscow. He requested the assembly to 
stand for two minutes in silence as a mark of respect to their memory. a 

The proceedings then began with an auspicious recital on the shehuai by an outstanding Indian artiste, 
Bismillah Khan. Dr. P. V. Kane, the doyen of Indian Indologists then welcomed the delegates to the 
Congress on behalf of the Organising Committee. He said: De 


1 deem it a very great honour to have been asked to offer, on behalf of India, a most cordia] 
welcome to the eminent scholars, who have come from long distances at great personal inconvenience 
and expense. This bespeaks their great interest in the pcoples of the East and in oriental languages, 
literatures and civilisations. The prime purpose of such mectings of the scholars of the West and of 
the East is, I think, to sce face to face one another, to recognize that all who arc assembled at such 
gatherings are fellow-workers in the great and noble task of making people understand and respect . 
one another, and to contribute to the diffusion of the idea of the need of peaceful co-existence among 
the nations of the world, though they may have different ideologies. At such gatherings, other objects 
arc also achieved, such as renewing old friendships and forming new ones, listening to learned addresses 
and papers, and discussions on matters of common interest and benefit. , 

elt is nearly two hundred years since Sanskrit literature and the ancient civilisation and culture 
of India made their first great impact on the peoples of the West. We Indians owe a great debt of 
gratitude to the scholars of the West. 

Sir William Jones, Chief Justice of Calcutta in the last quarter of the 18th century translated 
ghe Sakuntala of Kalidasa into English (in 1789), on reading which Goethe, the great German poct 
and philosopher, went into raptures. Sir William Jones was also the founder, of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, and his conjecture that Sandracottos of the ancient Greck writers was Gandragupta Maurya 
of the Purdinas,has now been accepted by almost all scholars; and that date has proved a pivotal one 
for Ancient Indian history and chronology. Gradually, the study of-Sanskrit literature in Europe 
led to the comparative grammar of Sanskrit, Greck, Latin and other languages and also to the 
comparative study of religions and mythology. . 

I shall refer only to a few of the numerous Western scholars who did pioneer work in many 
branches of Indian studies and who, unfortunately, are now not amongst us. Bopp and Grimm 
published their comparative grammars of Sanskfit, Greck, Latin and other languages; Bohtlingk 
and Roth compiled and published their monumental St. Petersburg Sanskrit and German Dictionary 
in several volumes (between 1852-75). Many German, British and French scholars spent their lives 
in the study of Sanskrit and allied subjects. Н. H. Wilson translated the Rgveda and the Visnupurana 
with exhaustive notes and wrote on the Indian Theatre. Prof. Max Müller (who had never been 
to India) was the first to plan an cdition of the Rgveda (that contained over ten thousand verses and 
that was transmitted with hardly any variant readings orally for several thousand years) and carried 
it out in about 25 years (1849-74). He also formed the project of translating into English, with the 
collaboration of many scholars, the Sacred Books of the East in a series of 49 volumes (with а 50th 
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‚ volume for Index) and carricd it out. Prinsep found out a key to the script of the Абока Inscriptions, and 
Senart spent years over thc interpretation of those records of a unique king. The British Govt. in India 
started an archacological survey of India under Cunningham and a linguistic survey under Grierson, 
The ancient sites of Harappa and Mohenjo-daro, the civilisation and culture disclosed by them, and 
the relation of the latter to the Vedic civilisation and culture have been a fruitful source of debate 
and differences since Sir John Marshall wrote about them (1931), and yet the script of what appear 
to be short inscriptions found there has not yet been satisfactorily deciphered. Not only Europe, 
but the U.S.A. also ‘has contributed to the clucidation of Indian literature by the labours of such 
eminent scholars as Whitncy, Bloomficld and Lanman. R 3 

I fervently hope and trust that scholars from Europe anc America will often visit India and 
take greater and greater interest not only in the ancient history, culture and literature of India, but 
also in its problems of the present. 

We shall do our utmost to make your stay amongst us pleasant and fruitful, and we hope that 
by the combincd efforts of the scholars of the world and of our own scholars India’s past achievements 
will be scen in the proper perspective, and that you will lend a helping hand to modern India in the 
task of achicving progress and prospcrity. 


Dr. В. G. Gafurov, President of the XXV International Congress of Oricntalists in a short speech handed 


over the office of the President to Prof. Humayun Kabir. Dr. Gafurov said: 


The opening of the XXVI International Congress of Oíicntalists is a great and happy суспі 
for us all. 

It is a source of great satisfaction for all of us that our Congress is held on the ancient and ever- 
young soil of India, in a country of a unique culture, the country of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, 
which has given to the world the great Kalidasa, the genius of Tagore, such statesmen as Mr. Gandhi, 
Mr. Radhakrishnan and Mr. Nehru, and many, many other outstanding men of science and culture, 
distinguished thinkers and writers. 

I am sure that I shall express our common sentiment by thanking the Government of India 
for inviting this Congress to Delhi and for doing everything possible to make it a success. 

"The decision to convence this International Congress in the capital of India is certainly connected 
with the recognition of the important part this great country plays in the destiny of tle world, the 
recognition of the invaluable contribution her peoples have made and continuc to make to the common 
treasury of world civilization. 

: Our XXVI Congress is of special importance also because it is taking place at a period of 
relaxation of international tension, when the peoples the world over are expressing an ever greater 
desire to put an end tc the cold war and to establish a stable peace on earth. 

A little more than three years have passed since the days, so memorable for the Sovict scholars, 
when the XXV International Congress of Oricntalists was held in Moscow. 

We shall long remember the XXV Congress of Orientalists. At the Moscow Congress the 
leading place belonged to the East itself, the East getting to know itself, the East freed from the fetters 
of its colonial past and taking the road of construction of a new life, of independent political, economic 
and cultural progress. a е 

The noble tradition of the Congresses of Orientalists—the spirit of co-opcration of scholars 
from all countries, the spirit of peaceful and friendly contacts which found so prominent an expression 
at the last Congress in Moscow—continues to cxist, and I am confident that it will find its worthy 
continuation and development in Delhi. 

‘Three years have’ passed since the previous Congress. This scemingly short period of time 
has been rich in most important events showing that in our time the wheel of history is moving onward 
and with a growing spced. 

An important event of the past years was the adoption by the UN General'Assembly on December 
14, 1960, of the Declaration on Granting Independence to Colonial Countries and Peoples. In the 
period between 1961 and 1963, national independence has been won by the peoples of thirteen countries, 
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and the number of states which have acquired freedom since 1945 has reached 52. The peoples of 
the East are taking their future into their own hands, they are themselves choosing the ways of their 


development. 
Mankind is ever more resolutely taking the course of peaceful co-existence, of,scttling disputes 
and differences by negotiation. It was this course that has led to the agreement on banning nuclear = 4 


weapon tests in three spheres embodied in the Moscow ‘Treaty which more than a hundred states 
lave joined. ^ 

After the XXV Congress of Orientalists our particular branclr of knowledge has made a new 
stride forward, with the progressive forces whose activities аге inspired by the ideas of humanism and 
peace gaining strength theavorld over. It is gratifying to note that new institutions engaged in oriental 
studies have appeared in the countries of the East during these years. We are glad to sap the successes 
of orientalists of India and Indonesia, of Afghanistan and Iran, of the United Arab Republic and all 
other countries of thc East. The successful work of the centres for the study of the East in Asian and 
African countries will make oricntalists of the countries of the East Ше main force in the world oriental 
studies. ` 

The Soviet scholars seck to follow in their works the best traditions of Ше orientalists of,our 
country, who have carned world fame by their selfless service to scholarship—the traditions of Minayev . 
and Shcherbatsky, Krachkovsky and Barthold, ‘Touraicv and Oldenburg. ‘These traditions arc 
characterised by humanism and a deep respect for the history and culture of the peoples of the East. 5 
The main efforts of Soviet orientalists ave directed toward friendship between the peoples of the U.S.S.R. š 
and the peoples of Asia anti Africa, toward strengthening of world peacc. z 5 

Soviet scholars attach special importance to the publication of literary works of the peoples š: 
of the East which constitute their contribution to world culture. During the last few ycars we have 
published translations of “The Laws of Manu”, “Dhammapada”, “Jatakamala”, of the Qur'an, the 
texts of “Shah-namah”, of Sa'di's “Gulistan”, of Nezamis’ “Натѕаһ”, of the treatises of Omar 9 ` 
Khayyam, of Amir Husrau's poems “Shirin and Husraw’, of Arabic, Chinese, Japanese and Mongolian 283 
books. The work donc by the Soviet Oricntalists in the period after the XXV Congress can he learned 
in more detail from a booklet brought to this Congress. о 

The past years have becn marked by important events іп all ficlds of oriental studies, both i1 - ELI 
the studies of the past and the present of the countries of the East, their history and culture. 

» It has been a period of further development of closg co-operation between orientalists of different 

nations, which is a guarantee of a successful solution of important scientific problems, i 

Mention might be made of the extensive work done under the auspices of UN ESCO to preserve Y 
ancient monuments—the world-famous temples in Abu-Simbel and Kalabsha. Taking part in thc 
accomplishment of this noble task are expeditions of many countries: Britain, France, the USA, Italy, 
Sweden, Poland, Czechoslovakia, India, the USSR, and others. a 

I might mention among other most interesting scientific events of the past few years the dis- 
covery of Sanskrit manuscripts on birch bark in the Sovict Central Asian Republics, an analysis of - ` 
which throws additional light on the problem of cultural exchange between India and Central Asia 
in the carly Middle Ages. Sovict scholars are making a gift of copies of these documents to their 
Indian colleagues, hoping that a joint study will help а more thorough investigation of this important - 
problem. i ` ^ < 
I am also pleased to mention here that Sovict scholars are working on a four-volume history | 
of India, two volumes of which, covering the modern and contemporary history, have already been 
published. 2 3 2 

Important achievements have been scored іп the past year by scholars of пуру countries catas | 
loguing and studying oriental manuscripts. c "eS 

"It is very important that the work on oriental manuscripts is ever morc helping to 
А history of Europe. Mention should be made here of the successful. co-operation of scholars 
countries studying oriental sources of the history of Eastern Europe. In the da 
first international collection of papers on this problem is coming out 
participation of such well-known researchers as Professor Minorsky and 
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It must be stressed that international co-operation of scholars working on related problems 
in oriental studies has їп gencral become a more salient feature of late, and this uncoubtedly, promotes 
cultural and even political contacts among the peoples. I wish to mention a publication of many 
volumes edited by Professors Cohen and Spüler, which is coming out in Western Europe; and the 
very valuable publications of the well-known Italian scholar Tucci, fruitfully working on the publica- 
tion of documents pertaining to the history of the Middle and Far East. 

We regard the fact that the Congress is taking place in India as a deserved recognition of the 
achievements of Indian scholars in oriental studies. Indian rescarchers have to their credit many 
valuable works on the economy, history and culture of their own country and of other countries of 
the East. Many of their books have been translated into different languages in the USSR and published 
there. , Among them are works of the philosophers Radhakrishnan, Roy, and Chattopadhyaya, of 
the economists Mahalonobis, Wadia and Merchant, Narayan, Baljit Singh, of the historians Humayun 
Kabir, Banerjee and Singh, of the philologists Kamtaprasad Guru and many others. 

In the ycars that have passed since the XXV Congress of Orientalists, the friendship between 
the Sovict Union and India has become even stronger. One of its manifestations is the development 
of co-operation between the scholars of our two countries. A special collection dealing with new 
finds testifying to the contacts that cxisted between the peoples of India and Central Asia in ancient 
times was published by the time of the opening of this Congress. А large number of Soviet orientalists 
kave visited India in these years. We, in our turn, were pleased to receive in our country our Indian 
colleagues. We hope that our co-operation with Indian scholars will continue to develop successfully. 

In the years since the XXV Congress, the Sovict Union has strengthened its friendship with 
all the young states of the East. This friendship is based on the principles formulated by the great 
Lenin. Following these principles, the Sovict state, from the very first days of its existence, has becn 
waging an irreconcilable struggle against colonialism, against all forms of race and national discrimi- 
nation, social and econorhic oppression. Our country, as has been stressed many a time by that 
indefatigable champion of peace, Nikita Khrushchev, has always stood and will continue to stand 
on the side of the oppressed, against the oppressors. We have helped and will continue to help the 
young states of the East in consolidating their sovercignty. 

Sovict orientalists have brought to this Congress not only their scientific papers and publications, 
but also thcir goodwill, their desire to co-operate, strengthen and develop scientific and cultural contacts, 
to promote understanding, to uphold, genuine science and to work in the cause of progress, peace 
and humanism. The study of the Orient, to which we have dedicated our lives, plays an суег- 
growing part in our world. Oriental studies must be inspired by the ideas of humanism; they must 
serve the cause of progress and peace. In our work we must not be influenced by the feelings of 
chauvinism and narrow nationalism cultivated in some places. In studying the history and culture 
of the peoples of the East.we must seck to bring the peoples closer together and not separate them. 

We scholars are called upon to fight for peace, against war; or disarmament, against atomic 
and hydrogen bombs; for peaceful co-operation, against militarism; for humanism, against thc in- 
human racialist theories; for culture, against ignorance; for independence, against colonial oppression; 
for equality of people, against racialism, chauvinism, and all forms of oppression, social and national. 

No efforts must be spared in this fight. 

Š » this connection I would like to remind you of the words of the great oriental poct Hafiz 
who said: 


2 *Derakhti dusti benshan ke kami del ba bar orad, 
“Nikholi doshmani barken, ke range beshomar srad.” 


“Plant the tree of friendship, so that it may yield the wishes of the heart, 
“Tear up the shoots of enmity, which yield unending evil.” 


Permit me, according to tradition, to resign my office of President of the International Congress 


of Orientalists and to transfer it to my respected Indian colleague, Prof. Humayun Kabir. 
Thank you! 
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The President of the XXVI Session of the Congress, Prof. Humayun Kabir then delivered his Presidential 
address: ` қ 3 ° 


On behalf of the Government and the people of India and my colleagues in the Organising 
Committee as well as on my own bchalf, I have very great pleasure in extending a cordial welcome 
to scholars from all over the world to this XXVI Session of the International Congress of Orientalists. 
We are deeply beholden to all, and specially to our friends and colleagues from abroad, who have 
accepted our invitation, and hope that their stay in India will be both enjoyable and fruitful. I am 
also grateful for the privilege I have been given of welcoming you, but I know that this honour has 
come to me, not in my personal capacity, but as a representative of the great and ancient land of 
Tndia. 

We are also deeply grateful to you, Mr. President, for graciously accepting tlie invitation of 
the Organising Committee fdr inaugurating this Conference. We know that we are imposing a 
strain on you at a time when you require rest for recuperation, but«we also know that there is no onc > 
else so uniquely qualificd to inaugurate a conference of this type. One of the greatest scholars of the 
modern world, you have combined in your person the tranquil wisdom of the East and the questing 
spirit of the West. Your reinterpretation of India: philosophy has madc it a part of world philosophy ^ 
and onc can rightly describe you as a modern Columbus who has put Indian thought on the intellectual 
map of the contemporary world. o 

This is thc first timc that the Congress is mecting outside the European continent and it is 
perhaps fitting that this meeting should be held in India which from pre-historic times has been a 
meeting place of many civilisations and many cultures. Archacologists tell us of the affiliations between 
India and far-off lands to the West and the East. Anthropologists also bring evidence that concepts 
from western regions and artifacts from castern lands combined to give Indian culture even in рге-5 
historic times a rich and complex texture. Literature is full of references to.the movement of peoples ç 
and ideas to and from India along the dim corridors of pre-history. This is perhaps the mythical 
land of Dilmun where currents from East and West met and mingled to create a ncw and many- 
splendoured civilisation with a flavour of its own. 5 

The fact that the Congress has never hefore met outside the European Continent is a tribute 
to the many savants and scholars of Europe who have pursued with single-minded devotion their | 
studies in various aspects of the life of non-Europcan peoples. It also indicates that for almost three 
centuries, intellectual life had suffered a decline in the lands of Asia and Africa. It explains why studies 
in Asian and African culture should be regarded as a separate field of knowledge and be given the 
name Orientology. Geographically, ‘orient’? and ‘occident’ are relative terms in a global world. 
China and Japan arc often described as the Far East and yet they are west of California which Europeans 
regard as the extreme western land, Similarly, Western Asia may be the Middle East from the point 
of view of Europe, but from that of Asia where half of the world’s populatibn live, the phrase has no 
meaning at all. 4 
„ Apart from the physical interchangcability of East and West in a global world, there have 
also been deep and far-reaching interchanges in thought and culture among different regions from 
the earliest times. The alphabet was invented by the Phoenecians in what is modern Lebanon, but 
very soon it spread throughout the world, Egypt may have laid the foundations of geometry, but 
soon it became a common heritage of man. The concept of zero and the decimal system were evolved 
by Indians, but today, the entire civilised world claims them as its own. Paper was perhaps a contri- 
bution of the Chinese, but today paper is an essential element at all levels of knowledge in all countries 
ofthe world. The one thing certain about any culture in any country and any age is that it has drawn 
its life and vitality from many roots; and in its turn, contributed'its riches to the new cultures tha 
have evolved in different countries in succeeding times. 3 

А The truth is that the field of human knowledge is a unified onc and cannot be divided into ` 
compartments. Some twenty-five years ago, some people used to speak of Nazi Physics oi t 
Biology. Scientists all over the world ridiculed such division of the sciences o : : r D 
ideology. A division of human knowledge—whether in the natural or the social 
^ 
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humanities—on a racial or geographical basis is open to equal ridicule. In fact, the differences 
among different regions of knowledge are themselves breaking down, simultartcously with an increase 
in specialisation in specific fields. Physics is dividing into many departments, but at the same time, 
the border-linc dividing physics, chemistry and biology is becoming fluid and uncertain. Similarly, 
history, geography, economics, anthropology and politics are encroaching on опе another’s domain 
and there are signs of a rapprochement between physics and metaphysics that was inconceivable fifty 
years ago. .. 

It would be a fascinating study to enquire into the associations and analogics among Asian, 
African and European beliefs and thoughts from the earliest times. ‘That there were contacts is 
beyond dispute, but the evidence is not readily available nor conclusivg. Early pre-Hellenic civilisation 
of Greece and that of pre-dynastic Egypt have striking similarities with the civilisation of the Dravidians 
in South India. Pre-Socratic Greck thought contains elements which have an arresting resemblance 
to Egyptian musings and speculation in ancient India. Whether or not Pythagoras travelled to 
India, his philosophy has a distinct flavour of Indian thought. After Alexander’s death, Greek and 
Indian thought almost certainly met in the market places of Alexandria. Plotinus and later nco- 


Platonists were obviously influenced by Indian thinking and Buddhism was responsible for some оГ 


the beliefs and legends in the Christian heritage. 

Nor was Indian thought immunc from influences from outside. There arc numerous similarities 
hetween prc-Aryan civilisations of India and some of thc civilisations of Western and Eastern Asia. 
Greck astronomy was a dominant influence on Indian thought for several centuries. "There arc 


reasons to think that the Indian drama, even if it did not owe its inspiration to Greece, was influenced 


by Greek drama in many ways. We have also suggestions of Egyptian influence on carly Indian art, 
institutions and beliefs. Traces of influence from the East are found morc prominently in castern 
and southern India, but references in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata make it clear that even 
northern and western India felt the impact in many ways. Nor must we forget that the Buddha 
himself may have had Mongolian blood in his veins with all that it implics. The impact of Islam 
since the middle ages and of Europe for the last three hundred years has introduced basic changes in 
the structure of the life and thought of India which are far-reaching and patent. 

Earlier records of contacts are incomplete and intermittent, but from the time the Arabs became 
purveyors of Asian thought to Europe and European thought to Asia, this close intermingling 
of knowledge and culture has steadily grown. Arabs introduced Aristotelian metaphysics, into the 
basic structure of Islamic theology and made Europe familiar with Indian metallurgy and the Indian 
decimal system. On the eve of the modern age, Portuguese was the most widely known European 
language in Asia and became the major means of communication between Europeans and Asians. 
Many important books on science, literature and religion were translated from or into Portuguese. 
It is significant that the first grammar of almost every important language of modern India was written 
in Portuguese. Over the centuries, other European languages steadily acquired greater importance 
and a great deal of research into different aspects of Asian and African life were carried out in them. 
By the middle of the nineteenth century, to this was added the results of research carried out 
by indigenous scholars in their own languages. | 

Before the seventeenth century, first the Arabs and then the Turks had dominated the European 
world for almost four hundred ycars. Excellence jn science, philosophy, mathematics, enginecring 
and metallurgy was associated with those whom the Europeans called the castern people. About the 
middle of the seventeenth century, the situation started to change. Within another hundred and 
fifty years, the Europcans, through the development of science and the spread of a scientific temper, 
had outstripped the people of all other countries in the intellectual renaissance which brought to birth 
modern Europe. The intellectual curiosity which led Europeans to attempt to fathom the deepest 
mysteries of the universe also Ied them to explore all aspects of human experience in all ages. 
As Europe's military and political power grew, it led to the growth of a superiority complex among 
large numbers of the European people. It was during this high tide of European power and prestige 
that discerning and enlightened European scholars recognised the importance of the contributions 
which Asia and Africa have made to the civilisation of the world. Their interest in the culture of these 
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“non-European lands led to the development of a special field of study to which they gave the name 


a 


. tion of linguistics and led to the risc of the science of comparative philology. 


Orientology. • 

We must pay a tribute to the great E ;uropcan scholars who sought to rediscover the contribution 
of Asia and Africa to human knowledge and thus sct the balance right for future generations, Among 
them, one may mention first the name of Father Thomas Stephens, a student of Oxford, who came to Ма : 
Goa in October 1579, studied Sanskrit, Marathi and Konkani and wrote in Portuguese a grammar of 
the Konkani language. His is the first grammar of an Indian language by a European. Father ж 
Roberto de Nobili, an Italian missionary, who came to Indja іп 160% тау be described as the first 
European orientalist in the modern sense. He studicd Sanskrit, Tamil and Telugu at Madurai and 
attracted the admiration of many later orientalists for his knowledge of Sanskrit. Father Johann Ernst 
Hanxleden of the Malabar Mission was perhaps the first European to write a grammag of Sanskrit. 
A remarkable example of international cooperation is found in the French and Latin translations of 
the Upanishads by Anquetil Duperron based on Prince Dara Shukoh’s Persian translation. The” 
establishment in 1784, at the initiative of Sir William | Jones, of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta for enquir- 
ing into thc history, the antiquities, the arts, the sciences and the literature of Asia marks the formal Ж 
opening of a new chapter in the science of man. 

A new intellectual curiosity was swecping over Europe and fired Europcan scholars with the ' 
desire to know Asia and Africa intimately. It is a matter for gratification that in this desire for mutual 
understanding, Asian scholars also played an honourable role. It is indeed doubtful if European 
scholars could have donc so much to reveal the civilisations of Asia and Africa without substantial 
aid by indigenous scholarship: We do not know who helped Father Stephens to learn Sanskrit, Marathi 
and Konkani, nor do we know the name of Father de Nobili's Indian collaborators. In the case of 
Sir William Joncs we do know that he was helped by Radha Kanta Sharman and many others, while 
Burnouf was helped by Indian and Ceylonese scholars in discovering the affiliations between Sanskrit 
and the sister languages of Pali and old Iranian. The first grammar of Hindi^and affiliated languages 6 
prepared by the Russian scholar, Lebedeff, bears unmistakable traces of the help he received from 
Pandit Golaknath Das. Without the help of Maridas Augustine Pillai, Joscph Deguignes could not 
have established the identity of Chandragupta Maurya with Sandrocottos of the Greeks. I could go 
on giving examples, but it is enough to say that, as in other ficlds of knowledge, collaboration between 
scholars of many nations has been one of the major factors in the development of our knowledge of the 
civilisations of Asia and Africa. .. 

This was not however the only result of the study of orientology. It made a great impact on «m 
Europcan scholarship in other ficlds of knowledge and was directly responsible for the development of 
linguistics asa distinct science. It has been said that the English translation of Sakuntala took the western 4 
world by storm and was the starting point of the study of Sanskrit philology. ‘The systematic analysis aes 
of language had been carried to a higher level by Indians than perhaps any other people of ancient ; 
days. It was the Indian method of analysis and comparison that revolutionised the western concep- 


° A second area in which oriental studies made a great contribution was in raising the standards "it 
of textual criticism of old classics. Textual criticism had reached a very high level in ancient India с 
and also among the Arab scholars of the middle ages.e In fact, one might say that the scientific study 
of texts is something which Europe learnt from the scholars of Asia. When Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
used the principles of historical and scientific criticism in the interpretation of Sanskrit texts, he was 
in one sense following the long standing tradition of Indian scholarship, but in another sense, he was : 
blazing a new trail for a new generation of scholars trained in western science. 2 TR 

Oriental scholarship is also mainly responsible for: developing. the new science of comparative | 
religion. There have been disputations among upholders of different faiths from the earliest tim 
but an attempt to study their tenets systematically is a comparatively recent phenomenon. 
were no doubt pioneers like Al Beruni who described different religions or Akbar who extend 
royal patronage to the discourses of men of different religious faiths. We must also reme; 
Shukoh who translated the Upanishads into Persian more than three hundr 
parative religion as a science began with Raja Ram Mohan Roy who used: 
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Arabic, Persian, Greck and Hebrew to study religious and philosophical texts from a comparative 
point of view. His exposition of Hindu philosophy and religion in the light of his knowledge of other 
religions and the comparative method he used in exegetical matters have served as models for all later 
students. 

The use of the comparative method was not however confined to the study of religious texts 
alone. It was soon applied to the field of anthropology and led Frazer to introduce a system 
of parallclism in his-interpretation of the history, politics and economics of different socictics. It was 
in fact the extension of tke comparative method which made anthropology a subject of absorbing interest 
to scholars in many ficlds. ‘Today, the emphasis of anthropologists may have shifted from parallelism 
but the utility of the comparative method still remains and has been,extendcd to new ficlds. In recent 
studies in archacology, the usc of the comparative method has led to interesting discoveries of the contacts 
which existed between many ancient civilisations. 

Orientology has also made a great impact on the development of thc historical method in the 
western world. When the British first arrived in India, they met here an Islamic historiography that 
was frec from the limitations imposed by the Christian hagiographic pattern. It is truc that the Muslim 
historians did not try to explain the evolution of society or interpret the movements of historical forces 
but they maintained a high standard of accuracy and conscientiousness in their treatment of a source 
material and the evidence. Muslim historiography may have suffered from undue concentration on 
„personalities, military incidents and court cabals, but till the advent of Marx, Europcan historians were 
equally dominated by the idea of history as а pageant in which events occurred as a result of the intrigues 
and ambitions of kings, generals and politicians. Mirza Abu Talib who died іп 1806 was perhaps the 
first Indian scholar who understood the significance of socio-economic factors as the moulding force 
of history. 

I must not however go on adding to the list of subjects in which collaboration between scholars 
from different countrics has led to fresh developments in human thought. Throughout history, such 
contacts between different civilisations and disciplines have led to the most remarkable advances in 
human knowledge. In fact, it would have been surprising if it had been otherwise. While we must 
be deeply grateful to the great orientologists of yesterday and today, we have to point to onc disadvantage 
that has resultcd from treating orientology as a special disciplinc. It has tended to separate it from the 
main stream of studies, especially in the universities of Europe and America. Surely, the time has 
now come when orientology must no Jonger remain the exclusive possession of a privileged.few, but as 
in the ficld of the natural sciences, the contributions of the eastern and the western world in the ficlds 
of phiiosophy, literature, language and history must commingle to form a common pool of human 
education and knowledge. Indian philosophy must Бе vicwed as an integral part of world philosophy 
and be studied by everyone who claims to be a student of philosophy and not merely by a handful of 
spccialists in Indology. Similarly, Indian history must be regarded as a chapter in the history of man 
and no one in any part of the world should be regarded as fully educated if he is ignorant of 
the remarkable developments which took place in this part of the world. Equally, students in India 
and other countries of Asia and Africa must claim the contributions of savants and scholars of Europe 
and America as part of their human heritage. Orientology as a discipline has rendered great service 
in the past in drawing attention to the ramarkable contributions madc to the devclopment of human 
thought by pcople in the Asian and African countries, but we must now, in a,world which is becoming 

inercasingly unified through the impact of science and technology, learn to look at the unfoldment of 
human civilisation as a unified and organic process, 

If we adopt this view, this Session of the Congress in India may prove to bc truly historic. The 


dominant character of Indian culture from pre-historic times has been its receptivity which enabled ` 


? India to welcome and assimilate new currents of thought and practice. This power of synthesis was 
derived from an exceptional capacity to adapt, reinterpret and reconcile different points of view. The 
result has been a broad catholicity of spirit which has exalted the universal over the particular and 
sought to realise the eternal values in the daily practices of life. Unity in diversity is for India not an 
empty phrase but the very essence of the real. The world as a whole needs today the same spirit of 
accommodation, synthesis and universality, if mankind is to survive the challenge of the atomic age. 
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May this session of the International Congress of Orientalists instill the spirit of compassion and under- 
standing among the scholars of the world and lead towards an outlook in which the acceptance of diversity in 
a unified world will be the guiding principle of thought and action for all mankind. 


This was followed by the reading of messages from the UN and the UNESCO. Df. L. Sternbach 
conveyed the following message from the Secretary-Gencral of the United Nations: 


I have the pleasure and privilege to convey to you in the name of the Secretary-General of the United 2 
Nations grectings and wishes for a successful session of the XXVI International Congress of Orientalists which 
for the first time in its history meets on Asian soil. 

The Secretary-Gencral of the,United Nations extends to you his best wishes in the knowledge that onc 
of the objectives of this International Congress is to bring about a better understanding between peoples, an 
understanding necessary for the peaceful cooperation among them. This can only bc built on the 
full knowledge and appreciation of onc another's cultures and оп a mutual appreciation of respective cultural” 
values. Only such an understanding can assure international peace and dignified human relations between 
peoples of diverse civilizations and those of diverse outlooks. 


Shri A. K. Ghosh, Secretary of the Organising Committee followed with a tclegraphic message sent to the 
Inaugural Session of the XXVI International Congress of Orientalists by the Director-Gencral of UNESCO: 


I am happy to send the XXVI Session of the Congress of Orientalists, meeting for the first time in New 
Delhi, my most cordial good wishes. I welcome the choice of India for this great gathering of eminent research 
workers from the whole world, thus paying legitimate tribute to her ancient culture. I also recall with pleaspre 
the birth of the UNESCO major project for mutual appreciation of East-West cultural values in the same city 
seven years ago. І regret my inability to send a personal representative; but I count on receiving a full account 
of the results from the many friends of UNESCO participating in this Congress. Warmest greetings. 


Dr. Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, the President of India was to have honoured the International Congress of 4 

Oricntalists by delivering the Inaugural address at the XXVI Session. But as the President was not well, 
and so was unable to deliver the address in person, it was read by Prof. Humayun Kabir. Dr. Radhakrishnan 
said: М 

I hope you will forgive me for being unable to be present here to grect you іп person and welcome 
you«o this Congress. . 

I have great pleasure in inaugurating this XXVI International Congress of Orientalists. ° 
I welcome the delegates, especially those who have come from abroad to attend this Congress. It is a 
matter of great satisfaction to us that for the first time this Congress is mecting in Asia and in our capital 
in New Delhi. 
| Delhi itself offers to the investigators glimpses into past civilization. We may say that cven a 
thousand years before Christ we had here, in this locality, Indraprastha on which today stands the 
Purana Qila,(Old Fort). The city bears the impress of successive civilizations, especially those of the a 
Y&udhcyas, the Kushanas, the Moghuls and the British. 5 3 

The Scctions into which the Congress is divided, and the subjects to be discussed in those Sections, 
cover a vast field of civilizations which have grown up in Egypt, Babylon, Syria, Iran, Isracl, West 
| Asia and South East Asia. These civilizatians made contributions which are now the heritage of all 
mankind. . Though cach, of them had literary, artistic, philosophic and religious expressions, some of 
them became more prominent than others іп (Ке different cultures. Egypt developed geometry and 
established the calendar. Babylon laid the foundations of astronomy. India gave numerals and 
decimals to the world. Iran and Israel laid emphasis оп the law of rightcousness. “The values for 
| which the cultures of these great lands have stood have also affected all civilizations, Greek and Roman, 
modern European and American. Even in periods when means of transport and communication had 
| not been developed, oriental civilization penetrated into the West. Iran and Greece were in con ct 
| 


with each other and many Indians found their way to Greece through this contact. Asoka’s 
to the West and Alexander's influence on Egypt, Iran and North West India produced 
fertilization of cultures. < E 
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We have a story of thc meeting of Socrates and an Indian visitor, reported by Aristoxenes and 
repeated by Euscbius in his Ecclesiastical History. . When the Indian visitor fourd that Socrates was 
interested in the development of human personality, he said that there could not be fulfilment of human 
personality without adequate attention to the spiritual dimension of man. Consequently, secular 
humanism required to be sustained by spiritual wisdom. š 

We have again the report of a conversation between Alexander and Dandamis reported by 
Palladius and translated into Latin by St. Ambrose in the fourth century A.D. I just read an English 
translation of it published a few wecks ago. Alexander was greatly struck by the austerity of life and 
the majesty of philosophical wisdom of the Indian thinker. The Indian told Alexander that natural 
desires arc quenched casily: thirst by water, hunger by food; but ths craving for possessions is an arti- 
ficial onc. It goes on unccasingly and never is fully satisfied: ‘But, thirst being a natural desire, if 
you drink the water you thirst for, your desire for it ссаѕсѕ. Similarly, if fecling hungry, you receive 
the food you өсек, your hunger comes to an end. If then man’s appetite for gold were on the samc 
natural level, no doubt his cupidity would cease as soon as he obtained what he wished for. But this 
is not the case. On the contrary, it always comes back, a passion never satiated, and so man’s craving 
gocs on without end, because it docs not proceed from an inclination implanted by naturc’.! Manu 
refers to the substance of this: 


na jalu kamali kamanam upabhogena затуай 


+ havisa krsnavartmeva bhuya cvabhivardhate* 


Desire is never satisfied by the enjoyment of the objects of desire; it grows more and more as docs the 
fire to which fucl is added. 

Alexander abandoned the view that the non-Greek world was barbarian and its people fit only 
to be slaves. All men possessing wisdom and virtue are of onc family. Plutarch says that Alexander 
brought together jnto one body all men everywhere, uniting and mixing, in one great loving cup as it 
were, men’s lives, their characters, their marriages, their very habits of life. He looked upon the whole 
inhabited world as his fatherland. All good men arc of one family; the only foreigners are the wicked. 
Alexander felt that it was his sacred mission to reconcile mankind. In Egypt, in Iran, in North West 
India, he felt the impact of the great civilizations of the East and looked upon them as worthy partners 
of the Hellenic civilization. Shortly before his death Alexander held a banquet to celebrate the end 
ofa great war and he invited to it 9,000 people—Hellenes and non-Hellenes. At the end of it he prayed 
for peace, for the partnership of all peoples of the world to live in amity and concord. Homo-noia, of 
one m'nd; the world should be based оп a communion of minds and hearts. 

It is the same task which is set before us today: that the world should get together with 
a heightened sense of the dignity of man and the brotherhood of peoples. In recent times, the study of 
oriental civilizations has accelerated this process. Sir William Jones, who was a Judge of the High 
Court in Calcuttz in 1784, started a revolution in the study of oriental civilization. He was himself 
a student of Arabic, Persian and Sanskrit. Hc affirmed the affinity of many of the European languages 
with Sanskrit. The similarities of European languages and Sanskrit indicate the extent of the agrce- 
ment reached by dilferent peoples in the matter of economic organization, religious thought and 
social structure. > 

Professor Gordon Childe writes: ‘It would be absurd to suggest that апу two tribes living, say, 
in Greece and India and speaking quite unconaccted dialccts, on reaching thesame level of development 
should have hit upon such similar words for “father”, “fall, and “five” and inflected them in Such 
similar ways as the Vedic Indians and the Homeric Grecks did in fact do. The primitive culture must 
he the stage of development reached by several peoples while living sufliciently close together to com- 
municate.”? д 

These similarities suggest that the two peoples, the ancient Grecks and the Vedic Indians, 
must have been in communication with cach other though neither possessed any recollection of thosc 
times and they met as strangers when both arcas became part of the Persian Empire. 


The Brahman Episode, cd. by S. V. Yankowski, pp. 21-23. “Maru I1, 94. | 37/е European Inheritance (1951) vol. 1, p. 84. 
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Today, all the peoples of the world form a close neighbourhood, thanks to the inventions of 
science and the devices of technology. Transport and communication "have resulted in the mect- 
ing of cultures, races and religions. The only attitude we can adopt in the present context is an 
attitude not of exclusiveness but of comprehension, not of intolerance but of understanding, not of 


hatred and fanaticism but of appreciation and assimilation of whatever is valuable. A 
Mankind has stemmed from one root, though it is split up into different communities. It - 
is now striving for the recovery of its basic unity and the reconciliation^of different cultures. The a 


history of the new world, of one world, promises to be riclr in range ‘and majestic in its scope; and 
we in this Congress can contribute effectively towards the achievement of this goal of humanity. 
Many leading intellectuals of the world have been influenced by Indian thought, notably 
Schopenhauer, Paul Deussen and Keyserling in Germany, Professor Winternitz and Professor Lesny 
in Czechoslovakia, Emerson, Thoreau and Whitticr in America, Sylvain Levi in France, Sherbatsky 


in Ше Soviet Union, Colebrooke, Cowell, Hodgson, MacDonell and Thomas in Britain and literary” š б 
figures like Yeats and AE in Ireland. 1 am mentioning merely a few prominent names which occur 
to me now. š 


We arc living in a period of disintcgration of faith and growing disillusionment about she 
traditional values which have come down to us. All cras of transition are periods of disintegration 
and renewal. People nurtured in the spirit of science and cthical humanism arc unwilling to accept 
anything on authority. So in many parts of the world people are giving up their traditionat faith. 
In this situation, the values for which this country has stood may be of some relevance. The Indian 
tradition asks us to accept nothing on trust or authority but to test everything by experience. Religion Š 
is direct encounter with the Supreme reality and insight into the mystery of things, into the meaning 
of existence. - It is anubhava or samsparsa of the Divine. This is the state of awakening according to _ | 
the Buddhists, of теѓа-поѓа or change of consciousness according to the Christians. When once we 
possess this authentic spirit of religion, which we feel in the pulse of our beirig, we realize that those 
who have attained it form one spiritual kingdom. - The experience is ineffable that the Supreme 
is incapable of being expressed in logical propositions or linguistic symbols. So its different stages 
are described as the Transcendent Reality, the Deepest Self or the Сөзтіс Lord— 


brahmeli 'paramatmeti bhagavan iti sabdyate 5 


ThesTranscendent is God above all Gods—devati deva. We will discover Him іп the depths of our 

being. So He is paramatman. Не is also worshipped as the Lord of the World. ‘There is the con- а 
frontation of I and Thou, God and the World. ‘These varying accounts do not constitute conflicting 
descriptions but express different orders of being of the Supreme. Men may come from cast and 

west, from this religion or that, but they ure of the onc family of God; the pathways we tread, the 

names wc give, fade away into insignificance when we stand face to dace in the glowing light of the 
Divine. When we touch the flame of the Divine a gencrous hospitality to different creeds and forms 

arises. We always have reverence for the inaccessible core of another human being, the potential 
divinity that dwells wrapped up in anqther human soul. Naturally, such a religion requires us to . 
recognize the potential spiritual possibilities of the human being and to discard the artificial distinctions 

which man-made institutions have inflicted on human?beings and the shackles of serfdom and helotry. 

A truly religious man will spend his life ir» the у2гуїсе of the unfortunate, the un-regenerate, the 
ignorant, the poor and the destitute. According to the Indian traditions—Hindu, Buddhist, Jain 

and Sikh—he who conquers himself is a greater conquerér than one who conquers inDattle a thousand — 
times a thousand men. The so-called stress on asceticism is not to be associated*with a negative 
attitude. It is one of positive participation in the work of the world. If God is the Creator of the ` 
world, we participate to some extent inf His nature. We are co-creators with the Divine. Oûr duty | 
is not to escape from time but to establish our superiority to the tyranny of time. It is the concep! 
of redeeming the world by men whose hearts are emancipated by love. World redemption se 
mukti has been the consistent theme of Hindu and Buddhist religious classics. Both Hindu апа 
thought agrce in asking us to overcome anger by love, evil by good, greed by liberali а 
truth. A religion of this type is rational, ethical and spiritual and ise essent i 
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human beings. Every human being has rational, ethical and spiritual sides. It is wrong to think 
that some pcople are rational and others spiritual. ° 

Every religion has to live up to this high quality of spiritual adventure or it will fade away. 
It is this religion that we require in the contemporary situation. 

Today the world is cager for the development of a world community based on unity and harmony 
as distinct from unanimity and uniformity. Wc have to remember what the great teachers of the world 
have affirmed, that all men are brothers, and that their differences are not to be obliterated but arc 
to be fostered and sustained by rautual understanding. We must learn from other peoples’ beliefs 
and experiences. We have come to realize that conflicts between Countries can no more be settled 
by wars, which are devastating in their character. There arc по? losers or winners, nor victors or 
vanquished, in modern war. The differences require to be reconciled in a larger understanding 
of human depth and its varied expression. Through shecr political folly and fanatical zeal for our 
own view, we may bring about the end of the world. We must learn to be loyal to the whole human 
race. Exclusive loyalty to an individual nation or group or crecd is not cnough in the present world. 

You, the explorers of the art, literature and thought of the world’s varied cultures, you have 
a more decisive voice in shaping the minds, and hearts of the people than even political leaders. Let 
us dedicate ourselves today, in the spirit of scholarship which knows no frontiers, which, if genuine, 
breeds humility and tolerance, to the task of building a new world, to ridding ourselves of every trace 
‘of hatred, intolcrance, and fanaticism of every variety. Let us move forward to a great meeting 
where we respect every man, every race, every culture, every creed. The world craves for fellowship. 
The spirit of this land, from the time of the Rg Veda till today, asks us to move together to develop 
common ideals and purposes: 


samgacchadhvam samvadadhvam sam vo manamsi јапаіат 

. samani mantrah samitih samani samanam manah saha citlamesam 
samani va akulih samana hrdayani vah 
samanamaslu vo mano yatha vah susahasati! 


Meet together, talk together: 

May your minds comprehend alike: 

Common be your action and achievement: 

Commén be your thoughts and intentions: E 
Common be the wishes of your hearts 

So there may bc thorough union among you. 


і 
| 
| 
| 
i 
! 


The Academic Secretary, Prof. R. N. Dandekar announced that the Organising Committee had constitu- 
ted a Consultative Committee cf the Congress which would meet that afternoon at 3 o'clock. The members 
of the Consultative Committee were: 


A. Abu-Bakr Russell Jones 


A. L. Basham Ç Humayun Kabir 
Louis Bazin "n 2% Olivier Lacombe 
R. W. Bcackcy ; x: Georg Morgenstierne 
Hermann Berger 3 n Boris Piotrovsky 
W. Norman Brown „ I. Poure-Davoud 
š R. N. Dandekar Wilfred C. Smith 

š I. M. Diakonoff 5 Ludwik Sternbach 
Kazuo Enoki Paul Thieme 
A. Falkenstein Zcki V. Togan 
B. G. Gafurov P. J. Zoctmulder 


Rg Veda : 10, 192. 
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The Inaugural Session then came to an end with a vote of thanks moved by Prof. W. Norman Brown: 
2 


` 7 4 

Though this mceting of the International Congress оГ Orientalists in New Delhi is the 26th 
meeting of the Congress, it is only the second or third to be held outside of Europe. The 1-Иһ Congress 
was held in Algicrs; the 22nd in Istanbul. This is the first to mcet in the homeland of onc of the 
ancient and great civilizations which orientalists study. All of us guests, therefore, are keenly aware 
of the privilege we have in meeting here and aware also that we are being entertained by an oriental 
people, which has today through its first citizen and highgst officer«given us а welcome with the 
hospitality for which India has been noted from the times of the Rig Veda to the present. Never 
has that hospitality been рне more graciously than in President Radhakrishnan’s words today. 

Those of us who work especially in the field of Indian civiization also know the devotion which 
India has had throughout haben literature to the search for Truth. How often has this devotion 
appeared in the speculations of the Rig Veda and the Upanishads, the systematic analyses and ex 
positions of the philosophers, the teachings of the Buddha, of Mahavira, of all the great religious 
geniuses of this land! We know, too, the tolerance which India’s great thinkers have had for a wide 
spectrum of intellectual propositions and attitudes, the range of ideas which they have been willing 
to consider and discuss openmindedly and dispassionately, on thcir merits. We know from our own 
previous experiences in India that this spirit still rules here. Truly India has taken to her heart 
Kalidas's admonition not to vencrate something merely because it is old, nor to reject it merely because 
it is new. This country, this city, therefore, is an appropriate place for considering the broad range 
of subject mattcr on our programme. This point is clear to non-Indianists, too; in President Radha- 
krishnan’s word of welcome. 

Scholars, especially Indic scholars, inevitably view India’s spokesman of today in two ways. 
Не is, for onc, President Radhakrishnan, who holds the uniquely eminent position of chicf of state 
of the great Republic of India. But he is, for the other, Dr. and Professor Radhakrishnan, the patient 
inquiring scholar, author, teacher. He is both intellectual leader and political crest jewel. His very 
address as it was read confirmed our expectation of an atmosphere in Delhi congenial to our delibera- 
tions, our formal sessions, our informal conversations, the whole body of the Congress's activities. 
He symbolizes in himself and in his utterances his country’s hospitality, giving to the guest the warmth 
at once of physical entertainment and intellectual scholarly association and stimulus. He carries 
with him the subtle intangible atmosphere of science and learning developed in his native land, that 
atmosphere in which the scarch for truth can flourish. 

Ihave the honour, therefore, Mr. Chairman, to move that this Congress, here in pfenary session, 
express its appreciation of the generous welcome it is receiving in India by, voting its thanks to our 
distinguished leader, our honoured collcaguc for his cordial and inspiriting greeting. 

Э, ~ 
A special mecting of the Inaugural Session was held in the evening of the 4th of January to hear a talk 


by Shri JawaharlaleNchru, Prime Minister of India, who was unable to attend the morning Session because 
of other duties. Prof. Humayun Kabir welcomed the Prime Minister in the following words: 


a 
It is a great pleasure and privilege, to we'come to this special session of the International ` 


Congress of Orientalists, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, J rime, Minister of India and a historian and humanist, 
who has added a new dimension to our understanding of human relations, a scholar who is here іп 
his own right as a scholar (Applause). a 


I remember many years ago as a student and later as a young lecturer in a University, I read | 


with interest and admiration his wonderful and panoramic survey of the history of man. I маз struck 

by the way in which he presented the inter-relation of events and the growth of civilisation in different 

regions of the world, drawing upon one another's resources. Ніз visioi of history has th Р 

been inspired by а асер humanism, by sympathy and compassion and a sense of identi 

the oppressed, the under-privileged, the ignorant, the illiterate, the diseased, in a wo 

throughout the world. It is this quality of humanism, this quality of fecling and s 
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underdog which has brought him into politics, and through politics, to the service of India and the 
world. £ . . 

You are all aware of the contribution which Mr. Nehru has made to cement friendly relations 
between different countrics of the world; different peoples with differing and sometimes even conflicting 
ideologies. Не has been one of the great peace-makers of the modern world, and this Congress of 
scholars, this Congress of people who are interested in the arts, in the humanities, in all the contribu- 
tions of man to the pzaccful ways of life, is specially grateful to him that he has, in spite of a very busy 
schedule, taken time to*come and. address us. 

I may inform the delegates that Mr. Nehru was leaving Delhj this afternoon, but we appealed 
to him to comc and meet the scholars from all over the world who fare anxious to listen to him; and 
he changed his programme, and at considerable personal inconveniey.ce, he will now be going tomorrow 
morning (Applause). For this also, I am sure we arc all gratefk% to him. 

I will not stand any longer between the audience and Shri Jawaharlal Nehru. 


Going to the rostrum amidst cheers, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru delivered the following address: 


I am somewhat embarrassed at this moment, specially after hearing what Prof. Kabir, the 
President, has said about mc. І must confess to you that I do not claim to be a scholar or а historian. 
‘What I am, it is difficult for me to say. It is—a dabbler in many things. But I certainly fecl a 
certain—shall I say?—embarrassment standing before this distinguished audience of Orientalists 
because, apart from dabbling in many things, I have not studied carefully the works of Orientalists. 
I have thought it important and occasionally scen what they have donc, morc to understand what 
the past has to show us and to relate it to the present, in so far as that was possible. That docs not 
entitle me to speak before this audience about the subjects that interest you. 

Why is a’ person an orientalist? I suppose the very idea involves people from outside this 
oriental sphere, as it may be called, looking into the ancient lives and thoughts of those who were 
resident in this sphere. I have been resident, born and bred, here, and I cannot very well look at 
it from outside; of course, even looking at it from inside, if the mind be adapted to other things—onc 
may look at it from the point of view of an outsider also. 

I suppose that the original study by western scholars of oriental lore was conditioned chiefly 
by curiosities, chiefly by trying to know what it was all about, and I feel grateful to the many eminent 
scholars in Europe who have studied these subjects and shed a great deal of light, having studied them 
from the point of view of modern scholarship and criticism and not merely as perhaps an Indian is 
likely to do in regard to India, overburdened by the thoughts and feelings of our forbears which pursue 
us still. 

Now, many of our,pcople are also adopting the modern scientific methods of study. But what 
is the object of the study, apart from curiosity? It is, I suppose, to learn how people thought and 
acted in the old world. It is extraordinary how in some countrics—and one of them is India—these old 
idcas and thoughts have clung to the people, and have survived all kinds of ups and downs; and still 
affect them and their lives. One would say that there is something important, something enduring 
in those thoughts which have lasted so leng in spite of all manner of events that have happened, not 
in India only, but in other countries too:« 

` Ас the same time, those thoughts: havi, got tied up with many others, that certainly are not of 
a lasting nature. Various customs hare grown through the years which we find a little difficult to 
discard although thcy have no particular virtuc now, and in fact may have many disadvantages attached 
to them. But it is for scholars to distinguish between the real things and the dross attached to it which 

< grows with the ages. ` . 

India is one of the few countries, which still has a more or less continuous tradition for a long 
time past. That tradition is based on the thinking current in India long ago; it is also based on all 
manner of customs that have gradually grown and covered our lives which we find difficult to get 
rid of. Among the other countries, most of them ancient countries, whose histories you have studied, 
there has been a definite break between the ancient period and the modern period. That break, I 
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think, has not come to India. It has affected India, and India is different from what it was, of course. 
But there has been no sudden break as theze was long ago say in Egyp or in many other countries. 
And so India offers a peculiar opportunity for study of how these old ideas and thoughts have continued 
and influenced our people, and what in them may have some application today and what has no 
application at all. Because today all of us, wherever we live, especially in the older civilisations, 
have to find some method of arriving at some synthesis between the old and the new. We cannot 
discard the old and uproot ourselves, for we should think of the old as scmething of value which has 
come down tous. Ifwe want to give it up, or circumstances,force us to give it up, we become rootless, 
But we cannot live in the ast. We have to live in the modern age and understand it, adapt it to our 
ways. How to bring about this synthesis between the old and the new is onc of the problems before 
us. N ° 

Many of you, ladics 84 gentlemen, are interested in finding out the old and the very old from 
various points of view. The chief thing that interests me, that fills my mind, is how to find a synthesis 
between the old and the new, because I do not find it good enough to discard the old, and obviously 
I cannot discard the new. The two have to be brought together. It may be that the new, as we know 
it, important as it is, lacks some of the depth of the old. I am not talking of India only but ofether 
countrics too, with ancient civilisations. There was a certain depth, something that cven now has a 
meaning. In the life of today, with its rush and hurry and technical developments (which are very 
important in their own way) we are apt to lose something of the values that the old civilisations gave 
us. And that is why I have tried to think of a way as to how the two can be joined together. 

In the modern world, with all its great virtues and advantages, опе finds a certain superficiglity 
and a certain lack of depth and a certain something that takes the value out of life. Whether the old 
world had it or not, I do not know. Possibly when I talk of the old world I talk about the writers 


and thinkers only, and not of the masses of pcople. Yet I suppose even the masses were to some : 


extent governed by the thinking of the age, and I do not know how we сха keep the depths of the 
old world and join them to the specd of the new. I suppose we live now, as we always have lived 
to some extent, in a transitional age. Only today the transitions are much more rapid, due to the 
enormous advancc that scicnce and technology have made and are making. That makes it a little 
more difficult for us to adapt ourselves continuously to the new things, changing all the time. Living 
in this new world, where our standards and ideals are changing all the time a little thinking of the 
old»world would help us to keep our balance, and not become something without roots or balance, 
rushing about from onc place to another. 

You, ladies and gentlemen, try to discover tlic ancient past in various countries and find out 
what it stood for. That is history; and, of course, history is interesting. That perhaps leads you 
to think of other things also, of what is there in the thinking of the old, which has still some meaning 
for us, whether it was Plato or somebody clsc, some of our ancient, sages, Confucius and others—of 
what they said which is of value to us today. That, I suppose, is onc of the clfief values of those studies. 
Sometimes J find that the specialists in these studies look upon them as muscum pieces, unconnected 
with life's every-day happening, as wç look at a museum, as something old, unconnected with life 
today. 

How can you bring about that connection besween the two? It is a strange world we live in, 
with changing conditions and searching out new/ivenucs. But with all the progress that we make, 
it is essentially knowledge of the external worl an, the forces that,control it, and technology and 
science. It is not very much concerned with knowledge of yourself or of ourselves. We go back to 
the ancient saying, the Greck saying, the Indian saying or that of any other cou‘try, where people 
always laid stress on a person knowing himself: “Know Thyself”. ‘Theancient way of thinking really 
concentrated itself on knowing oneself, and they forgot to learn about the external world in which 


they lived. Today we are concentrating our minds on the external world—it is very necessary that 


we do it—but perhaps we ignore the individual and what he is, and do not know much about 
The two approaches, the external approach and the internal approach, have to be, I suppose, combine 
in order to make us realise what we are now, how we arc to face our problems. I am suggesting 
to you, but I am not sure if it is not outside the scope of those who are here. But Ido suggest 
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that it is desirable for us to learn something of ourselves, apart from learning something of the outside 
world about us. 'Theréfore, perhaps in this era of change that isso confusing today, št would be helpful 
if we thought quietly about ourselves, about the world at large, and not merely be concerned with the 
atom bomb and how to escape it. Of course, we want to escape the atom and hydrogen bombs; we 
all want to have peace, without which there can be no progress. But in addition to that, it may be 
necessary to go a little more deeply into what we аге, what the world is and where it is taking us to. 

As a politician, I am tied up with day-to-day occurrences and have little time to think of the 
deeper things of life. Yet, nevertheless, sometimes I am forced to think of them; and I wonder what 
all this is about that we are indulging in and whether it is worth-w/iile our doing many things that 
we do. Yet I do believe that there is some force which fashions our: destiny, which in spite of all the 
dangers and drawbacks, leads us forward; that perhaps the human(-race is as а whole going forward 
not in the merely matcrial sense (which it is) but also in other ма%-ала that out of this tremendous 
confusion of today something better will arise. It is in the fashioning of that better world that per haps 
the old thoughts of our fof bears in various countries could help us. Therefore, the study of them in 
an understanding way ought to prove very useful to us. In India there is a wealth of matter to be 

studied. I do not know how many books there are, but I am told there are in Sanskrit alone 50,000 
or morc books listed in catalogues, many of them not seen, not read nor considered carefully yet, apart 
from the other visible evidence: of our ancient thinking in our temples and structures. 

Ы I suppose the same is the case in other countries. So the study of these must throw some light not 
only on the past thinking, apart from the past way of life, but also help us in the present because, after 
“all, our history is a very short one going back but a few thousand ycars, and in these few thousand 
years all these changes have taken place. If we could discover the essence of things from a study of 
the past and the present, we might be able to serve the cause of the future a little better, and not leave 
it to take its own shape as it chooscs. 

You will rcalisc, Distinguished Delegates, that I have not much to say to you and, therefore, 
I am wandering on various odd things that strike me; I am not touching the subjects you study in 
India or Egypt ог China or Mesopotamia. І think they arc highly fascinating—thosc subjects. There 
is still, I believe, the question of the scripts of the Mohenjo-daro period. It has not been solved yct. 
With the solution of it we might have further light thrown on that period and subsequent periods which 
come after it. 

Those arc interesting, по deuht, but for me thcir interest lies chicfly in the light they throw 
on the present. I think they can and they do throw some light—the development of the human 
species, how it has developed internally as well as externally. Apart from this, the work of oricntalists, 
which, perhaps, is considered not very uscful from the point of vicw of the modern world, scems to 
me of extreme importance because they throw that light on our past ways and our past thinking and 
past action. I hope that your labours in this conference will shed more and morc light on our past, . 
and so will help us to see the present in its proper perspective and not as something cut off from the 
past. c 

Therefore, I welcome this Conference. You have already been received by my соПсарис. 
I also, on behalf of the Government of India, bid you warm welcome to our city of Delhi and hope 
that your labours will be rewarding and interesting, and will lead to our understanding the world of 
today a little better. If we find out the ros‘s out of which it has grown, we аге likely to understand 
the present day more and more. Some copi с think that the present day i is so cut off from thc old 
that it is пої necessary to care about th old. “I do not think that is a very helpful way of thinking. 
We can only understand the present if we know something of the past out of which it has grown. Your 
labours, no doubt, throw light on this past and help us, therefore to understand this present in a decper 
“sense than its superficial understanding. 

I welcomc you all again and wish you success in your labours. Thank you. 


Prof. Zcki Togan (delegate from Turkey) and Prof. Humayun Kabir concluded this special session by 
thanking the Prime Minister of India for his very thought-provoking address. 


H 
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"Тһе Plenary Session of the XXVI International Congress of Orientalists was held on the afternoon of 
Tuesday the 7th January 1964 in the main hall of Vigyan Bhavan. Prof. Humayun Kabir presided; and 
the session was well attended. E 

Dr. Dandckar, Sccretary of She Consultative Committee, reported that the Committee had unanimously 
recommended to the Plenary Sestion that the invitation jointly extended by the American Oriental Society 
and the Association for Asian Stucics to hold the XXVII Session of the International Congress of Orientalists 
in the U.S.A. be accepted. This; mendation was accepted by the delegates with acclaim, 

A suggestion had been made at a joint mccting of the American Oriental Society and of the Association 
for Asian Studies that the statutes of the International Congress of Orientalists should be revised. The . 
Consultative Committee had appointed a Sub-Committee consisting of: 


Prof. A. Abu-Bakr, U.A.R. Prof. Olivier Lacombe, France. = 4 
Prof. W. Norman Brown, U.S.A. Prof. С. Morgenstierne, Norway. 

Prof. A. L. Basham, U.K. Prof. I. Poure-Davoud, Iran. . 

Prof. I. M. Diakonoff, U.S.S.R. Prof, Paul Thieme, Federal Republic of Germany; and 

Prof. K. Enoki, Japan. ° Prof. R. N. Dandekar, India, Convener. 2 


to go into this question, and report to the Consultative Committee before it met on the 9th January 1961. 
The Committee would then placc its recommendations before the Plenary Session at the concluding session ” 
the following day. - З 
Dr. Dandekar recalled the proposal accepted at the XXIV Congress (held at Munich in 1957) that after 
cach Congress to maintain the continuity a Committce of three should visit the place where the next Congress 
is to meet. The Committec of three should consist of: 4 
the Secretary of the last Congress; 
the Secretary of the Congress to be held; and - 
a member to be appointed by the Organising Committçe af the Congress in session. 
Accordingly, at the Munich Congress in 1957 a Committce of three was appointed, and that Committec 
visited Moscow a month before the XXV Congress opened in August 1960. "Тһе Committee of tifrec appointed 
by the Moscow Congress visited Delhi rather late, and met the members of the present Organising Committee - 
not, morc than ten days before the opening of the Congress. This did not give cnough time to make any 
major changes in the arrangements; and the Consultative Committee had, therefore recommended that the 
Committee of three should visit the venue of future Congresses for discussions with the Organising Committee 
at least three mopths before the opening session. This recommendation was accepted by the Plenary 
Session. * 
The President informed the session that notices of two resolutions had been received by the Secretariat. 
As it was the convention that before any resolution is considgred at a Plenary Session it must first be examined 
by the Consultative Committee, he suggested that the yo resolutions, after having been formally moved, 
should be referred to the Gongultative Committee for ‘onsMeration at the meeting to be held on the 9th of 
January, and placed before the Plenary Session on ths 10th of January with the Committce’s recommenda- 
tions. A ^ 
Thereupon Dr. Buddha Prakash moved the following resolution: 


` 9 «>. 

“In view of the growing number of persons attending the International Congress of Orientalists 
the papers they submit to the Congress, and considering the difficulties of reading and discussi 
of them in detail, so necessary for the furtherance of research, а machinery should be devised i 
form of an expert committee to screen the members and their papers for purposes o : 
they arc fit for acceptance in thc Congress.” 


^ 


Y 
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He was followed by Shri L. P. Lhalungpa who moved the following resolution: 


5 


“THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS, MINDFUL of the great intrinsic interest of accurate 
knowledge about the people, the land, history, culture, fauna, flora and other aspects of Tibet; and 
AWARE of the scrious gaps in such knowledge as well as of the difficulty of access to such recorded 
knowledge as may cxist in scattered monographs, books and articles or manuscripts in a varicty of 
languages; and AWARE also of the diminishing number of indigenous Tibetan scholars who arc both 
the product and the interpreters of traditional Tibetan civilisation which itself is now undergoing 
drastic and unprecedented changes; and г 

CONVINCED of the urgent necessity of recording knowledge about all г ashes of Tibet as comprehensively 
and authentically as possible, RECOMMENDS that y 

1. ACTING with due appreciation of the urgency of the master UNESCO should appoint a 
Committee of scholars to consider and report on the feasibility of preparing an Encyclopaedia Tibetica 
which would attempt to record in a systematic manner carefully authenticated knowledge of all aspects 
accessible to scholars of Tibct; 

FURTHER recommends that 

2. UNESCO should invite the Committee of scholars, if the Committee decms the compilation 
of such an encyclopacdia desirable and feasible, to prepare a general outline of the proposed Encyclo- 
paedia,'Tibetica, together with ап estimate of the timc and monctary budget required for its completion 
and a general procedural plan for executing the work; 

3. INVITES GOVERNMENTS and other authorities concerned to lend: their support to this resolution 
and to facilitate the efforts of UNESCO and of the above mentioncd Committee of scholars to implement 
its provisions.” 


On behalf of the Deutsche Morgenlündische Gesellschaft Dr. A. Falkenstein made an announcement 
about the Lidzbarski Medal. Unfortunately, no manuscript had been submitted dealing with the subject 
proposed at the Moscow Congress, namely, “The Poetic Literature of Ugaritic". The Lidzbarski Committee 
(consisting of four persons, one cach from England, France, Germany and the U.S.A.) had therefore decided 
to award the Medal to Lady E: S. Drower of Oxford (England) because of her work on the traditions and 
the language of Mandacans. Lady Drower’s studies, begun during a stay of many ycars in Baghdad, and 
recently completed by the publication of a Mandacic dictionary, was considered by the Committee to be the 
Continuation and the consummation of Lidzbarski’s work. 

He адас that his Committee had selected “Aspects of Pagan or Gnostic Religion in the Near East" 
as the subject for the next compctition. Manuscripts may be in English, German, or French; and must 
be sent to the Secretary of the Deutsche Morgenliindische Gesellschaft at lcast six months before the next 
International Congress of Oricntalists mects. 


The business of the Flenary Session having been completed in good time, the President invited Mr. J- D. 
Pearson, Librarian of the School of Oriental and African Studies in the University of London, to give a 
talk on Oriental Bibliography. Mr. Pearson apologised for speaking cxtempore before so distinguished 
an audience, and then said: 


My idea of the functioning of bibliography i is that it should өсек to record and to bring under 
control the vast mass of publications now десіп; ‹ produced i in all countrics relating to the subjects with 
which we arc concerned. In our own£icld or oriental or Asian studics, this mass is of considerable 
dimensionsy We are told that in Japan alone, every ycar at least 20,000 books are published, of which 


some 40 per cent are considered to be important for our studies. In India, the figure is perhaps some- ` 


„ting like 17,000 monographic publications. In the United Arab Republic, every year some 1,000 
publications may be assumed to be of first class importance for our studies. 

Naturally enough, we are not only concerned with the publications of Asian countries; we arc 
also concerned with the productions of scholars in the countries of Europe, America and Australia. 
After all, wc have to take іп опе another's ‘washing’. In the U.K. last усаг, some 1,000 books on 
Oriental or African СЕ were produced, and of course a great many more periodical articles. 
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But the main reason why I wanted to address this Congress on oriental bibliography was that 
I felt that thi8 was an important subject which ought to receive at least some attention every time the 
International Congress of Orientalists meets, I particularly havein minda paper which M. Gaudefroy- 
Decmombynes presented at the XXI International Congress of Orientalists held in Paris іп 1948, where 
his main proposal was that the Orientalische Bibliographie should be reviscd. All members present will 
recall that this valuable work was produced in Germany for a great many years. It was founded by a 
August Mueller and edited latterly by Lucien Scherman, and it covered the whole of the literature с "2 
on oriental studics from 1887 until 1911. For the whole of that period, it performed the same function; 
orientalists had no need to Xo anywhere else to get the documentation necessary for their studies. The 
zenith of this was reached it} the volume for 1911 when 7,307 titles of books and articles were recorded 
as well as a vast number of bYoks reviewed. * 

M. Gaudcfroy-Demomi»ynes, regretting the demise of this extremely uscful publication, 
proposed that attempts should be made to revive it, and he suggested that every country should appoin š 
a national committee which would appoint two of its members to serve on an international committee 
which would collect material and publish it. There would be two sections of the bibliography, the 
first of which was to include works in any language relating to linguistics, archacology, history, sek Re, É 
philosophy and religion, sociology and folk-lore in Asia, Africa and Oceania. The second section 
was to contain works written in each of the languages of Asia and Africa constituting the actual із 
literature of castern lands and consisting of poctry, novels, drama, criticism as well as Icarned works 2: 
relating to the relevant subjects. It was suggested that mcans should be found, for climinating un- 
important books and articles. As a librarian, I strongly support this suggestion. It is onc thingato 
know all that is being published in the various countrics where these studics are pursued; it is another 
to choose the ones that are important to be added to our librarics and preserved for the benefit of „ 
scholars for all times. ; 

The Congress itself adopted a resolution to the effect that an Orientalist Bibliography should 
be set up similar in form to the former Orientalische Bibliographie. The Congress decided that the s 
Permanent International Committee should claborate plans and look for means for bringing about 
with the assistance of scientific bodies the establishment of this bibliography. ; 

However, nothing very much seems to have been achieved in this dircction; and in 1953 it was 
reported that the International Union of Orientalists had indicated that a gencral bibliography in 
this fteld could hardly be envisaged and that it would, for tltc time being, limit its activities to Egyptian, 
Ethiopian and Buddhist bibliographies. Quite incidentally, I for onc would welcome morcjnformation 
about this‘rather nebulous organisation, the International Union of Oricntalists, about which we hear 
very little on the whole at these International Congresses. I would like to suggest that we should 
not take its decision of 1953 for granted, but usc all means that we could to persuade it to give another 
look at this question and scc what could be done about it. ^ x 
- It may well be that there is too much being published in these days to try and bring out another 
publication of the size of the Orientalische Bibliographic. Of course, an attempt was made at the School 
of Oriental and African Studics—happily before I arrived therc—to bring out a publication which 
was to be called the Oriental Year which was, in fact, to replace the Orientalische Bibliographic. Мапу 
prominent English scholars served on the editorial byArd of the project which, unfortunately, proved 
abortive for various reasons which I necd not 50/1 here. But, nevertheless, сусп if it should be 
found impossible, to revive the Orientalische Bi'liogreShie, I think the other part of Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes’ suggestion that national committees should be formed and attempts made to list the | 
publications issucd in the various countries relating to oriental studies is an extremely good one and ` 
ought to be examined further. This has, of course, already been done to some extent in some countri 
Recently, in Italy, for instance, the National Commission for UNESCO issued a publicatio: 
Contributo italiano alla conoscenza d.llOrienle which listed all the works produced in that 
oriental studies from 1935 to 1958. In fact, there is a whole series of publications go 
which list the Orientalist productions of Italian scholars. - 

The United Kingdom, too, has recently started to list all publicati 
studies which arc published there. That has been done in the issues of the 


% 
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British Orientalists. Jn some Asian countries, too, as for instance, Japan, a publication is issued which 
lists all the books and articles on oriental subjects published in Japan. 

There is a lot to be said about these bibliographies being brought out on a national scale. It 
isso much casier to obtain the publications in the first instance and that perhaps is the main advantage 
of having them donc in this way. They come morc quickly too. This is not to denigrate in any way 
the great cfforts being made by somc periodical publications clsewhere to list the current 
productions throughout the whole world on these subjects. I need only refer to the Bibliography 
of Asian studies which is publislicd by the Association of Asian Studies in America or the Abstracta 
Islamica which appeared in the Revue des études islamiques. 1 think aat even these publications would 
be vastly improved if they could draw upon the national bibliogra; hies of the type that I recommend. 
So I would like to suggest to this Congress that the proposals of Gudefroy-Demombyncs should again 
be considered carefully cither by the permanent consultative*committce or perhaps by the Inter- 
national Union of Oricnjalists: 

There is onc morc point which I would like to make, and that is, whether it is useful to have 
this complete list of publications. Whether they be useful or not, it is quite impossible for 


` anyone to rcad all of them. In the field of Islam alone, for instance, are published at least 1,500 


articles every year in European languages. So, anyone who trics to read all that is published 
on Islam would have to read three articles every working day and four on Sundays and still find 

“time to read books and articles in oriental languages! Even if you can contrive to read all 
that appears on your own subject, it is manifestly impossible to keep up with the developments in subjects 
on which you would like to be informed. I would, therefore, suggest that consideration should also 
be given to the sponsoring of annual scientific reports on various branches of oriental studies. Here 
again, we go back to a publication issued many ycars ago in Germany which supplied annual research 
reports on oriental studies. This was started аз long ago as 1846 and it continued until 1881, and 
later on was revived in 1907 and published until 1919 in the ZDMG. These are quite succinct accounts 
of the principal developments in all branches of these studies and, in my opinion, this would be 
extremely useful today. 


Thanking Mr. Pearson for his talk on a very fascinating subject, the President asked Mr. Morgenstierne“ 


whether he would like to say anything on bchalf of the International Union of Orientalists. ‘The latter dis- 
claimed any right to speak on behalf of the International Union of Orientalists because the previous day Dr. 
Parr of Copenhagen had been elected as the new President. But since he had been invited to speak he would 
like to say that the Union was founded in 1951 during the XXII Congress of Orientalists at Istanbul as a sort 
ofintermediary to distribute grants given by UNESCO for a number of international undertakings and publica- 
tions of gencral importance. He did not have a complete list of the publications of the IUO; but from memory 
mentioned a number of them:'a dictionary of Mahabharata; a Buddhist Bibliography: a Sumerian Lexico- 
graphy; the Fundamentals of Turkish Philosophy; A Corpus Inscriptianum Iranicum; an Atlas of Iranian 
Languages. The Union had rather small funds at its disposal, but its objectives were worthy of support; and 
he hoped it would be possible to enlarge its activities by obtaining financial support from other sources. 


After a general discussion on Mr. Pearson's. Qk, the President wound up the session, saying: 


Mr. Pearson referred to the Бо бы bibliography is itself becoming quite a formidable onc. 
Nowadays, when we go to a library sometimes we find that the catalogue is bigger than thc 
contents of some smaller libraries. There was a time wheif a person with 200 manuscripts was held 

seto have a very rich library and people came from far-off lands to consult them. Printing has brought 
in a great revolution and great progress, but in moments of weakness and uncertainty one may also 
have cause to regret, the multiplication of books, for it has certainly added to the worries and the burden 
of scholars throughout the world. Some of you may remember the old saying: “Much reading is 
the weariness of Ше”. Today, the flow of publications is more formidable than all the waterfalls—the 
Niagara Falls, the Victoria Falls and others—put together. Even in any narrow scction of a subject 
one just cannot keep abreast of the new books, periodicals and paper that are poured out. 
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| Bibliography has therefore become very important, because through proper bibliographies 
alone can the scholar hope to keep abreast with the growth of knowledge in his own field. Perhaps 
we shall very soon have to have bibliograpliics of bibliographics. I am told that there is already one + 
but many more will be required. Then, perhaps, the bibliographics will also break up subject-wise, 
country-wise and so on. I hope it will not break up author-wise; but even that may occur. 

We are very thankful to Mr. Pearson for the very interesting and useful contribution he has 
made. We are also thankful to the delegates who have given us some idea of what is being done in 
their countries. I suppose, in every country today, some attempt is being made at bibliography of onc 

| type or another. We have also started a bibliography here from 1900. You may ask why we have 
| started from 1900. It is fd the simple reason that we think that, if we can get it donc from 1900 till 
| today, it will then be a muc. \ simpler task to tackle the books published prior to 1900. We have come 
| up to about 1947, as far as remember, and perhaps in another few years we shall come up to 1964. 
| Then we will go back from 1500. This is a gencral purpose bibliography and not a bibliography of, 
| the type Mr. Pearson had in mind. ° 
The nced for a proper bibliography is felt in every sphere of knowledge. We had the first 

Asian History Congress here in Delhi two years ago. Yesterday, we were talking of orientology and 
occidentology. We found that our lack of knowledge of onc another inside Asia was almost as coidssal 4 
as the lack of knowledge between the occident and the orient. Опе of the resolutions passed at that 
Asian History Congress was that every Asian country should prepare a bibliography of the historical 
literature of that country. We had a promise that this bibliography would be handed over to us by 
the end of 1962. I am very,sorry to say that 1962 has gone, 1963 has gone and we arc still waiting for 
these national bibliographies from many countries. The first part of the report of the Asian Histüry 
Congress is almost ready. We cannot undertake the publication of the second and the third parts 
till we get the bibliographies. Therefore, I take this opportunity of appealing to all delegates from + 
Asian countries that they may kindly try to expedite the despatch of the bibliography of history from 
their own countrics. This would be one step towards the preparation of that more comprehensive 
oriental bibliography which Mr. Pearson has in view. : 

Once again, on your behalf'and my own, I thank Mr. Pearson. I also thank all of you for giving 
him a patient hearing. 2 

Now, for the first time during the session, іп the rather busy schedule of your papers and discus- 
sions, you have a full hour and half which is entirely your own. 


CONCLUDING SESSION 


The concluding session of the XXVI International Congress of Orientalists was held in the main hall of 
Vigyan Bhavan at 2-30 Р.М. on Friday the 10th of January 1964, with Prof. Humayun Kabir (President of 
the XXVI Congress) in the chair. — 

After a general report on the Congress had been presented the report gf the Consultative Committee was 
placed before the plenary scssion. The Chairman stated that all the suggestions sent to the Organising Com- 

,mittce had been placed before the Consultative Committee, which had made recommendations regarding 
some of them, and in other cases had recorded them, so that no furthey/iction was called for. The following 
recommendations of the Consultative Committee were then placed bélore the plenary session: 

(A) “That the suggestion to revise the statutes of the International Congress of Orientalists be referred 
to an International Committee consisting of the following seven members— 


1. Prof. K. Enoki (Japan). 
‚ 2. Prof. R. N. Dandekar (India). 
3. Prof. Yahya el-Khachab (UAR). 
4. Academician E. M. Zhukov (USSR). 2 c 
4 5. Prof. J. Filliozat (France). 
6. Prof. C. Morgenstierne (Norway). 
7. Prof. W. Norman Brown (USA), Convener. 


"The terms of the Committee would be— қ 

(1) To investigate whether it is desirable to sct up a permanent executive committee for the International 
Congress of Orientalists; l 

(2) To consider the scope of the International Congress of Orientalists, and 

(8) To consider problems concerning the organisation of the sessions of the International Congress of 
Orientalists, E € 

This Committce shall report to the XXVII International Congress of Orientalists.” 

The prtposal was approved by acclamation. The Consultative Committee had recommended that the 
resolution of Dr. Buddha Prakash about the screening of persons and of papers be referred to the above 
International Committee as that Committee's terms of reference would cover this question. After some 
discussion this recommendation, was accepted by majority. E 


(B) “The Committee considered the proposal by Mr. Lhalungpa about the preparation of an Encyclo- 
pacdia Tibetica, and recommended that the author of the resolution be advised to approach UNESCO.” 
This recommendation was unanimously accepted by the, Plenary session. : 


(C) “The Committee considered the recommendation of the Egyptology Section regarding the con- 
tinuation of an annual bibliography started by the late Prof. Abbe J. Janssen, and recommended that the 
work should continue under the present Editor аза further recommended that UNESCO be requested to 
continue its assistance as in tht past.” 5 «M e 

"This recommendation was approved unanimously. 


(D) “The Committce considered the following recommendation received from the section on Classical’ 


Sanskat. ° . 

“The XXVI Session of the International Congress of Orientalists welcomes the undertaking by the All 
India Kashiraj Trust at Banaras of the Purana project for the critical edition of all the Puranas and critical 
studies related to the Puranas in all aspects, and recommends that persons and institutions interested in 
oriental research lend their support and co-operation to the undertaking." 

The recommendation was unanimously accepted. 

. ғ 
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(E) “The Committee considered a proposal from Mr. Pearson regarding Orientalische Bibliographie, and 
made the following recommendations: = 


The XXVI International Congress of Orientalists recommends to the appropriate bodies in all countries 
where oriental studies are pursued to compile annual lists of publications issued in those'countries, and to 
consider the possiblity of reviving the Oricntalische Bibliographie on the basis of these lists. 

The recommendation was unanimously carried. Thereupon Dr. Charles Fabri suggested that since 
this would be an international undertaking, it should be uniform in all countries by some kind of international 
agrecment. This suggestion was accepted by the President, who said that he would ask the people who had 
in the past edited the Orientalisthe Bibliographie to prepare some kind of pro-forma. This pro-forma would 
be circulated through UNESCOjand the International Union of Orientalists to all the learned bodies in the 
different countrics. : 2 


(F) “The Committee noted with satisfaction the information given by Dr. Maryla Falk about a projzet 
to found and establish in Europe a European Institute of Indian Studies.” zi 
This was noted. 


(G) “The Committce noted with satisfaction the project to prepare a handbook of Turkic cultur id а 4 
Turkic edition of that handbook with International co-operation.” E 


The Plenary session noted this with satisfaction. = 


(Н) “The Committee considered a letter received from Prof. Nguyen Khac Kham stating that some 
delegates’ papers showed a tendency to exploit the Congress for political purposes and idcological propaganda, 
and recommending that a resolution be passed at the Plenary session precluding political or aggressive allu- 
sions in any paper submitted to the Congress of Oricntalists, The Consultative Committce recommended 
that this letter be recorded.” 

After a brief discussion the delegates agrced that in principle the suggestior-was unexceptionable, but, 
there was always bound to be difference of opinion as to what is fair criticism and what is propaganda. There- 
upon the recommendation that the letter be recorded was accepted. 


(1) “The Consultative Committee considered the following resolution from the East Asian Studies 
Scction, and recommended its acceptance: 

‘This Congress recommends the continuation and completion of the Sung project which was initiated 
by the lafe Prof. E. Balasz, and the Ming project initiated by the Association for Asian studies especially the : 
compilation and publication of a Ming Bibliographical History under the editorship of Prof. Goodrich.” ат 

This recommendation was approved unanimously. xs 


After the recommendations of the Consultative Committec had been duly accepted at the Plenary session, 
delegates from a number of countries—A. Abu-Bakr of the UAR (who spoke, in Arabic), K. Barr of Denmark, 
K. Enoki of Japan, S. H. Nasr of Iran (who spoke in Persian), Buddha Praksah of India (who spoke in Hindi), 
W. Norman Brown of the USA, Nihar Ranjan Ray of India, A.L. Basham of the U.K., and V. Raghavan of India 
(who spoke in Sanskrit)—made short specches, thanking the Organising Committee for the excellent arrange- 
ments made for their comfort, and the facilities provided for the work. In particular they thanked Prof. 
Humayun Kabir (the Chairman), Prof. R. N. Dandekar {the Academic Secretary), Shri A. K. Ghosh (the 
Administrative Secretary), Dr. Kapila Vatsyayan.(Joint Secretary) and the host of anonymous workers, men 
and women, college and school students who hac wo xea`go hard to make.this Congress a memorable onc. 
This was all the more gratifying because, they sai, the ХХ 7I Congress was the first to he held in Asia; and 
although India was the host country, the Organising Committee had appointed scholars f om other countries 
to be Chairmen of all the 14 Sections and Sut-Sections, It was true that oriental studies as we know th 
today began in Europe in the 17th century: But, said Prof. Abu-Bakr, Europe was interested in orient 
learning as long ago as the 5th century B.C., when Greek historians began their study of the East. It wa 
suggested by Prof. Nasr that a time might soon come when there will be a Congress of Occidentalists in 1 thi. 
Prof. Norman Brown mentioned the great growth in the numbers of delegates attending these In national 
Congresses of Orientalists, and said that this showed an increasing interest throughout the worlc ds 
where civilisations first arosc. - 
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The President then addressed the delegates, saying: 


| 

PROGEEDI VGS OF TWENTY-SIXTH CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS | 

Я » У | 

Friends and fellow delegates, now we come to the end of what has been for all of us a week of | 

rich experience, and I hope, somc satisfaction. 

Before I give you some gencral impressions about the Congress, I would like to thank some of my 

colleagues and others who have worked so hard to make this Congress a success. I would like to make a | 
special reference to Prof. Dandekar, the Academic Secretary, Mr. A. Ghosh, Dircctor-General of 

Archacology, who is onc of those silent men who stay behind the scencs and allow others to take the | 

credit for their work, Prof. Nizamuddin, Dr. Raghavan whom we wege able to persuade to appcar for x 

| 

1 

| 

| 


a few minutes before you to address you in the Devabhasha of Indiah and Dr. Morley of the National 
Muscum, for their help in organising the academic side of the Cong:ess. Оп the administrative side, 
we owe a great deal to Mr. A. K. Ghosh, the General Secretary, /Чг. Т. S. Krishnamurthi and Mrs. 
Kapila Vatsyayan. I would like specially to refer to Mrs. Vatsyayan who has worked with great 
industry and efficiency, Mc. T. S. Krishnamurthi who again is onc of the silent workers and who has 
given balanced judgement and steadiness and stability to the work, and Mr. Ghosh who has been an 
~.. excellent leader of a very finc team. I would also like to thank those all nameless soldiers, as was 
С mentioned by Professor Basham and others, soldiers of peace, soldiers іп the work of education and 
culture, some of them young students from the university, and others who did not have the opportunity 
"for higher education and culture but who by their conduct and deportment have shown that they arc 
inheritors of the rich culture of the world. . 

I must aiso pay a tribute to thc Commission which came from.outsidc to help us: to Dr. Gafurov, 
the president of the last Congress, and to the chairmen and secretaries of the fourteen sections. They 
have truly had a herculean task. Dr. Dandekar gave you a list of the number of papers with which 
cach of them had to cope. The number was not very large in one or two sections but where the number 
was not large, the subjects were so varied, and selected from such a wide range of interests, that the 
chairmen and the secretaries had all their work cut out for them. And as you, my very patient listeners, 
my very dear friends know, to listen all the timc to other people’s voices is опе of the experience which 
all of us do по relish ! Some of us who have an opportunity of inflicting our voice on you perhaps take 
an undue advantage and persist longer than we should. 

1 am sure I am speaking on behalf of all of you when I say that we are deeply indebted to all | 
sectional chairmen and secretaries. and their collaborators for their devoted work from 9-30 in the | 
morning till 5 in the evening officially, but very often unofficially for long hours thereafter. I would 
also like to thank all those who have presented books and other published literature to thc delegates. 

I cannot mention all of them but we owe our thanks to all of them. 

I know that many delegates wanted to speak today, on this occasion. From India alone there | 
was a large number who wanted to speak and there was even a demand that cach university might be ' 
allowed to send ore speaker. ‘There are 55 universities in India; and if we were to allow onc represcn- 
tative from cach university, we would not have had the pleasure and the privilege of listening to many 
of our friends from abroad; and, therefore, I cut down the number to three, and we had speakers in 
Hindi, Sanskrit and English, three persons representing; three different attitudes and three different 
sections of the people. 1 

It will interest you to hear that one othe things which struck me, as I looked through the list of 
names of our Consultative Committee, is (Бс {ict thit fourteen nations are represented on it. We had 
fourteen sections, in the present Congress? and Әп tne Consultative Committce, fourteen nations were 
represented; perhaps a wider coverage of nationalities than in any previous International Congress 
of Orientalists. From that point of view, this Cozgress has really brought together pcople from * 
^ic farthest areas, geographically, and I may add, also pclitically, idcologically and in terms of interest. 

One of the most striking and pleasing features of this Congress has been that while cach scholar 
has put forward his peint of view with firmness, strength, and at times intensity, all this has been done 
within the strict limits of academic discipline and scientific objectivity. There have been many points 
of view and many differences, even clashes of opinion but I am happy to find that, in spite of 
these differences, the atmosphere of the Congress has been throughout’ friendly, co-operative and 
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constructive, as one has a right to expect from such a distinguished assembly of scholars coming 
from all over the world. < 
You have heard about the likely consequences or achicvemcnts of the Congress. No onc 
would claim that any profound discoverics have been made here; but, at the same time, I think that no 
one will deny that every member who has attended this Congress will go back richer for it in two ways. 
For every onc of the participants, there has been a widening of his or her mental horizon. Many great 
scholars in the modern world, whether they are orientalists or occidentalisis, whether they are scientists 
or students of the humanities, tend to become specialists, end, therefore, tend to concern themselves 
with a narrow section of Vie vast realm of reality, Ав they specialise and learn more and more about 
their own fields, they als tend to become narrow specialists. That is a danger which no one can 
avoid. In fact, the enornipus accumulation of knowledge today and the fact that contributions are 
being made not from апу onsource but from many sources, and from many different points of view; 
demand that anyone who wants to be a master of his subject, if that is at all possible in the mode 
world, must concentrate his attention on a narrow scctor of whatever his field of interest may be. 
Gone arc the days when someone could say that all knowledge is his domain. * The days of the encyclo- 
pacdists are іп a sense over. Even in the natural sciences, we cannot have today what onc couldakave í 
thirty years ago, a complete physicist, or a complete chemist, one who could say that he has touched қ 
every department of his subject. ‘Today, по one can say that he is a complete historian. That would 
be a claim almost beyond human capacity. Perhaps nobody can say, *[ am a complete Indian his- 
torian’, or ‘a complete British historian’ or ‘a complete historian of France’. Specialisation has gone 
so far that onc can hope to"attain mastery over only a small section of a special field. We may heyc a 
quantum physicist or an authority on the Restoration Drama or the French Revolution, but we cannot 
have a physicist or a student of literature or a historian who will cover the entire range of his subject. 
This is one reason why a Congress of this type has a special value, because it brings the specia- 
lists together and allows them to rub shoulders with one another. Not only that. It compels thea 
specialists to speak to a comparatively non-spccialist audience. It compels the specialist to rethink 
his problems, to restate them in language and in terms and in an idiom which all can understand. 
From that point of view, there is a widening of cxpericnce both for those who contribute and those who 
receive, That famous saying that the quality of mercy is twice blesscd—it blesses him that gives and 
him that takes—also applies here. It has happened here again and again and, if I may say so, perhaps 
with compound interest. . 
The second great advantage has partly flown from the first. The Congress has provided stimula- с 
tion for the experts, Бу way оГ suggestions of new points of view. When different disciplines meet, 
there is always a cross-fertilisation of ideas, and as a result, many ncw suggestions, many new lines of 
thought, many new lines of interpretation offer themselves to scholars. I am sure that in this Congress, 
where many common problems have been attacked from different а: glcs, and many different problems 
have been tackled by different scholars with different backgrounds, there has been this kind of reference 
and cross-acference leading to cross-fcrtilisation of ideas, and therefore, a stimulation of the mind of 
бо the expert and the comparative Jayman. A 
Even if these two values had not been realised —which аге values in themselves—the Congress 
has been worthwhile by the very fact of the comin’) together of so many scholars from different areas 


new friendships. The Gongress has allowes аз 7 rof, Лазат put itso beautifully, young people to come 
into contact with the established doyens in the field. It has allowed the young scholars of today— 
shall 1 change the metaphor—not to try racic mettle but cross swords intellectuahy with some of the 
stalwarts in the field. This surely has/ocen an experience and an inspiration both for the young and - 
the old, We often think that it is the great scholar, the teacher, the savant who alone teaches. But 
experience, especially of those who have any experience of actual teaching, bears out that in any case of 
teaching, it is always a mutual give and take. Very often the teacher Icarns quite as much from th 
pupil, maybe from a foolish question, maybe from a casual remark, maybe from a demand for c: lai 
tion ora restatement of a particularly difficult problem. In this way, a pupil very often starts | new t 
of thought in the mind of the teacher himself. This renewal of old contacts and establishm 
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contacts, this establishment of human relationships and friendships is one of the great values of this 
Congress. Here I wéuld claim—I hope I shall not bc misunderstood—that this Congress has been 
entirely successful, for there has never been discord; there have been differences, but they have been i 
smoothened out; there have been clashes of points of vicw, but they have been reconciled, and, in the l 
end, there has always been understanding—cven when the differences have remaincd. | 
Just опе more point about the way in which sometimes even scholars go astray and how суїйепсе I 
can bc interpreted, rzinterpreted and misinterpreted. This morning, I listened to a most interesting i 
paper about archacological excavations and dating them by carbon-14 tests. After I came out, I | 
casually mentioned to a scholar that carbon-14 tests have caused a }:eadache to some archaeologists, | 
because some of the results seemed startling. What is even worse, in (те particular case, їп a particular | 
laboratory, the machine which was doing that carbon-14 test haddevcloped some defect; therefore, | 
some of the results were doubtful. Later on I heard this was z-ntioned in the mccting, but it was | 
fixed upon some particular laboratory which had nothing to do with the incident which I had in view. | 
Here we have an example of the way in which evidence changes from, shall I say, mouth to mouth ? | 
I report to somebody and he reports to a third person and he reports again to somebody clsc. There 
= is only the minutest deviation between any two successive reports but the difference between the first | 
and the tenth is staggering ! As in shading from black to white through many intermediate greys, 
we find a gradual spreading of the spectrum. We thus come across interpretations which we cannot | 
гссері, but when we go into the evidence, we find that there was a plausible basis for even an extrava- 
gant explanation. | 
Tam mentioning this only to make one last point. A Congress like this, where so many different | 
scholars meet, so many different points of view are put forth, also offers a great lesson in intellectual | 
humility and intellectual daring, intellectual humility because everyone of us is liable to make mistakes ! 
of this type; and intellectual daring because unless we dare to ask questions, unless we суеп dare to make | 
mistakes, knowledge will never advance. Human progress in every field is due to the fact that somcone 
had the courage to question what other people had accepted unquestioningly. Іп this way, through | 
continuous challenge and rcsponsc, through continual denial and acceptance, through continual 
rejection and agreement, knowledge advances. That is how in this great Congress of Orientalists, | 
scholars from all over the world have come and made contributions which we can add to the sum | 
total of human knowledge. 
We are now about to part. As.we go, I hope that the flag which has been put up oa the wall | 
will be remembered by us. And we shall go in the spirit of the great message there—cherishing each 
other, let us achieve the great good. If we cherish each other, if we stand together, if we pursue the 
truth and nothing but the truth, within the limits of our capacity, as far as our knowledge gocs, we can | 
achieve great good. Well be it with you—Farewell. I use the word ‘farewell’ in the literal sensc— 
fare ye well. Let ever be vell with you. God be with you—goodbye. This is what it means, but we 
very often use it without understanding it. God be with you. Let us шесі again and often. We | 
have come in friendship, we have lived here for a weck in friendship. Let us depart in friendship, | 
to meet again in friendship as soon as the International Congress mects again. ^j 


Dr. Gafurov then made a brief specch, and noved a vote of thanks to the Organising Committee of the 
XXVI Congress, and to the Chairman Prof. Kabir mr the, work donc in preparing for the Congress, and for 
the meticulous care to details wkich had made this Cingréss so pleasant and so useful. This was carried by 

3 199 Erza 
acclamation. r t 
The President thereupon declared that the XXVI Inte national Congress of Orientalists was over, 
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SECTIONAL CHAIRMEN WITH SHRI M. C. CHAGLA AND SECRETARIES TO THE ORGANISING COMMITTEE 


Sitting (left to right) : Paul Thieme, R. W. Beachey, Kapila Vatsyayan, M. C. Chagla, А. Falkentstein, 
> Zeki V. Togan, I. Poure-Davoud, P. J. Zoetmulder 


Standing (left to right) : Hermann Berger, Wilfred C. Smith, A. Abu-Bakr, Ludwik Sternbach, Boris 


Piotrovsky, Olivier Lacombe, A. K. Ghosh, Kazuo Enoki, A. L. Basham, 
Rufsell Jones, R. N. Dandekar 
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| : SYMPOSIUM ON ROLE "OF ORIENTAL STUDIES IN 


A symposium on the “Role of Oricntal Studiesin the Humanitics” took place at New Delhi in the Vigyan = 
Bhavan from 6 to 8 p.m. on the 6th January, 1964, as onc of the functions of thc Twyenty-sixth International 
Congress of Orientalists. Apart from Professor Humayun Kabir, the General President of thc Congress and the - 
| Chairman of the Symposium, who delivered the inaugural and concluding speeches, the principalspcakers were 
| Professors Suniti Kumar Chatterji, J. Filliozat, A. Palat, A. L. Basham and W. Norman Brown. Their 
| specchcs arc reproduced here in full. А few other Delegates also made brief observations; the salient points 
| thereof are also given here. Shri A. Ghosh, Director General of Archacology i in India, acted as the Secretary 
| and rapporteur for the Symposium. 


! Professor Humayun Kabir: Inaugural speech.—I have already extended my warm welcome to 
scholars who arc attending this International Congress of Orientalists. I repeat that welcome this cvening 
when we have met in the Symposium to discuss the Role of Oriental Studies in the Humanities. 

In my remarks at the Inaugural Session of the Congress, I pleaded that the group of disciplines described 
as Oricntology must find a place in the gencral field of Humanistic Studies in the world, In the past, studies 23 
in the Humanitics have unfortunately often been sectarian or regional. "This has been defended on the ground 
that the study of science has also been based on the division of reality into separate sections, ‘Thus, Physics, 
Chemistry and Botany may study the same phenomenon and yet are quite distinct and separate from each 
other. In the case of the Natural Sciences, which depend on abstraction, such separation is perhaps in- 
escapable. In science, we concentrate our attention on some one aspect of reality while assuming that other е 
things remain the same in order to establish general laws. ‘This method has paid rich dividends in the field 
of Natural Sciences, and there has been an inclination to extend the same method to the study of the Humanities. 

A little reflection will, however, show that whatever may bc the position inzegard to the Natural Sciences, 
such restriction of attention and interest to the narrow fields of experience is not feasible in the case of the 
Humanities. The Humanities, from the nature of the case, cannot be divided into watertight compart- 
ments. We sometimes forget this, as ancient civilisations have-ofttn been regarded as closed systems that 
flourished independently. We have recognised peripheral contacts among them, but by and large they 
| seem to have run their own scparate courses. Thus, it is possible to give an account of the Civilisation of 
| India in the 2nd century в.с. without any direct reference to what happened in contemporary Egypt or 

China. No doubt there were mutual contacts and influences even then, but because of difficultics of com- 
| munications, these contacts and influences were not so prominent or pervasive. That is why India studied 
her classics without reference to outside sources, and till recently traditional European scholarship found the 
origin of civilisatiop in the Mediterranean region. 
Independent study of regional cultures may have had some validity in the Past, but today the world 4 
has been knit into a single unit by the advance of science and technology. Events іп one country have imme- қ 
diate repercussions on all other countries. Besides, cvery one of the contemporary civilisations has borrowed 
heavily from past civilisations. What we call European civilisation is based on at lcast three distinct elements, | 
namely, the Judaic heritage, the Gracco-Roman contributions and the écientific tradition that develo 
as a result of the Arab impact on Europe. Arab civilisation, in turn, was the result of an amalgam of Judai 
Й religious thought, Iranian arts and crafts, Indian scientific influences, Greek philosophy 2nd Roman law. 
The modern man must therefore know something about the past history of his own country as well as 
| countries, In addition, hc must be in touch with contemporary devel; ments in other regions in the world. 
j We in Asia perhaps know ‘a little more about European history anë philosophy than the averag e 
i pean knows about Asia. The political domination of the West over Asia for some three hundred year 
{ led to many economic and social ills, but in the contemporary wok, it has given the Asian a cultu 
over the European. Europcans have themselves suffered because ‘of their lack of knowledge of thi 
To take only one example, semantics has come into fashion in European philosophy only in rece: 
+ 
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but India experienced this phase in philsophical thought centuries j:go. If Europe had information about 
the Indian experience, Euro; сап philosophy might have avoided somc recent mistakes. : 

Tt is therefore necessary that there should be a revival of interest in Eastern Studies in Europe and America. 
I am not forgetting the great European scholars of the 18th and 19th centuries whose devotion and labour 
led to the re-discovery of many forgotten values of Oriental thought. They have laid the whole world under 
а deep intrii ‘ual debt, but I regret to say that Oriental Studies are nowadays losing in popularity in most 
countrics‘of Europe and America. There are still great savants in Britain and France, Germany and Italy 
and other Western countries but with the possible exception of U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. general interest in such 
studies has flagged. Аз 2 result, Asian Studies arc not occupying today the position they should for a proper 
intellectual appraisal of human civilisation. Asia and Africa are anxious to discover and utilise the know- 
ledge of the West. Europe and America must likewise strive for discovering and utilising the knowledge of 
Asia and Africa, In fact, any study of the Humanities should in the modern context comprehend knowledge 
bf both East and West. Orientology must therefore form an integral part of the study of the Humanitics 
in all countries of the world. 7 

I have great pleasure in requesting Professor Suniti Kumar Chatterji to open the discussion. 


Professor Suniti Kumar Chatterji.—I had the privilege of spending six monthsin the United States 
of America in 1951-52 as Visiting Lecturer at the School of South Asia Studies in the University of Pennsylvania 
in Philadelphia. This was my first visit to the States, and both during my stay there and after my return 
to India, I was frequently asked by Americans as well as Indians as to what impressed me most in America. 
I used to mention two things. First, the big American skyscrapers like the Empire State Building and the 
Rackefeller Building in New York, which for me more than anything clse were a stupendous testimony to 
the achievement of Man in America in creative control over both matter and energy in Nature. And sccondly, 
the spirit of present-day progressive America, in trying’ to intcgrate in its intellectual and spiritual life the 
entire world of human thought and action (particularly of the Eastern World which was outside the zonc of 
the West which formed America's inheritance from Europe), was something which filled me with wonder, 
admiration and hope. This latter I found in some of the Universities—particularly in a small gathering of 
graduate students in Columbia, University, where I was asked to speak on the valuc of Indian thought as 
in the Upanishads for Modern Man. These students had taken up an optional course in a new subject 
started by the Faculty of Arts, namely, onc in the literatures of the Eastern countrics—Japan, China, India, 
Persia and Arabia, and the Hebrew world outside the Old Testament—studied through translations. 
America’s—and the modern Western World’s—success in the physical sciences and in harnessing Nature to 
the service of“Man is quite obvious, and, like many other things standing before our суез, the skyscraper is a 
living proof, But the more subtle revolution that is taking place slowly and silently in the inner life and spirit 
of Amcrica and the West, through an enlargement of its vision by contact with cultures which were once 
considered to be alien to and opposing in both spirit and practice that of the West, is fraught with immense 
possibilities for not merely the Western Man and Western Society but for the whole of Humanity. We arc 
now at the threshold of a new age, ushered in by the new developments of the physical sciences in the West 
and their inevitable acceptance by the East, when East and West will no longer present contrasting or oppos- 
ing worlds of thought and living and action, but will be representatives of a common universal civilisation 
and ideology complementary to each other. . 

East and West—the Orient and the Occident—there have for the past centurics been considered to 
be two opposing and conflicting, worlds in life and thought. Asia and Europe (with Black Africa, pre-Colum- 
bian America, ani Oceania in the background) were considered, in Europe morc than in Asia, as two 
contrasting world:. ‘The germs of this go back to the ancient Hellenic,age—e.g., the vague views of Herodotus 
in his history as to the conflict between the Grecks and the Persians, the Grecks as representing Europe and 
the Persians as representing the Barbar ans, i.c., the speakers of non-Greck languages in Asia. But generally 
Man, whether in the West or in the’East, in ancient times did not have any definit Га categorica I 
division of humanity in two main spheres. The contrast, it ld д uen D 
CERES ; paneres. ast, it would appear, developed with the spread of 

hristian’<y in the W est and the establishmc. % of Islam in the Near East and in North Africa with cncroach- 
ments in parts of Mediterranean Europe. Asia or the East as the homeland of Judaism and Christianity, 
specially he Near East as the seat of Biblical tradition, was looked upon with respect. The idea behind the 
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Latin expressions ex Oriente Lux and ex Chcidente Lex would appear to have been established with the adoption 
of Christianity in the Roman empire. Right dowa to the carly centuries of tht Roman empire, the contrast 
between the West and the East did not crystallise in the way it had done after the period.of the Crusades 
and subsequently after the commencement of world domination by Western Europe through the discovery 
of America and India. This began with the expansion of conquest and trade and the establishment of the 
Christian faith in the countries of America, Africa and Asia, first by the Spanish people and WE Rortuguese, 
and then by the English, the French and the Dutch. : 

With the destruction of Baghdad by the Mongols in 1258, Arab Muslim civilization as forming a bridge 
between Europe and Asia received a crushing blow from which it never recovered, But the contrast between s 
the non-Christian East and the Christian West, which started with Islamic Arab conquests and reached quite 
its height with the Crusades, continued, even though the vast world-empire of the Mongols frém the time of 
Chingiz Khan, throughout the whole of North and Central Asia and Iran as well as Eastern Europe up to 
the Baltic, brought in a sort of Pax Mongolica, in spite of the initial atrocities of the Mongol conquest; ani 
this Pax Mongolica helped in the dissemination of ideas between interior Asia and interior Europe, and mitigated 
in some directions the growing religious, social and idcological rift between the East and the West. Arabian 
commercial and cultural expansion was checked in the West, and this gave rise to a sense of superiority among 
the newly rising Christian peoples of the West. The inventions and discoveries of science from the 15th century 
onwards became divorced from Eastern, i.c. Western Asiatic, life, and Europe progressed steadily putting Asia 
in the shade. Thus, in the art of navigation and in geographical knowledge, Europe in the 15th-16th centuries 
was already far ahead of the Arab and the Asiatic lands. India and China were stagnating, and Japan was 
isolated. A dynamic Europe and à static Asia were juxtaposed against cach other. The familiar categorical 
division of the civilised world into an active and forceful West slowly and inevitably dominating through her 
science and organisation over a passive and acquiescent East became gradually established from the 17th 
century onwards; and this has continued right down to our day. 

The Renaissance came to Western Europe, and from the second half of the 15th century Greeklearning— e 
literature, art, philosophy and science—took the soul of Western Europe by storm. The Hebrew spirit behind 
Christianity was already modified by that of the Gracco-Roman world, andexcepting within a limited sphere 
of religion, the mind of Western Europe accepted the fertilising leaven of antient Greece. And the Greek 
spirit in itself was so great and so beautiful that it was easily accepted as a part of the European heritage, superior 
to what Asia and the East, as yet undiscovered cultural worlds, could show. Greck values and the Greck 
Weltanschauung were looked upon as having a universal application and appeal. It was also known that a 
good deal of Arab thought and science was but a modification of the Greck. The inherent and most obvious 
supcriority of the West over the East became in this way an axiomatic proposition, an article of faith with the 
mind of the West. The religious men, Roman Catholics and Protestants, taught to believe in the absolute 
truth of Christianity, and not knowing of any other religion in an intelligent way, helped in this by taking it 
upon themselves as their God-appointed duty to convert the pagans and infidels of Asia to the true religion 
which, they thought, had made Europe great. The суй doctrincof the end justifying the means made this act of 
prosclytisation and idcological genocide, howsocver unscrupulous these might be, completely justified. 
Christian Europe and the West naturally were superior to the infidel or pagan East, in the Western conscious- ^ 
ness; and the superior was to remove or destroy the inferior. 

The world is not static, and European expansion in tlte lands of Asia brought Europcan adventurers, 
whether commercial or religious, and European fitibusterers face to face with the barbaric cultures of the 
Islamic World, of India, of Inda;China and Indonesia, and of China and Japan: © There were both repugnance 
and fascination; and with growing familiarity, repugnance largely wore off and fascination"increascd. With 
this fascination, there was gradually established a desire to understand. ‘The beginning of fn interest, which 
from the second half of the 18th century became a scientific and an objectjvc interest, no longer exclusively 
based оп a desire to conquer and to prosclytise; showed itself: the first desire of the Western man to enter within 
the precincts of the Eastern world. Hebrew Studics at first went with G?eck, as part of a theological equip- - 
ment. Then Syriac and Arabic came in, and Arabic was a sort of half-way house between Biblical Studies 
and purely "Oriental? Studies, as something specially conned with the contiguous "Eastern" world 
Islam. Real Orientalism started when the Jesuit scholars from Italy took up the study cie 

mu 


in the 17th-18th centurics, and the Portuguese and the Dutch took up Japanese in connexion with 
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expansion in trade and with Christian prosclytisation. Ina similar ау Modern Indian Languages—Konkani 
and Marathi, Malayalam, T..mil and Bengali—began to he cultivated by Portuguese and other missionaries 
for the propagotion of Christianity, from the 16th century onwards, And then the world of ancient India 
was discovered through Sanskrit and Pali, and that of Ancient Iran through the Avestan: anda full-fledged 
Orientalism and an orbit of Oriental Studics (with disciplines in Arabic, Persian, Chinese and finally Sanskrit) 
became es’auished vis-à-vis the Classical Latin and Greek Studies of Europe, the Graeco-Roman world that 
was the basis of the Western thought and culture. z А 

From the last decades of the 15th century, European maritime expansion started, and with this expansion, 
for throc centuries, up to the last decades of the 18th, European sojourncrs in the East were busy primarily 
exploiting the material resource and the wealth of Asia through trade and conquest, and secondarily (parti- 
cularly among the Spaniards and the Portuguese) in spreading Roman Catholicism. Ав material exploitation 
was going on, the scientific mind of 18th century Europe, with its renewed interest in Man as Man, started 
‘the intellectual exploitation of the East—through an interest in and a study of her diverse civilisations and 
literatures, This was accentuated particularly with the discovery of Sanskrit and along with it the great 
culture of India, with her ancient and medieval monuments. А new world, the existence of which was least 
suspected, thus came within the purview of the West, and this could not but impress the mind of civilised 
Europe. ; 

Intellectual exploitation: of Asia meant the study of and the attempt to understand her literatures, her 
philosophies, and her science, in the different areas. The first gencration of the discoverers, who ushered in 
serious and scicntific, Oriental Studies, like the Englishmen Wilkins and Jones, Colebrooke and Hamilton, 
followed by the French and the Germans, revelled in their new discoveries dnd were in ecstasy over a new world 
off beauty and profundity presented by Sanskrit literature, and also similarly by Chinese literature. The 
empire of Socrates and Plato and Epictetus, of Homer and theGreck tragic poets, of Virgil and Lucretius, was 
faced with that of the Veda and the Mahabharata, of Manu and the Upanishads, of Sankara and Kalidasa, 
of Lao-Tse and Confucius. And already enthusiasts made their appearance, acclaiming the newly discovered 
world of Asia to the skics. 

Passing from an exploitation of the material world of Asia into that of its literature and thought, we now 
come, during the last quarter ofthe 19th and the first quarter of the 20th centurics, into a study and exploitation 
of its Art, and the gradual rcalisation that this Art had in its own right a place of honour beside the deathless 
art of the Hellenic and the Gothic worlds of Europe. The exclusiveness of the West and its claim to be in 
possession, through its Graeco-Roman inheritance and its modern science, of values which were universal and 
before which the inheritance of the East was as nothing, came to be seriously assailed. 

Of course, “Oriental Studies” have not yet been given the fullest acknowledgment that are their duc— 
their vulgarisation, as the French expression is—has just begun, and that too in an extremely restricted and 
rather perfunctory way; and it will Бе some time before they get their full rehabilitation in the intellectual 
domain of the West. It may take some time for an idea to come down from the academy to the streets. The 
basic things in the Weltanschauung of the Japanese, the Chinese and the Indian civilisations, the universal elc- 
ments in them, it is now being conceded, should form part of the mental and spiritual equipment of the West 
also. This is the direct result of a New Humanism which is now coming in. It is the same old Hellenic sense 
of interest in Man as Man—the Greek anthrdpotés, Latinised as Humanitas (and now Sanskritiscd as mdnavalad 
or mdnavikald) in a new and morc universaliscd ferm. It was strengthened by the broad Humanism of ancient 
China (as divorced from her jingoistic nationalism) with its aphoristic ideal: “Ten thousand lands, same 
fecling; under Heaven, one family”, and was further exalted by the philosophic concept behind Indian 
Humanism as іп the Upanishads: “He who secs all beings in the Supreme Self, and the Supreme Sclf in all 
beings, cannot ha.c (or avoid) any onc”, the Indian ideal being love of Man not just as Man, but as a fragment 
of the same Reality which is in the entire Cosmos, including of course Mankind. 

12 The **Oriental World”, and “Orj/ntas Studies", therefore, have now ccased to pose something as basically 
distinct from the Western World, апу. Western Thought and Science. Humanity is one, and therefore human 
thought and endeavour from the higher standpoint are also one, pace what Professor Filmer S.C. Northrop 
has said bout the categorically distinct anc *reconcilable thought-worlds of Judaism, Christianity and Islam 
on the one hand and of Brahmanism, Buddhism, Taoism, Confucianism and Shinto on the other. There 
cannot b? any caste-sense or opposing camps of East and West in this matter. "The Mediterranean and, after 
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that, the European world of Gracco-Lai!n and Germanic and Slavic present опе set of facets in the sum-total 
of human heritage,and the equally broad and significant Aryan, Aryo-Dravidién, and Sino-Japanese worlds 
present other sets of faccts. Modern Man in the West must understand and, without detriment to its deepest 
ratiocination as well as mystic sense, accept at least some aspects of the latter, if ‘only to make a 
complete amphitheatre of its intellectual and spiritual survey and experience: just as all reasonable thought- 
leaders in most Eastern lands have accepted not merely the science and technology of the ‘Ness, with their 
insistent and manifest appeal, but also the thought and spirit content of Western civilisation. These has been 
a gradual emancipation of the intellect of the West from medieval scholasticism after the Hellenic 'Renais- 
sance; and a similar, although more rapid, emancipation is taking place in the larids of Asia—at least in the 
minds of the elite who are guiding the masses—in Iran, in India, in Indo-China, in Indonesia, in China, in 
Japan. Orientalistic Studies thus necd no longer to be carmarked as such and separated from,the General or 
Universal Humane Studies. When once the validity of the view-point quoted below from Louis Renou, the 
doyen of Indological Studies in France, is admitted, the solution of the problem becomes clear and casy. Renoa 
in his fine article on “Indian Studies in 1952” (in Diogenes, International Retiew of Philosophy and Humanistic 
Studics, No. 2, Spring 1953, p. 68, New York and London) says: 


“What the Western Indologist needs to do is to renounce his Aristotelian forms of thought, which have 
become so natural to him that he finds it difficult to believe that they are not valid for everybody. He must 
resolutely unlcarn a part of what European humanism has bequeathed to him—the heritage of the Mediter- 
rancan world which he vain-gloriously translated into universal terms.” 

No one will beso drastic as to, propose that the Western man is to renounce his European (Gracco- 
Roman-Christain-Germanic-Slavic) tradition in Humanism, so as to accommodate himself to the spirit ofztlic 
Humanism of “the Oriental world", Certain aspects of European mentality and humanism, as Renou suggest- 
cd, must surely be modified vis-à-vis the new Universal Humanism which is coming to the forefront. As Romain. 
Rolland said in a different context (in his Introduction to Ananda Coomaraswamy’s Dance of Siva, New York & 
London, 1924, pp. iii, iv) in recording his appreciation of the philosophical bases of Orientalism as they arce 
found particularly in the Brahmanical thought of India: - 


“The whole vast soul of India proclaims from end to end of its crowded and well-ordered edifice the same 
domination of a sovereign synthesis. 

“There is по negation. Allis harmonised. All the forces of life are grouped like a forest, whose thousand 
waving arms arc led by Nataraja, the Master of the Dance. Everything has its place, every being has its 
function, and all take part in the divine concert, their different voices, and their very dissonances, creating, in 
the phrase of Heraclitus, a most beautiful harmony. Whereas in the West, cold, hard logic isolates, the unusual, 
shutting it off from the rest of life into a definite and distinct compartment of the Spirit, India, ever mindful 
of the natural differences in philosophics, endcavourcd to blend them into cach other, so as to re-create in its 
fullest perfection the complete unity. “The matching of opposites produces the true rhythm of life. Spiritual 
purity may not shrink for allying itself with sensual joy, and to the most licensed scxualism may be joined the 
highest wisdom. ... . . . ç 

‘Amid all the beliefs of Europe, and of Asia, that of the Indian Brahmins seems to me infinitely the most 
alluring. I do not at all despise the others? The ccstatic intellectualism of the primitive Buddhist, or the 
radiant serenity of the void inhaled іп Lao-Tse, arc infinitely dear to me, but I find in them only rare, cx- 
ceptional moments, only the dizzying peaks of spiritual life. And the reason why I love the Brahmin more 
than the other schools of Asiatic thought is because it seems to me to contain them all. Greater than all 
European philosophies, it is even capable of adjusting itself to the vast hypotheses of modern science. Our 
Christian religions have tried in vain, when there was no other choice open to them, to adapt themselves to 
the progress of science, but one would think, indeed, that they have a difficulty in forgetting that heaven of 
Hipparchus and Ptolemy which they saw above them in their infinéy. ^ 

“But after allowing myself to be swept away by the powerful rhythm of Brahmin thought, along the curve 
of life, with its movement of alternating ascent and return, I come back to my own century, and while finding ` 
thercin the immense projections of a new cosmogony, the offsn:^ng of the genius of Einstein, or deriving freely | 
from his discoverics, I yet do not feel that I enter a strange land....... ў 3 

“Т do not suggest that Europeans should embrace an Asiatic faith. I would merely invite thom 
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the delight of this rhythmic philosophy, this deep, slow breath of nought. From it they would learn those 
virtues which above all others the soul of Europe (and America!) necds to-day: tranquillity, patience, manly 
hope, unrufficd joy, ‘like a lamp іп а windless place, that does not flicker’.” Р 

It is from tnis desire to combine the two halves into a single whole that the tacitly though thoughtlessly 
admitted barriers between Oriental Studics and General or Western Humanities should go. Homer and the 
Greek Trag-dians, Plato and Aristotle, Herodotus and Thucydides, the Old and the New Testaments, as well 
as Virgil апа Ovid, Lucretius and the Christian Fathers, Dante and Celtic, Germanic and French romance, 
Shakespeare and Moliere, Descartes and.Spinoza, Voltaire and Hugo, Kant and Hegel, Engles and Marx, 
Gocthe,and Tolstoy, and the rest, must join hands with the Vedic scers, the poets of the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayane, Confucius and Lao-Tsc, Kautilya and Vatsyayana, Sankara and Ramanuja, Ibn Khaldun and 
al-Ghazzali, Firdausi and Jalaluddin Rumi, the Chinese and Japanese Nature Pocts; the Zen Masters, the 
Tibetan sage Milarepa, the Universalists Ramakrishna and Vivekananda, the Poet and Scer Rabindranath, 
and others of Asia, to form a corpus of World Humanism, irrespective of the West and the East, for the in- 
spiration and guidance of man cvérywhere, Great teachers there have been in recent decades and centurics 
in both the West and the East, to bring mankind in its two self-divided halves closer to cach other: the great 
Humanists and Idcalists of the Western world in both Europe and America, like Tolstoy and Romain Rolland, 
F. Max Miller and R. W. Emerson, Abraham Lincoln and Walt Whitman and others; and Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa of India who insisted upon the fundamental unity of all religions and the validity of all sincere 
religious endeavour, Swami Vivekananda who preached to the West the ideal of a universal Religion without 
dogma, Kakuzo Okakura of Japan, and Rabindranath Tagore. 

Oriental Studies, from the nature of the case, must for some time to cofne remain a spccialist’s domain, as 
mich as Occidental Humanities in their deeper study will remain confined to men dedicated to the study of 
Hellenic and Roman languages, literatures and cultures. But the message of the great leaders of Humanity in 
the domain of the spirit, in the field of power and inner uplift and realisation, should, irrespective of the West 

, ot the East, be brought before all. As a practical means, some were for adding new languages like Sanskrit 
and Chinese and Arabic in the common curriculum for at least a sclect group of students in the West—in 
Europe and America—interested іп the humanities. But when in a utilitarian world the old classics arc fast 
receding in the background everywhere, this will not be a practical solution. Through the English language 
mainly, the thought-content and action of the West are easily reaching the educated elite of Asia. The only 
feasible way to make a beginning in the task of universalising the common World Humanism in its two wings 
of Oriental and Occidental Studies would be to prepare graded compendia for all sections of students, in 
schools, colleges and universities, where the message of “Orientalism” may reach the West, and that of “Occi- 
dentalism" the: countries of the East. We shall also have to take note of what Africa will. give us. And an 
extension of the course in the literatures and cultures of the East for graduate students, such as has been started 
in Columbia University in New York, will be an casy way to make “Oriental Studies” give up their exclusive 
spccialistic position, and form a part of a General Humanism іп the West: and mutatis mutandis, the same thing 
will have to be done in the East. 

It is time that “Oriental Studies” were now made a part of a General Humanism, with Occidental Studies 
combined, for mankind as a whole. It is heartening to note that the UNESCO has made a most desirable 
move in the matter, to which the International Congress of Orientalists should whole-heartedly subscribe 
in the interest of Oriental Studics as a Common, Heritage for the Humanity of the Future. : 


Professor J. Filliozat.—Both the expressions “Oriental Studies" and “Humanities” may have need of 
a clear definition before being used properly. The first, “Oriental Studies”, is quite questionable from a 
scientific point of vicw. It is fit only if we take Europe as the middle of the universe. For the famous 
Chinese Buddhist pilgrims of the past India was the West and, for America, Japan too is the West. On 
another side there is no unity in the уша Oriental civilisations. The national cultures differ from cach 
other much more in Asia and Africa vían in Europe. But, when we use the words “Oriental Studies”, we 
know what we want to say and we may kcep these words, at least provisionally, as a practical and traditional 
designation, of the studies we are altogether r¢pvesenting in this Congress, 
Š More important is now for us the meaning of “Humanities”. There are in fact two main mcanings of 
this word. “ For literary men it generally refers to the national culture which is considered in their country as 
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the culture of the man par excellence. He engaged in the study of the man in general, it designates the 
achievements of all;the different groups df human, peoples, it is the object of ай humanistic sciences, 

In both cases the Oriental Studies have a role to play. ; 

In the past centuries, when the intercourses between the civilisations of the different parts of the world 
were rare and superficial, the educated men of every country did not feel a need to enquire in the cultures 
of almost unknown pcoples. They were satisfied with their own traditional knowledge. Among them, the 
scholars devoted themselves to erudite investigations in the literary and philosophical texts as weli as in the 
monuments of the fine arts or in the history of the countries they considered as worthy of their attention, 
Such countries were interesting for them only if they had some historical connexion vith their own traditional 
ficld of study. For example, Iran and India interested classical humanists of Europe not because they had 
created two great civilisations in the world, but merely as Alexander's conquests. Similarly, Indian pandits 
were not anxious to know the culture of the Mlecchas and Chinese classical literary men had no doubt about 
the central position and the exclusive validity of the learning and culture of their own. ° 

Now, they can no morc remain confined within their old horizon. “They cannot simply ignore the * 
ideals and achievements of the other peoples, even of the peoples from the remotest parts of the world, if they 
want to appreciate the very place of their own culture in the history of the mankind. Now the development 
of the Oriental studies prevents them from invoking any lack of information in order to preserve their right ta 
the traditional ignorance. Every Westerner, every Indian, every Chinese, every Muslim, though duly attached 
to a deep knowledge and to a great emotional appreciation of his ancestors, must now realise he is not unique 
in the world. ` 

Unfortunately, the teaching pattern, in almost every country, is still the old onc. The preparation of 
the teachers in the ficld of the belles lettres and of philosophy remains traditional. Its aim is primarily*to 
enable the teachers and professors to properly understand and explain to their pupils the languages, 
the poctry, the feclings and ideas of the famous national or classical authors. It docs not take into account . 
the whole of mankind. The knowledge of the man in general is left to the humanistic sciences which remain | 
out of the general teaching. 

Mathematics, Physics, Biology, Geography arc integrated in this teaching. "They arc considered as 
necessary to the formation of the modern educated man. Indeed, they are. „Ви the man too is worthy to 
be known. If everybody must acquire some knowledge of the different kinds of climates, minerals, plants 
and other products or elements of the Nature, why not also of the different kinds of peoples with their multi- 
farious cultures and ways of life ? _¢ 

Long ago the necessity to include the whole of Asia in general history was felt in some Iearned circles. 
More than two centurics ago, in the institution I have the honour to represent today in this"Congress, the 
Collège de France of Paris, Joseph Deguignes (гісі to inquire in the history of the whole of Asia. For him the 
history did not merely concern the political events and the dynasties of rulers. It was, according to the 
proper meaning of the word, the large "enquiry" on the peoples. He strongly claimed the right of every 
nation to be studied as well as Grecks or Romans. Followed by William Jones, who adopted his discovery 
of the synchronism between Candragupta and Scleukos he had published in 1777, he had also published 
since 1756 the five volumes of his Histoire générale des Huns, des Turcs, des Mongols, a pioneer work, which was 
the foundation of the history of Eastern Asia? Hc also inaugurated the scientific co-operation between the 
European and the Asian scholars, as he was helped, at least as far as India was concerned, by a great Indian 
scholar, Maridas Pillai. x 

Soon afterwards, with the. foundations in 1778 of the Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen 
and in 1784 of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the scientific research in the field of all Asian civilisations strongly 
developed till our days. Islamic Studies were already flourishing. The decipherments of the Egyptian 
hieroglyphs and of the Mesopotamian cunciforms revealed, in the last century, several lost ancient civilisations, 
enlarging cach time the extent and value of Oriental Studies. Bis few results of these discoveries were 52 
admitted in the ordinary course of teaching and, so, the gencral culture of the educated man remains too 
often incomplete. We are still awaiting the full recognition in every country. of the Asian material of the | | 
humanistic sciences. ro 5 Ері 

However, Asia is the most populous continent in the world and the Oriental Studies have revealed the 
variety and the richness of her civilisations throughout the largest periods of the history. The main part 
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of the available data for a complete study of thc humanity derives {yom Asia and no humanistic science may 
claim a general validity if it dyes not include this major part of the necessary basic information. : 

"The main role of Oriental Studics is thus clearly not only necessary for enlarging the horizon of all classical 
national humanities, but also quite fundamental for the scientific discovery of the mankind. 


Professor A. Palat.—Extensive research of the complex and differentiated development of the human 
society proves conclusively that there has never been a single cultural centre with permanent and exclusive 
predomination or a single state powerful enough to rule for ever the rest of the world and so deserving exclu- 
sive attention in Humanitarian studics. This docs not rulc out, of course, the fact that certain cultures and 
civilizations have played—in all historical periods and in all parts of the world—a Icading role for a certain 
time and extended their influence over a limited area. But, at the same time, we must keep in mind that 
in spite of all the peculiaritics in the development of different civilizations, in spite of the remoteness of those 
sentres and obstacles to their direct intercourse, we nevertheless can observe certain uniform processes and 
tendencies and trace, at least to some extent, mutual relations and influences. 

It is from this point of view that we must grasp and approach the problem of the studies of the cultures 
of Asia and Africa and their role in the Humanities in gencral. Nor should we consider such studies to be 
something extraordinary or limited to the margins of the vast area of our research or only to be helpful as 
cxamples illustrating a theory based exclusively on European material and its application without admitting 
that such methods are really untenable. We are faced with the same problem when analysing, let us say, 
the structurcs of different languages and trying to work out general principles for all of them, when formulating 
the basic aesthetic principles of the creative process in literature and the arts, when comparing philosophical 
systems and religious ideas or even when investigating the laws concerning the development of human socicty 

+ and determining the change from onc social structure to another. 
Any attempts to prove the absolute superiority of опе single centre (usually Europe) and to disregard 
‚ all others have been shown to be null and void by developments in Asia and Africa in the last few decades. 
“Never before has humanity witnessed so many deep changes within such a short time and seldom in history 
has there been such a break with the past, on the one hand, with the preserving of so much of the traditions 
and cultural heritage, on the other. Not everything that happens now is only the result of the revolutionary 
and imitative conceptions of today—we must not forget that up to the end of thc Middle Ages the great 
civilisations of Asia formed the vanguard of the whole world and were rarely surpassed by others, Take, 
for example, all the cflorts to make better usc of natural resources and so ensure better conditions and an casicr 
life for the human race, such as the discovery and usc of metal ores, the constant improvement of agricultural 
methods, all kinds of water-conservancy or the measuring of time—all that is inseparable from the development 
ofmankind. Ofno less importance was also the experience gained through organising big empires ruled from 
one centre and capable of maintaining their power and control over vast territories, over long periods of time 
and sometimes even gradually enlarging their spheres of influence. This system of centralised government and 
its control and the establishing of the theoretical and practical principles on which it was bascd served as an 
example for others; so life in small communities, in morc or less isolated villages and townships, where authority 
of the ruler did not reach beyond the city-gate, gave way to larger and more powerful entities. And, of course, 
of quite a special importance for the advance of human thought were the innumerable discoveries and inven- 
tions—at the beginning only the registration of purcly empirical experience or the simple chronological re- 
cording of events, later on the ceaseless efforts to find the answer to the eternal questions as to the meaning and 
purpose of lifc, as to first and last causes, as to the place of our Earth in the Universe. And these discoverics 
and doubts, these experiences and patient accumulation of facts, gave birth to all scientific research, and the 
knowledge so gained has helped man to grasp the mutability of his existence, the laws of change that affect it 
and the necessity not only to preserve what has been achieved, but also to try to change the conditions of life. 
=> No matter what approach,we may “hoose to the analysis of the different aspects of the history of mankind 
in its broadest sense, we cannot do мош a careful and detailed study of the development of cultures and 
civilisations in Asia and Africa, if our efforts and erudition are not to be fruitless and misspent. ‘The contribu- 
tion of these countries and peoples to the development of mankind is such that it can never be neglected. And 
though the Ancient Near East has heen acknowledged to be the cradle of human civilisation, we must not 
Ісауе out of account the achievement of East and South Asia. Who can enumerate all the inventions and 
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discoveries, all the philosophical ideas anlat least rudimentary systems of scientific research and knowledge that 
infiltrated the Mediterrancan and then all Europe from Asian countries. *From the beginning of the 
Ist millennium в.с. till the 14th or 15th centuries A.D. we have proof enough that mutual intercourse between 
the civilisations of Europe and of Asia or Africa have been, on the whole, more beneficial to Europe than the 
other way round. 

Nevertheless, in the history of the complicated relations between European and Asian civilisations, Europe 
can never be reduced to the role of a passive, and non-creative recipient of foreign influence. Anybody who 
would try to reduce the world to a single continent—be it Europe er Asia—without, taking into consideration 
the contributions of other cultures and civilisations can never build up a truthful historical picture of our world. 
Therefore it is our duty to acquire as much information as possible also about extra-European continents and 
their contribution to the advance of mankind, not only for the sake of Oriental Studies as such, But for the sake 
of the Humanities in gencral. 

In mentioning the 14th and the 15th centuries as a certain dividing line, I did not mean to suggest that the 
cra extending from the cnd of Middle Ages to the middle of the 20th century marks a complete turning-point 
in thc traditional cultural development in Asia and Africa, under the deeply penetrating influence of Europe. 
‘The specific conditions in Europe at that time resulted in a special development and—as far as the other parts 
of the world are concerned—in a growing tendency to ‘discover’ them and draw them into dependence. Co- 
lonialism was not favourable for promoting the independent development of local cultures, yet even during that 
phase there was no complete break with the past, no total ousting of domestic traditions by European imports. 

Thus, even in the period of colonial domination we cannot afford to neglect the civilisations of Asia and 
Africa, if only for the sake of confronting them with the corresponding situation in Europe. The results are 
often surprising and not always flattering for the so-called more advanced countrics. 

Looked at from this point of view, we must admit that the course of events in Asia and Africa, after the 
Second World War, is more closely related to the past and to the centuries old traditional development than 
might appear at first sight. Even the fact of a certain renaissance of these civilisations of which we are today 
witnesses proves that the more we try to understand the present, the more we must go back into the past. 

The vast regions of Asia and Africa, the immense wealth of their natural resources, which form a solid 
basis for their prosperous development, the large number and the manifold talents of their population, the 
extraordinary opportunity to acquire in a short time most of the technical experiences of other countries and 
—let us hopc—a long period of peaceful construction, all that without any doubt will once again bring the 
cultures and civilisations of Asia and Africa into the foreground of world progress and enable them to play 
an important role in the development of Mankind. It is clear that increased attention must he paid to the 
studies of these cultures and civilisations, because only through a deep and intimate knowledge of them can be 
reached a proper understanding and mutual appreciation, for the sake, let us stress it once again, not merely 
of Oriental Studies, important though they are, but of the Humanities and of the human race in general. And 
this, I believe, should be the main task of us all. 
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Professor A, L. Basham.—In the speeches which we have heard so far much has been said about the 
task of tlic Orientalist in bringing about peace and brotherhood by explaining the civilisations of Asia to the 
West. Far be it from me to disparage the ideal of human brotherhood, which I believe I support as enthu- 
siastically as do most people present. But we must be quite clear in our minds that the primary purpose of 
our work is not to strengthen human brotherhood. For instance, the scholar who devotes months of patient 
labour to interpreting a few of the less intelligible verses of the Rg-Veda can in no way be motivated by the 
desire to strengthen human brotherhood, and his work contributes only infinitesimally 40 that noble ideal. 
He is driven by insatiable intellectual curiosity, an urge to understand for the sake of unctrstanding, and а 
love of his work for its own sake. Those who read the results of his labours are impelled by similar motives. 

Moreover, it docs not necessarily follow that deeper knowledge rads to decper fellowship. The more 
we know about our neighbours and thcir ways, the less we may like them. We must strive not merely to 
know, but to understand and to love; and we cannot, in an ethical sense, love nations, cultures, and civilisations, 
which are on ultimate analysis abstractions with no real existence except in human minds, We can only ` 
love individuals. The ordinary Westerner who strikes up a warm sincere friendship with an Asian, or vi ; 
versa, is doing more to cement the bonds of human brotherhood than a thousand oricntalists workin 
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studics. ‘They can only do a little to encourage such friendships, аба what they do in E respect is a merc 
by-product of their main task. e Z 4 

The Orientalist of this day and age is in a different situation from that of his forbears in the last century, 
or even in the last generation. Less than two hundred years ago next to nothing was known in the West 
about the true character of Asian culture, and Westerners, with some sense of superiority but also with not 
a little awe and wonder, thought of the Orient in a context of yogis, inscrutable mandarins, turbans, domes, 
and temple-bells. In fact on final analysis there is по Orient. In ‘Asia there are three great nuclei of culture, 
the Middle East, India and China, and these three cultures in their classical phases were as different from 
one another as they were from the ancient and medieval cultures of Europe. The polarity between East 
and West is of comparatively modern growth, the product of the great advance of Europe in science and 
technology fróm the 16th century onwards. The idea of a special form of “Oriental civilisation” is a product 
of the 19th century West, and it has little validity nowadays, when it takes only eighteen hours to travcl from 
London to Delhi, and when ncarly all thc countries of Asia arc independent, and arc playing a very important 
part in world affairs. When “Orientalism” began, the schools and universities of Europe and America con- 
fined their attention almost entirely to the history, languages and culture of their own continents and to the 
natural sciences which were then slowly and grudgingly receiving a place in their curricula. Conditions 
are now quite different, and onc wonders whether the very concept of Orientalism has not become effete and 
misleading. 

The contrast between. the "progressive? West and the “mystical” and “traditional” East is every ycar 
becoming less significant. The contrast was never wholly valid and nowadays it seems already to have out- 
liyed its usefulness. Moreover, there never was a hard and fast cultural boundary between Europe and 
Asia, and such man-made boundarics as exist are becoming morc and morc irrelevant in the age of radio, 
the jet planc and the hydrogen bomb. The classification of the countries of the world on the basis of ссопо- 
mics into developed and underdeveloped, “haves” and “have-nots”, which is most widely heard nowadays, 
and is perhaps the most significant classification, cuts across the continents, since “haves” are to be found 
in Asia while “have-nots” are numerous in southern Europe and Latin America. 

In such circumstances I believe that, as a special branch of study, “Orientalism”, like the state in Marxist 
theory, will slowly wither away. ‘The study of Asian cultures will of course continuc in Western universitics, 
but in separate specialised departments without any atmosphere of the exotic about them. In the European 
and American university of the future the department of Indian Studies will appear no more peripheral or 
remote than the comparable departments cf Romance Studies or Germanic Studies. Asia and Africa will 
be on a par with Europe and America, and will not be, as in the last century, the subject of study of a few 
exceptional scholars, aided by retired civil servants and missionaries; rather they will be given full weight 
in university curricula, and will attract large numbers of students. In some universities of the West this 
state of affairs is already beginning to come about. On the cultural planc the end of special university 
departments, faculties and institutions for the study of “Oriental” subjects will mark the beginning of the 
сга of “onc world". On the political level, alas, it seems almost as far away as ever. 

Tn what I have said so far I have tended to pour cold water upon the aspirations of many people present, 
and even now, at the close of my specch and at the risk of sceming to strike a false note, I must add a few 
further words of caution. There has undoubtedly been a great growth of interest in Asian culture among 
the educated and semi-cducated peoples of Europe and America. Much of this interest is untutorcd and 
uu of itis misinformed. It may go no further than & fondness for Japanese films or Chinese cookery, or 

he daily performance of a fev yoga. exercises, Of course the Orientalist cen help directly or indirectly to 
кше жшше can 5 кшш it into fruitful channels. I attribute much of this growth of interest 
= AA w: prea Swans M А = he stercotyped A of the West, where one may travel westwards from Moscow 
ene fuod, ог Cven pea туучу CISA differences in dress, in the style of contemporary 
uim us аА mes aw {де ерш music айй reading matter. ‘The age of the jet-plane is 
AGODA the vind e ROS 5 Е Ша Т5 acg cultural level the national character of music is being lost 
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"The “One World" of the future Wak bee г; š YES ed сесаду IIIE and unsatisfying. 
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7 alist, by devoting his life to the study of some aspects of an Asian 
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civilisation, may contribute in small mea,ure to the preservation, no doubt in a modernised and viable form, 
of the culture which he studies, in face of the increasing pressure towards uniformity which is felt by every 1 
society of Asia and of the world at the present timc. 5 
? 
Professor М. Norman Brown.—Let me begin by expressing my appreciation of the lively remarks by 
Professor Basham. І do not, however, share his apprehension that the use of American jazz іп a Delhi night- 
club presages the decay of separate regional cultures in our world and is a premonition that humanity is moving 
toward a common single uniform—and therefore somewhat dull—world-culture. Nor do I think his case * 
would be strengthened by pointing to Indian yoga in London or Chinese cooking ihi New York restaurants. 
Something much morc basic is needed to justify his concern. 

The subject of our discussion today is so phrased that we do not have to defend (1) the value of the 
Humanities and (2) the value of Oriental Studies. It is assumed that both are of value, . 

It may perhaps be worth while to pause for a minute on the matter of definitions, What do we тсапе 
by the terms “Humanities” and “Oriental Studies’? Leaving aside the history of the term “Humanities” . 
or “Humanistic Studics”, I should like to refer to the current usage in my own country as providing a workable 
basis. We have come to use the term “Humanities” to mean the wide range of intellectual interests which 
concern the history of civilisation, the arts, acsthetics, philosophy, literature, religion, cthics, language, the 
cultivation of those attitudes of mind which lead mankind beyond the creation of physical force and the search 
for creature comforts. The Humanities include all, those interests which are often lumped together as 
“spiritual”, and I use the term in a wide sense, not restricting it to the “religious”. ‘The term is often used: 
as synonymous with “liberaling”ore“liberating”’ subjects, that is, those which liberate the spirit of man from 
bondage to things physical. It is evident that the term “Humanities” overlaps with the term “social sciences”, 
the section of intellectual interests which deal with man in adjustment to his environment and his fellow man— | 
specifically such subjects as economics, anthropology, sociology, geography, communications, commerce, 
politics, government. No sharp line can be drawn between those two major fields, nor can they in turn be 
sharply separated from the mathematical and physical and biological sciences. But in a gencral way we x 
have a case for each one of the major intellectual fields just mentioned and we know, therefore, fairly well 
what wc mean by the “Humanities”. 5 

By “Oricntal Studies” we have in the sessions of the present Congress а definition of our topic in the I 
range of subject-matter included in our total programme. ‘The many subjects include the origins and develop- = 
ment of civilisation in all its aspects. Even the historical side of the subjects just mentioned as the “social 
sciences” is part of Oriental Studics, that is, the history of the development of those subjects in Oriental 
regions. "Oriental Studies”, in brief, is a term of which the first clement is a gcographicaleconcept, and 
it includes all that we know about man is the regions which we recognise as the Orient. Thus, while 
“Humanities” is а term which designates a kind of intellectual interest, Oriental Studies is a term defining 
the physical geographical area in which man’s activities are being considered, and the term is not defined 
temporally or by subject-matter. 

The question put to us then is what the relationship is between the two types of interest represented 
by the two terms. " There is an implication in the working of thc question that we are to consider the contribu- 
tion which Oriental Studies, in contradistinction to Occidental Studies, can make to enlarging, enriching, 
fulfilling Humanistic Studies. A statement of definition such as I have attempted doubtless suggests to 
everyone ways in which Oriental Studies can and dq aid Humanistic Studies, To try to sharpen our discussion 
and make it profitable, may I venture the suggestion that we consider the ways in which Oriental Studies 
can be pursued to advance Hümanistic Studics in a practical way? What can we get from our studies that 
we aid the world-wide body of thinking men in cultivating their humanistic interests. T,ct me he specific : 
about a few topics to illustrate what I mean. 2 

First, let me mention the development.of law, legal concepts and their influence on human history. 
Should we not consider that studies, even now in progress, arc shedding light upon the conception of law in 
ancient Mesopotamia, а conception at variance with that in ancient Egypt and а millennium later in India. 
and China? We are getting an idea of the development of law still capable of enriching legal institu 
of liberalising our mental, even our spiritual, attitudes. I leave it to Mesopotamian scholars to 
question. I only ask it. * im 
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What about the means of human communication? I mean speech, language. The discovery at the 
end of the 18th century of Senskrit grammatical analysis Ied to a cumplete reformation af ideas of grammar 
in the western world. The Paninian system revolutionised western grammatical concepts and started the 
entire modern treatment of speech. We have still not exhausted the stimulus which ancient Indian linguistic 
studies can give to our modern linguistic science. а 5 

In the field of art, are we still not learning from the ancient Egyptians, the ancient Chinese, the less 
ancient, but still ancient cnough, Indians? 2 | 

No mathematician myself, I listen astonished to the reports of my mathematician friends who have 
studied Babylonian mathematics. 

But I shall not carry illustrations any further. The very appreciation of the achievements of man five 
millennia or more ago and from then on continuously is at once inspiring to us today and humbling as well. 
It gives us some measure of hope that we can solve our besetting problems of today. It teaches us, if we 
will but listen to history, how often, mankind has failed, oftener perhaps than he has succeeded, and gives 
us clues to differentiate methods that may succeed from those that may not. 

To my mind onc of the necds of my own western world today is to accelerate the process, alrcady begun, 
of introducing Oriental material, ancient and modern alike, into our Humanistic studies in schools, colleges, 
universities, I think of Indian philosophical speculations and systematisations as belonging in our study of 

the history of human thought. Sanskrit and Chinese and Japanese literature can properly expand western 
literary appreciation and as such should have a place in the teaching of literature. Modern languages of 
the area—Arabic, Persian, Chinese, the many modern Indian languages—nceed more representation in our 
Western studies. 2 pi 

4 Most of all, perhaps, we stand to gain from a study of value systems. In an ideal arrangement сусгу 

_ great people should study the current value systems of other great peoples. Just to understand how other 

men’s minds are operating can lead to international adjustments, peaceful accommodation. It is possible 

that such knowledge might суеп lead cach one of our nations to some intelligent modification of its own 

* system of values. This would be to further the motives of the United Nations, helping to bring the profits 

of peace to all lands and all mankind. This is perhaps the world’s greatest need in our time, the necd of 

mutual understanding and tolerance, and Oriental Studies have their contribution, not too modest a contri- 
bution either, to make toward it. 


Other speakers.—Dr. BUDDHA PRAKASH, Dn. K. Новев, Suri P. N. Pusur and Dn. A. A. GünER also 
made brief observations. The first of them said that the days when it was believed that liberation from 
dependence ceuld be had only by a wholesale adoption of European ways were over and this should give 
a new impetus to Oriental Studics. 

Dr. Huber said that Oriental Studics in the German Democratic Republic were not confined to a 
рша few, but hundreds of persons in that country were devoted to a large variety of such. studies and 
research, 


Shri Pushp observed that Oriental Studies should be integrated into Humanities with a view to evolving 
a world culture. A = e 
Professor Güber' said that Oriental Studies should be aimed at the interpretation of man. A proper 


appreciation of the East and West can be made when it is realised that every country has contributed towards 
the development of human culture. Б 


Professor Hemayun Kabir: Concluding speech.—I am sure I am expressing the views of all present 
when I say that wo are grateful to the distinguished scholars who have taken part in this evening’s symposium. 
They have ranged over a wide field; this was perhaps inevitable when the subject concerns the humanitics. 
Orientology is itself а wide and cémpréhensive term and includes in it almost every department of human 
knowledge. BG is truc that Oricntalists have at times laid greater stress on the study of the language, philo- 
sophy or social institutions of.sountrics of Asia and Africa, but how can an Orientalist neglect developments 
in science and mathematics and technology? These disciplines have contributed equally to the splendid 
civilisations that flourished in these regions of the world from prehistoric times. We know that the alphabet 
the decimal system and geometry arc contributions of Phoenicians, Indians and Egyptians. Paper is a gift 
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of ancient China, In metallurgy, Ind and other countries of this region made contributions which have 

made later advances possible. Oricnt#l studies thus include both the natural science and the human 3 
scicnces, but we may perhaps concede that thcir impact has been greater and more direct, on the field of 
human relations and human concepts. i 

Most of the speakers have agreed that a greater knowledge of cultures other than one’s own was always 
important and has become even more so in the context of the modern world. Formerly we could avoid 
the foreigner. Today, every country has among its permanent residents a fair proportion of people of 
different nationalities, A knowledge of other cultures is therefore today a condition of social peace and 
security. Men fear whatever they do not know and dislike whatever is alien and stranger. Much of the 
dislike of the foreigner has been and is still duc to differences which we do not understand. One of the 
major causes of distrust and conflict would thus be removed with the removal of ignorance of other countries 
and other peoples. 

I know that this view is sometimes challenged. Even this evening, we have found a protagonist of the 
view that greater knowledge may lead to greater conflict. Countries which are separated in space have 
no point of contact and therefore no point of conflict. Also, we often idcalise people about whom we do 
not have adequate knowledge. Rousseau’s noble “Savage” remained noble only so long as he remained 
distant. ‘There is therefore some risk in greater contacts among people and this we nced not deny, but we 
must at the same time insist that contacts are inevitable in the modern world and hence greater knowledge 
is necessary to remove опе of the major causes for suspicion and fear. 

Some speakers have referred to the danger of regimentation as a result of greater contact between 
different cultures. The cinema and the radio tend to bring into vogue the same kind of clothes, manners 
and language throughout the world. Somconc has called the petrol pump a symbol of modern civilisation, 
for it is exactly the same whether it is found in an arctic or a tropical region or in a capitalist or a communist 
country. This however scems to me a superficial view. It is true that there is today a far greater degree of 
uniformity than has been evident in the past, but one may add that this uniformity can never become 
absolute. Similarity in non-essentials may indeed create the necessary environment for diversity in essentials. 

Let me make my point clear. Ав technology develops, greater diversity is bound to follow. Poor people 
in the same country tend to dress alike. Their food tends to be uniform and monotonous. Those who have 
more wealth have opportunity for greater diversity in clothes and food. “T his is true both on an individual 
and a national scale in respect of food, clothing and houses. We may go further and say that what applies 

М to these external manifestations of culture applies equally to human thought and feeling. So long as man 
lives on a physical level, he is not very different from animals. ТІ ill recently, vast masses of men and women 
throughout the world have been condemned to this level of subsistence living. Today, science and technology 
are for the first time providing a stronger economic base so that individuals and nations can have richer 
and fuller lives. ^ š 

As men grow in this way, the cultures they represent will also grow. Greater knowledge of Asian and 
African civilisation and culture by Europeans and Americans and of European and American culture by 
Asians and Africans will certainly help to develop mutual understanding. It will also at the same time 
give to the people of different countrics an opportunity of developing unique institutions and habits of thought. 

| As I said at the very opening of this Congress, no man can claim to be truly educated today unless he has 

' some knowledge of both Oriental and Occidental Studies, Perhaps a special discipline of Occidentology 

| should therefore he developed to balance the field, of studies that is broadly described as Orientology. 
Greater mutual knowledge will certainly lead to greater understanding apd, one hopes, greater sympathy 

i and community of feeling. I would in this context like to refer to the contribution whieh developments in 

technology can make towards this end. There is no denying that shortage of material goods and services Š 

has been one of the major causcs of conflict in the past. Hungry men are angry men and this applies equally 

to individuals and nations. When food is in constant short supply, "it is Tutile to expect good humour and ў 

fellowship. In such an environment, individuals compete with опе another for survival and the same Jaw | 
rules in the relations of pcoples. Many of the major conflicts of the past have taken place when different 
tribes or races sought to obtain control over the same sources оГ supply of food and water. D ; 

Even after civilisation had developed, the struggle between individuals and nations did not cease. 
was a recognition of this fact which led Darwin to formulate the so-called law of Struggle for Survival. 


————— нн 
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also at the base of Marx’s formulation of the theory of Class Conflict. jin fact, the essence of human economy 
till recent years has been the,inadequacy of goods and services in‘relation to human demands. 

So long as an economy of scarcity was the rule, the results could not have been otherwise, "Techno- 
logical innovations which began some three hundred years ago indicated for the first time that an cconomy 
of scarcity is not inviolate like a law of nature. Production grew rapidly in almost every department of 
human life and in the last fifty years, the new scientific revolution has brought about а state of affairs where 
man is for the first time in history in a position to mect all legitimate demands of human beings. Today, 
man can produce enough food, clothing, shelter and other services for all mankind. In spite of great dis- 


- parities of income and a ttndency of a small minority to monopolise a major portion of the increased wealth 


of the world the standard of life of the average man has risen steadily and is still rising. The scientific revolu- 
tion was the major factor which falsified Marx's prediction that the growth of industrialisation would lead 
to increasing miscry and suffcring of the toiling masses. In fact the situation is quite otherwise. Today, 
even an unemployed pauper in Western countries enjoys amenities which were beyond the reach of the richest 
` kings of past ages. ° 
Even more important than the increase in ‘material standards is the effect which an cconomy of plenty 
will have on the psychology of man. Acquisitiveness, greed and jealousy arc essentially concomitants of 
poverty. Men do not fight for things which are in abundant and assured supply. Sunshine and air are two 
of the most valuable elements for survival and yct normally no onc fights for them nor secks to preserve them. 
This position has also been reached in respect of water in many municipal arcas, We have not yet attained 
a comparable position in respect of food, but one can easily visualise a socicty where no one will fight for 
bread because everyone has enough of it. We must also remember that the demand for these essentials is 
indastic. А rich man cannot and in fact generally docs not cat or drink more than the poor. Once the 
threat of want and scarcity is removed, a major cause of conflict between men will disappear. 
With the help of modern science and technology, man is moving towards a world of plenty. In such 
a world, insecurity and want will disappear. Once this happens, man’s creative cnergics will find abundant 
"scope. I have sometimes defined as “spiritual” things which do not diminish by sharing. All material goods 
decrease when parcelled out among different individuals. Knowledge, affection or understanding do not 


decrease, but on the contrary increase when shared. If we accepted this definition of spirituality, science and . 


technology have for the first times created conditions where all men may become spiritual. 

T do not say that men will necessarily become spiritual as a result of the growth of science, but I do say 
that for the first time in human history, conditions have been created where men do not need to fight for 
survival and comfort. Once this consciousness permeates among the masses, we shall have the surest founda- 
tion for understanding among all men and for a flowering of spirituality іп the truest sense of a term. While 
science in its practical applications will provide the instrument for bringing about this change, science in its 
theoretical aspect—and this includes the study of the Humanities, Oriental and Occidental,—can make a 
most significant contribution in creating the mental climate for the transformation. 
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SYMPOSIUM ON CHANGES IN MUSLIM PERSONAL LAW 


A Symposium on “Changes in Muslim Personal Law” was held at New Delhi in Vigyan Bhavan on the л 
9th January, 64, from 6 to 8:30 p.m., with the Union Minister of Education, Shri М. С. Chagla, in the Chair. 3 
Professor M. Мијеер, Vice-Chancellor, Jamia Millia, New Delhi»acted as the Secretary to thc Symposium. 

The speakers were: Maulana басса Ahmad Akbarabadi, Н.Е. Mr. Seyfullah Есіп, Н.Е. Mr. Ahmed Hassan , 
El-fcki, Shri Mir Iqbal Hussain, Professor Syed Hosscin Nasr, Shri Fazlur Rahman, Professor J. N. D 
Anderson, Shri Ajmal Khan and Khwaja Muhammad Ahmad. The inaugural and conciuding speeches 
were delivered by Shri M. С, Ghagla. 
Shri М. C. Chagla: Inaugural speech.—The subject of today's discussion is “Changes in Muslim 
Personal Law”. In my opinion, this is an extremely important subject that we are going to discuss. We have 
50,000,000 Muslims in this country and they have a personal law, and the question often arises to what 
extent is this personal law sacrosanct and to what extent and what degree can the State interfere with the 
personal law. We are going to hear speakers from different countries who will point out to us whether the 
personal law of Muslims in their country has been altered, and if so, to what extent. 

The question we have to consider is: What is personal law? In all these discussions definition is very 
important, and lct us be clear in‘our minds as to what we understand by personal law. Docs personal law 223 
mean everything in which the individual is interested and where he has impact on society? We arc no longer 
living in an age when an individual can function as it were in a vacuum, where he can retire in his ivory 1 
tower, and may have no contacts with society. In this complex civilisation the individual has various impacts 
on society and on the State. And the question is, does personal law extend to the extent of every impact ог, 
contact the individual has with the State and society or is the definition of personal law to be restricted to 
certain essentially personal matters, for instance, the individual’s right to profess his religion, his right to 
believe in his own faith, his right to hold his own tenets, which іп a large measure have no impact on society 
or on the State, because this is the individual’s or the person’s own concern. In other words, there are certain 
spheres in an individual's life where he has contact with his own God, with which the State or the society is 
not concerned and should not be concerned. The question is whether we should confine personal law to 
that sphere alone. + 

Now let us take certain cases where the State is interested in altering the law and which may affect the 
definition of personal law in its wider context. Take, for instance, the specific case of monogamy. Is or 
is not the State entitled in the interest of social good to enact a law with regard to monogamy, although it 
may interfere with the personal law accepted in its wider sense? I wish, of course, to hear the opinions ex- 
pressed by the learned speakers of this evening; but my own view is that where you have a secular state such 
as ours, which dags not officially recognise any religion or which has no official religion, which has no church, 
but which permits every citizen to profess his own religion—in such a secular state it cannot he said and should y 
not be said that certain legislation for social good should be confined only to а section of a people, if the State 
takes the view that certain legislation is necessary for the people, for the good of the society, for social justice. 
I do not understand the argument that legislation should be confined only to a section of tlic people and not: 
extend to the whole country. e What is good for a section of the people must be good for the whole population. 
Every social legislation is an encroachment upon the individual’s right, upon the individual’s personality, 
but we have passed the stage when weaccepted the position that the State should not interere with the indi 
dual and that the individual should be left alone to do what he likes. If we have accepted that positi 
the field of economics, in the field of politics, why is it that we should not accept that position in the fi 
social welfare, social justice and social reform? "Therefore, I am a strong belicver in a course which арр 
to every individual, whatever his religion, or his community, whatever his faith. Social progress canno! 
in compartments. 5 s = 

Now let me look at the other aspect of the matter. I do not think it would be a tenabl 
that one’s personal law is so sacrosanct that no interference with it should be permitted. If yo 
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in our own country, you will scc how from time to time several laws/have been passed which have altered or 
affected or modified рсгзопа ау. The decisions of the judges—I Was myself a judge for-many years—have 
constantly altered Muslim Law. Even when a judge has interpreted Muslim law, he is making a law, which 
is known as judge-made law. When I decided a case of Mohammedan Law, my decision became a law of 
the land unless it was reversed by the Supreme Court. Before the Supreme Court, the Privy Council made а 
number of decisions which have interpreted Mohammedan Law. Therefore, it cannot be said, in fact, it is 
entirely untenable, that in India the personal law of the Muslims has been sacrosanct. The only question 
is, whatis the line that is to be drawn between the sanctity of Muslim Law and the right of the біліс to intervene 
or interfere with that law.” The general purpose should be to clearly define it. In my opinion the line should 
be clear in our minds that to the extent that personal law dealt with religion, faith, tenets, something which 
is sacred to the individual, something which is intimate to him, something which is closely personal, the State 
has no right to interfere. The State has the right to interfere and should interfere, if it is satisfied that certain 
legislation is essential for social good or is in the interest of social justice. The duty of every citizen in this 
country is ultimately to submit to the decision of Parliament in regard to what is the social good that legislation 
is going to produce. I do not think Parliament should legislate in a fragmentary way for a part of socicly 
and not for the whole country. After all, 50,000,000 Muslims have a voice in the election of that Parliament 
through adult suffrage. Parliament is the ultimate arbiter in regard to what is social good, what is social 
justice and what is in the interest of the people as a whole. 


Maulana Saeed Ahmad Akbarabadi.—Other Icarncd speakers of this evening who have come from 
outside India will throw light on what is happening in their country with regard to Muslim law. Some 
woüld be concerned with the historical aspect of this subject. I am an Indian. As an Indian my interest 
lies in the ethical aspect of the subject. As our learned President has pointed out, the main thing to be scen 
is this: whether there could bc a social reform without making an encroachment on the personal law of the 

„ Muslims. So I would like to confine myself to the first aspect of the subject. 

Islam, like other religions, according to the Quran, is composed of two component parts, viz., din and 
shariah, ‘The Quran further says that din, from the time of Noah down to the advent of the Prophet Moham- 
mad, has been the same and so is unchangeable. It is only the shariah which has been different from prophet 
to prophet. However, as din is always implemented through the shariah, they cannot be separated from each 
other for practical purposes. The shariah of Islam, adumbrated in the Quran and explained and elucidated 
by the Prophet is, as it is, meant for all times and for all the people of the world having different social customs 
and manners. It cannot, therefore, be rigid and inflexible. ‘This explains what Qazi Abu Yusuf, the well- 
known jurist or his time, has said, “Оле who is not familiar with the conditions of his timc is not permitted to 
give a religious verdict.” ‘There is a saying of Abdullah ibn Mas‘ud, the cminent jurist-companion of the 
Prophet, “What is deemed as good by Muslims is good and what is deemed as bad by Muslims is bad.” This 
saying also makes a point in this regard. It is obviously on this basis that «zf, or customs and things conducive 
to the welfare of society, have always been regarded by the jurists as onc of the factors detcrmining the merit 
and valuc of an issuc. 

З It is now clear that the shariah, or Islamic law, by its very nature and character is liable to maké adapta- 
tions to mect the genuine requirements of Muslim society in a particular age and place. But how would this 
adaptation be made or a change effected? As a-matter of fact, Islamic law is mainly based on and derived 
from the Quran and sunnah, Although onc finds some other sources, like qiyas, “individual opinion", ijma, 

сотен of opinion", and, as I have just mentioned, urf, “social customs and manners”, and masalih al 
mursilah, things good for the human society”, сіс. as referred to in the books of figh, the principles of Islamic 
jurisprudence. 1 Ley are not, however, allowed to be independent of,thc letter and spirit of the Quran and 
sunnah, As for instance, God has declared riba, generally translated as interest, illegal in the Quran, but 
what sort of transactions come under the definition and connotation of the word riba, this may be di f bl: 

But once it is proved and established that a particular ki i е cree 

‹ proved and established that a particular kind of transaction comes under the definition of the 
word, it would never be permissible under Islamic law. One may give his own reasons to justify hi: 

with regard to the legality or illegali i А азота о jan E. 
with rega gality or illegality of a thing. He would, however, be bound to sec that his jud t 
is in no casc contrary to the basic teachings of th i pb 
Be sata ыш! Мая. (со a 85 с Quran and sunnah, To clucidate the point, it may further 

omman ), according to the Muslim theologians and jurists, are of two kinds, айбат 
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mansusah, velating to problems and issues Which have a clear verdict cither in the Quran or from the Prophet, 
and айбат ghair marsusah, relating to problems on “ісі no verdict at all has bcën given ог which have been 
dealt with only vaguely. As far as the first kind is concerned, nobody can have any right to alter and make 
any change therein. This is what that has been referred to by the Prophet when he said, “What is legal is 
legal and what is illegal is illegal." Even the Prophet had no such a right against a thing clearly sanctioned 
by God. One finds in the Quran that, once upon a time, when the Prophet vowed not to take honey on the 
ground of some superstition; he was warned not to do so. Things that come under the category of mubahat, A 
the permitted things, as distinguished from the mandatory and the forbidden can, however, be. checked and 
controlled, but only by competent authoritics in the genuine interest of Muslim socicty, provided no funda- 
mental law of Islam is jeopardised. Polygamy, for instance, is legal in Islam, but if it is being misused by the 
Muslims of a country and society is adversely affected by this common practice, then, of course, che competent 
authorities have a right to check and control the practice temporarily. The practice will still remain legal 
in the sense that onc who commits polygamy will not be committing a sinful act, though punishable under 
the law of the state. This explains the difference between diyana and quda, the divine and mundane effect 
of a practice, according to the jurists. 

Now let us consider the second kind of ahkam, that is, ahkam-i-ghair тапзизай. The problems for which 
there is no clear solution in the shariah, as [ have just said, can be divided into two branches (a) the problems 
which have been dealt with only vaguely or fragmentarily and (b) those which have been left untouched upon. 
In case of the former the statement of the Quran or the Prophet is liable to be interpreted in different ways. 
This is what has been called mutashabihat by the Prophet. All controversies amongst the ancient jurists arc 
mostly related to this branch of ahkami-i-ghair mansusah. They interpreted the statements of the Quran and sunnah 
in their own way, but I do not think that the door is not open now. Even today one is fully entitled To 
interpret a statement in his own way, provided his interpretation docs not make an encroachment on any í 
clear verdict of the shariah, and that his views are reasonably sound and convincing. Ав for the second branch 7254 
of ahkam-i-ghair mansusah, they leave a wide scope for legislation. The jurists have laid down principles on , 
the basis of which such problems can safely be solved and decided. ‘There are plenty of things which can 
be mentioned in this connection. It would suffice to say here that the shariah is silent, deliberately perhaps, 
about the form of an Islamic state. ‘This question has been left to the discretion of Muslims, who are cnjoined 
upon to act on such occasions in consonance with the demands of the time and the national and international 
circumstances prevailing in the world. 

In addition to these two kinds of ahkam, that is, mansusah and ghair mansusah, there is another kind which 
is called ahkam-i-mu‘allalah, that is, the rules or provisions based on certain causes. Such айбат would naturally 
remain intact as long as their causes are there. With the disappearance of the cause, the ahkam concerned 
would also disappear. Morcover, on the basis of these causes, certain other ahkam can be formulated, if the 
causes are applicable to them. But here also onc has to be vigilant and sce that such application is not in 
contravention of a clear statement of the Prophet with regard to that particular thing. 

I hope what I have said is enough to give an idea as to whether changes can be made in Islamic law or 
not, and if they cay be made, then to what extent and how and when. 

Now; there arises a question as to who is competent to effect and sanction the change, if necessary. I 
sincerely hope that there would be no two Opinions on that. The Muslim jurists (шата) only have the 
authority to look into the matter and give their decision thereupon. It is they who are meant by word ul 
al-amr in the verses of the Quran, “Obcy God, andthe Prophet and those who are in charge of your affairs.” 
On another occasion the Qurag says, “Could those who know and those whe do not know be cqual to cach 
other.” Again the Quran says “Ask the people who know if you do not know." “This special privilege of 


the jurists is quite natural and perfectly in consonance with the general practice everywhere, 2 A legal problem ` 


is always referred to the Ministry of Law an 
ment and Parliament proceed. 


d it is under the guidance of that Ministry that the whole govern- 


H. E. Mr. Seyfullah Esin.—Whcn the Organising Committee of the Congress kindly requested 


speak on “Changes in Muslim Personal Law,” I gratefully accepted the privilege, although I kardi s 5; 
holar 02 
ar ыла 


qualified to speak with authority on such a subject in this learned assembly. І wish that a Turkish schol 
versed in these matters were here at my place. However, coming from a country where 98 Ya of the population — 


í 


at 
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are Muslims and where Muslim Personal Law underwent momentgus transformations in tlic last decades, I 
thought that even the views of a layman might have some bearing-on your deliberations. This is how the 
changes in Muslim Personal Law within the general evolution of Turkish society look toa layman P 

First of allx allow me to-summarise what I think has been the traditional attitude of the Turks in tlic 
interpretation of Muslim Personal Law. The Turkish ‘ulama who, as most Turks, belong to the Hanafi sect's 


non-formalist Maturidi! branch stressing especially the importance of the individual conscience, have expressed . 


opinions along the following lines: А 
The establishment of Muslim Persoral Law has seemed to them a landmark in the history of mankind, 
through the fact that the Quran accords clearly defined rights to all members of socicty, putting emphasis 
on the rights of women, children and slaves, who had hardly counted before.* - 
A very important innovation, also introduced by the Quran, was the concept of the “limits of God”, 
beyond which the rights of the individual begin to be infringed. While it is prohibited to transgress the 
“limits of God"3, encouragement is given to go towards the opposite direction in granting gencrously beyond 


the individual has full latitude of action. Morcover, in case of uncertainty, he is not only allowed, but also 
in duty bound, to interpret the implications of the Quranic law with utmost sincerity and righteous effort.’ 
The Prophet Muhammad positively recommends this attitude in a hadith when he says that the effort of personal 
interpretation (фай) із a good action, even when its results may be crroncous, but that when the interpretation 
is right, the merit is double.” Evidently this hadith envisages also the ever-present danger of erroneous personal 
interpretation. However, it is possible to assess the correctness of an interpretation by testing it through the 
opinion of the community (jma). ‘Tradition has accepted in principle as‘correct an interpretation supported 
by the general consensus of the community. ‘Thus ijtihad and ijma‘, the sincerity of efforts and the backing 
of the community, are together at the basis of any interpretation in the application of Muslim Personal 
Law. 

In the best tradition of Turkish jurisprudential history, our “ulama have tried to legislate according to 
the broadminded spirit which characterizes the Quran and the hadith, and also giving duc share to the ўта“. 
Allow me to say en passant that legislation was directed by liberal principles, not only in what concerns Muslim 
ы Personal Law. In fact, the non-Muslim subjects of the Turkish Sultans, such as the Greek Orthodox and 

other Christians and the Jews enjoyed the right to use the personal law and customs of their own community. 
Even foreigners were granted far-reaching rights іп this direction. It is in the light of this tolerant attitude 
that the granting of Capitulations by the Qttoman Empirc at the height of its power, in the 16th century, 
to France and to other European states should be viewed. Е 
I shall now give some examples of the liberal spirit which prevailed-in the application of Muslim Personal 
Law in Turkey: for instance, although in Muslim law the male heir inherits the double of the share of the 
heiress, bequests to secure the contrary clfect were made. I know personally of a case where the testator of 
a wagf dating back to the 16th century provided double shares to his women descendants who, up to very 
recent times, received regularly their double shares to the detriment of the male heirs. ‘This is the wagf of 
the Khalwati Shaikh Muslihuddin Merkez Efendi of Istanbul. 
5 It has been said that women were oppressed in the Ottoman socicty. “In reality, Muslim women had 
in Turkey a better position, in certain cases, than in Western Europcan states. For instance, Turkish women 
have always retained in marriage the right to dispose and administer their personal property, without the 
dj interference of the husband—a privilege which is still denied to women in several countries of Europe. 

ee МН TU women had no difficulty to break the covenant of marriage, even if a specific 

у g thers the rig ht of divorce had not been included in the marriage contract? However, in.cases 
of incompatibility separation was more common than such divorces. « 


Imam Maturidi, died л.и. 333 in Samarkand. 
a l 11228: “.. cu women haze rights similar to those, against men, in a just manner.” 


3 Quran, LXV/1 the limits of A gs hi: 
: бш, УЙИ: ine ig de, me dt emt 
а ап Х/ миы CECS Word and follow the most generous meaning in it, those are the ones whom God has guided 


endowed 
‘Hadith, quoted by D.B. Macdonald in the ia of Is i iti i jti 
"Quran, 1V/19: “О you who beliece, it is not (елу or. A akan Gat eB ды, 
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The pattern of the evolution of Turlish legislation can generally be explained by this humanistic factor 
which I have tried to describe. Besides,°a political factor also, at least іп theslast two centuries, played a 
determining part in the changes which took place in the juridical outlook of the Turks. This latter factor 
was the ever-increasing involvement of Turkey with Europe. Tlic military reverses of the Gttoman Empire 
in Europe, which started in the cightcenth century, stimulated the desire for more knowledge of matters 
European, The French Revolution and the rapid advances achieved in the industrial and scientific ficlds 
were bringing about in Europe a new social environment whose impact was felt in Turkey. More and more, 
the adoption of the progressive methods and institutions of Europe was recognised as indispensable 
among the intellectual Turkish groups with western tendencies, and by several Sultin-Galiphs. Selim ПІ 
reign, between 1789 and 1807, was characterized by the Wizam-i-Jedid or New-Order legislation. Mahmud 
IT, Sultan from 1808 to 1839, abolished many out-of-date institutions and replaced them by new ancs. Abdul- 

Mcjid, who reigned from 1839 to 1861, attempted two great reforms by promulgating his “Charter of Libertics” 

in 1839, and his “Firman of Reforms” іп 1856. This last document, as well as the situation created by the? 
Crimean War, caused the Official acceptance of Turkey in the European Concert at the Paris Conference ` 
of 1856. 

From then on, the ball was set rolling, In the 1860s, two tendencics developed on the question of how 
to adapt the social institutions of the Ottoman Empire to the modern world. One group, headed by the 
Grand-Vizir ‘Aali Pasha, advocated the adoption of the Napoleonic Civil Code, and thus represented a new 
version of the tendency called in Islamic tradition /aqlid, or imitation. The other group, headed by Jevdet 
Pasha, the. Minister of Education, preferred ijtihad, which can be translated as personal effort towards a new 
interpretation. This latter opinionsprevailed when, in 1868, the Turkish Government appointed a, committee 
of jurists entitled Majallah-i akkam-i 'adliyah. Thus was started a major work: the first codification of Islamite 
law in the light of modern needs. > Е 

Тһе ensuing monumental collection of statutes called the Majallah and consisting of 1851 articles in sixteen Ç 
books, although not containing a book on personal law, was a work so wcll laid out that it was readily adopted | 
and applied in all Ottoman lands. Even after the separation from Turkey, the Majallah was kept, sometimes 
for decades, in countries like Cyprus, Palestine or Bulgaria. 

The Majallah, puts primary emphasis on cthical considerations. The judge was guided by a digest 
entitled Qava‘id-ikulliyah (or Fundamental Principles). Among these principles, the following concerns 
- especially our subject: “The evolution of times brings about changes in legal provisions.” This was a reaffirma- 
tion of the views of many carlicr Islamic authorities, such as Suyuti, who said that cach age needs its own 
interpreter or mujtahid. 

The Majallah remained in application in Turkey until 1926, when new conditions which Had gradually 
developed began to weigh again on the minds of the legislators. In what concerns our subject, the main 
change in Turkish socicty was the de faclo emancipation of women. * This was hastened by the uninterrupted 
series of wars that Turkey had to sustain from 1911 to 1923. The drain on manpower had as result the taking 
over by women of innumerable jobs in public services. The varied scale of their services included the tilling 
of the soil; office work; municipal services; liberal professions; administrative activities; many military dutics, 
sometimes суеп on, the front line. ` 

Tn this situation, Turkish women had beeome cntitled to the status of that equality of rights with men 
which the Prophet of Islam had recognised to women-warriors such as Nusaybah.? x 

The status of women was but onc aspect of the question of aligning the country with the conditions of 
of the modern world in which Turkey had to live. There were many others. | 

The founder and first President of the Turkish Republic, Kemal Ataturk, had secularized іп 1924 the 
Turkish State.to erase for ever the memory of the Capitulations, abolished at the Peace Confergnce of Lausanne 
in 1923, and to hinder any velleity of the return of foreign tribunals and other privileges in Turkey. He had 
also initiated since years a broad research work conducted by modernist Turkish scholars on the best 
of meeting the new situation. As a result of their work, the Grand National Assembly of Turkey, representing 
the entircty of the Turkish people, arrived at a unanimous decision which, in Islamic terminolog oun 


Rb 


to ап ijma‘. It was decided to promulgate new legislations, compatible with the necessities of mod p Tur 


1 Ibn Hisham, Cairo 1936, vol. 11, page 84, note 1. t Ape Ge DS 
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7 ithi rt period of hardly 10 years, a new civil code, a code of obligations, a code 
авта ` w ді 28 а penal e Within this‘second great codification of the Turkish 
legislation, special attention was given to personal law, for which the progressive Swiss Civil Code of 1912 
served as basis. Іп this field, some provisions of the 1300 years old Muslim Personal Law were found, 
however, to be more liberal and were kept unchanged. Such were, for example, the provisions touching 
the right of disposition of women over their own property, without marital control. a 

Some important changes in the present personal law in Turkey, compared to the former provisions, are 
the following: ^ 
Polygamy is abolished by art. 93 of thc Turkish Civil Codcof1926. It must be noted that, in this instance, 
the Turkish Civil Code docs not derogate from the spirit of the Quran, chapter IV, verse 3, allowing polygamy 
under the then prevailing special conditions in war-torn Medina, where Muslim widows with orphaned children 
were left destitute, but adding also: **. . . . . .if you. fear that you will not do justice, then (тату)опіу ою... ер 
: Further, cqual rights of inheritance were established among malc and female children. Article 439 of 
the Turkish Civil Code states that the primary heirs arc the offspring of the deceased, and that the children 
inherit equally. Again, this stipulation is in the spirit of the Quran, which declares in chapter IV, verse 
7: 5... . . and for women а share”, adding, “whether. it be little or тисһ...... ”, Anyway, the Quran scems to 
give superior rights of inheritance to men, only because they are the providers of the family. Chapter IV, 
verse 34, hints at this, in effect, when stating: “Men are the providers of women. . . . . ~ », As I have recalled 
above in the case of Nusaybah, the woman-warrior, the Prophet Muhammad had recognised equality of rights 
With men to women who performed a service generally reserved to men. Today, Turkish women, 
in towns and in rural arcas often perform a man’s function, as they contribute to a grcat extent to the family's 
maintenance and arc also cligible for certain categorics of military service. 
Let mc terminate by affirming that the spirit which animates our legislators is that of justice and equity 
which, according to Islam, God has placed іп the heart of man." 


Н. E. Mr. Ahmed Hassan El-Feki.—In this congregation of eminent scholars, it is with duc modesty 
and humility that I, as a non-specialist, venture to speak a few words, This, however, is in compliance with a 
request made to me to give a brief description of the evolution of Islamic Personal Law in the U. A. R. during 
the past 50 years or so. I shall, with your permission, confine myself to a brief statement. 

Tt will be observed that this evolution strictly remains within the bounds and limits prescribed by the 
two principal sources of legislation in Islam, namely, the Holy Quran and the sunnah of the Prophet. Countries 
of the Ottoman Empire, side-stepping all other jurisprudences, strictly adhered to the jurisprudence of Imam 
Abu Hanifa in regard to matters of detail. But independent Egypt, from 1923 onwards, made successful 
reforms in Islamic Personal Law with a view to enlarging its scope and to derive benefit from other schools of 
jurisprudence also, apart from Abu Hanifa’s, wherever itwas found that such rules or jurisprudences were likely 
to contribute towards a morc liberal and modern legislation. Therefore, in the amendments made in the years 
1929 (Law No. 26), 1931 (Law No. 78), 1943 Law No. 77, 1946 (Law No. 48), 1952 (Law No. 180), the appeal 
of the jurists to the rules of Imam Malik, Imam ibn Hanbal, Imam Shafi'i, the Zahirites and 
the Shiite Jurisprudences is well cvident; and this has been done on account of the fact that 
all these rules are forms of ijtihad permissible within the bounds and framework of orthodox 
Islam. In fact, these slight differences Маус no bearing whatever on Islam as such. Two 
years ago, a Commission was sct up with a view to Codifying all laws comprehended under the term 
personal law. The work is stil in progress and no final resolutions have bern passed, but in any case this 
new and comprehensive personal law will remain in strict conformity with the words and the spirit of Islam, 

that is to say, it Will be entirely based on the Quran and the sunnah, but derive full benefit from all the rules 
of the eminent jurists, wherever it is decmed necessary. The most radical reform completed till now in the 
U. A. R. concerns the Wagfs, which has been made with full regard to the original spirit of this institution; 
and also with a consideration of the abuses which came to light in the course of history. Wagfs at long last 


in the U. A. R. are confined tû benevolent Wags, i. c., those for the benefit of all, including even the descendants 
of the ша" family. > 


1Hadith, “Follow d law of thine own heart...” quoted by M. Arif in Binbir hadith serh i-serifi, Cairo, A.H. 1319. 
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MODIFICATIONS IN THE LAWS OF PERSONAL STATUS INTRODUCED IN THE UNITED ARAN REPUBLIG.— 
Towards the end of the last and the beginning of this century, there was a movement in Egypt demanding 
reforms in the Religious Courts. The great jurist, Muhammad Abdu was at that time the Chief Mufti of 
Egypt. He did his best to introduce the needed reforms, but his unexpected death put an end to his projects. 
The courts then continued to apply the rulings of the Hanafi school, and to exclude all rulings of other schools, 

When the relations of Egypt with the Ottoman Empire were terminated, the possibility of a liberal adop- 
tion of the rulings of the other schools was welcomed. A committce of competent jurists was set up to realise 
this reform. It laid down a detailed code of personal status, settling all questions relating to marriage, divorce, 
alimony, parenthood, guardianship, ctc., according to the best rulings of all the schools. The proposals of 
this code were published, in order to invite the critical opinion of all competent jurists. 

However, opposition to the project by certain groups resulted in the abandonment of thg whole project, 
and subsequently the first World War put an end to this endeavour. 

After the War, however, a movement for a gradual and partial reform succeeded in the promulgation 
of Law No. 25 of 1920. This law introduced certain views of Imam Malik relating to marital separation, ` 
alimony and alimony debts, which may be summarised as follows:— 


(а) The alimony due from the husband to his wife is an exigible debt from the day the husband refrained 
from paying it. This debt will not lapse either by divorce, death or the wife's temporary desertion. 
This view is contrary to the rulings of the Hanafi school. 

(b) A judge is authorised to issue a decree of divorce against the husband who refuses to maintain his 
wife, if the wife sues him in a court. If the husband proves his inability 10 maintain his wife, he 
would be allowed a month's time, after which the judge can pronounce his divorce verdict. Ifthe 2 
husband deserts his wife without leaving enough money for her maintenance, the judge shall summon ina 
him to either return to his wife or to send her the required money within a fixed time. After the v. 
lapse of this period, the judge will pronounce the divorce. If the husband's residence is unknown 
or inaccessible the judge will pronounce the divorce without any summons. 

Anyhow, divorce will not be granied if the husband's disposable property permits the payment . 
of alimony. : 

The divorce issued by the judge is revocable, so that the husband can be reconciled with his 
divorced wife, provided the waiting period—‘idda—has not lapsed. However, reconciliation is 
possible only if the conditions which initiated the divorce have difinitely vanished, f 

(c) If the husband is afflicted with some incurable defect, or with defects from which recovery needs a 
long time, and if the wife suffers from the existence of this defect, the judge can proncunce a divorce, 
provided the defect was not in existence when the marriage was contracted, or, if was in existence, 
the wife had no knowledge of it. The divorce in this case is irrevocable. 

(d) Before the Law of 1920, the Hanafi law allowed the divorced wife to extend the waiting period cither | i 
to three consecutive menstruations, or if this did not take place, up to her old age. The new Law : 
limited the waiting period to onc ycar, if no menstruation takes place during the year, otherwise the 

awaiting period may extend to three years. 

(e) In case ofa lost husband, the Jaw authorised the judge to pronounce a divorce ifthe absence of the 
husband continues up to four years, and as to his property, up to the death of his contemporaries. 


The above rulings, cdicted by the Law of 1920, arc derived from the Maliki Law. But their application 2 
soon revealed the need for modification, as follows: : : 


` 


(a) By Law No. 78, 1931, it was decided that the wife’s petition for alimony will not be examined 


after the lapse of three years. ` pur. 
(b) As to the alimony of the waiting period, which according to the Law of 1920 could extend to’ 


years, a new law (Law No. 26, 1929) decided that the maximum waiting period is one yea 


3 In 1923 the Law No. 56 (1923) was issucd. It fixed the minimum age for a уа 
time of contracting marriage the wife 
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` 18 years. "Thé officials who registered marriages were forbidden to register any marriage where the parties’ 
ages did not comply with therc regulations. <° © . 


Tn 1996, a Bill was submitted to Parliament aiming at restricting thc right of a husband to marry morc 
than one wife, willess he proves his ability to ensure an equitable treatment for them all, as also his ability 
to maintain them and other relatives whom he is legally bound to maintain. After a stormy debate, this 
bill was withdrawn. 


Та 1929 the Law No. 25 (1929) was issued. It contained the following rules: s ; 

(a) If the husband ‘pronounces a triple or a double divorce, it is deemed valid for one divorce only. T 

(b) A divorce conditioned on an action or an abstention or postponed to a future date is dcemed valid. 

(c) A divorce pronounced under duress or during intoxication is void. Ns 

(d) A divorce pronounced in vague terms, where the word “divorce” is not expressly used, is void. 

(e) A divorce which takes place after the consummation of marriage is always revocable (raja‘i) unless 
it is the third divorce or a divorce accompanied by a monetary considcration. 

The Law of 1929 went a step further than the Law of 1920, by increasing the cascs where the wife can 
petition the court for a divorce. The aggrieved wife who sceks a divorce can base her claim on three grounds: 

(A) injury inflicted by the husband on the wife by word or deed; injury incompatible with the treat- 
ment duc to her class, s 

(B) the husband’s absence for more than onc year, or 

(C) the husband’s imprisonment. 

(A) In the first cate, the judge can pronounce the divorce at the request of the wife who proves that she 
has.becn maltreated by her husband, by word or deed. The judicial divorce is to be an irrevocable опе, 
If the wife cannot prove her claim, the judge must refuse her suit. But if she repeats her complaint and sucs 
her husband for judicial separation, and is still unable to prove the maltreatment, the judge must not refuse 
her suit outright, but will appoint two arbiters, preferably from among the wife’s relatives, to examine the 

“causes of disagreement. If they discover the disagreement is duc to the husband’s fault or to the action of 
both parties, the judge will pronounce a single irrevocable divorce. If the disagreement is entircly duc to the 
wife’s fault, the judge will refuse her claim. 

(B) In the case of the husbahd’s unjustified absence for onc year or more, the wife is entitled to sue for a 
judicial divorce. The procedure sct forth in the law requires the judge to summon the husband cither to come 
back to his wife or to allow her to join him, where he is. The judge fixes a reasonable period for the husband 
to act upon either of these two alternatives. When the fixed period clapses without any action by the husband, 
the judge prorounces an irrevocable single divorce. But if the husband’s whereabouts are unknown, 50 
that no communication with him is possible, the judge pronounces the divorce without granting any delay. 

(С) When the husband is sentenced to imprisonment for not less than three years, the wife is entitled 
to suc for judicial divorce after onc year. The judge pronounces a single irrevocable divorce. 

These three laws have been deduced from Imam Malik’s and one from Imam Ahmed's jurisprudence. 


PARENTHOOD.—According to Abu Hanifa, once the contract of marriage is concluded, all children born 
afterwards are attributed ipso faclo to the husband, even if he and his wife have not actually met. The Law of 
1929 changed this presumption and decided that no suit of parenthood can be received in court in the 
following cases: : £ : 

(а) if it is proved that husband and wife have never met matrimonially ; 
(b) if a child, is born аЙег 365 days from the death of the husband or the conclusion of a divorce. 

These views are derived from the jurisprudence of Malik, Shafi‘i and Ahmed ibn Hanbal. 


Atimony.—The Law of 1929 introduced the following rules: 
(a) A divorced wife cannot claim the continuation of her alimony after 365 days from the date of the 


divorce, on the ground that 365 days is the maximu iti sod (57, 27% " 
to the Maliki jurist Muhammad iba al Hakam. me walting period: (ids): ` Thus is according 


(b) The divorced wife's alimony is to be estimated according to the husband’. i 
rich or poor, and not according to the wife’s financial status. = wada келеы ааа Ў 
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GUARDIANSHIP OF THE CIILDREN.—When a divorce takes place, the divorced wife is entitled to the 
guardianship of her children, according to Abu Hanifa, up to the age of severi for boys and of nine for girls. 
The Law of 1929 allowed the judge to extend this limit to nine and eleven respectively. r 

The above legislative cnactments concerned the rulings on marriage, divorce, alimony:and guardianship 
of children. We now turn to rulings relating to inheritance, wagf and bequest. . 


Innerrrance.—The Islamic rules on inheritance were codified by the Law No. 77 of 1943. This law 
introduced the following modifications to the previously prevailing rules: 


(1) Priority is given to moncy paid for providing the expenses of the burial of the deceasedsover all - 
other debts on the deceased's property. 

(2) "The crime of murder, which deprives thc murderer from inheriting from the victim? must be inten- 
tional murder. 2 

(3) In the case of a person residing in a Muslim state, and another residing in a non-Muslim 
state, mutual inheritance between them is allowed, unless the law of onc of the two states forbids 
allowing forcigners to inherit from its subjects. 

(4) According to Abu Hanifa, if the relations of the deceased consist of full brothers, maternal brothers 
and a husband, the full brothers will have no share of the deceased’s property. The new Law 
decided that they should share in the inheritance with their maternal brothers. ‘This is the opinion 
of the other three Imams, following the opinion of Omar, the second Caliph. 

(5) Finally, the new Law adopted the opinion of Abu Yusufin regulating the inheritance of the maternal 
relations. 5 r 


Tue Wagr.—No complete law was drafted to establish all the rules relating to the wagf. However, a law 
was published partially regulating its rules and introducing the following changes, the Law No. 48 of 1946: 


(1) Before the new Law, a wagf once constituted could not be revoked, but (етеу Law decided that- М 
a wag/ is revocable, unless it is made for Ше benefit of a mosque. - 

(2) Before the new Law, a wagf had to be made to last forever, i.c., it could not be made for a tem- 
porary period. ‘This was the view of the two disciples of Abu Hanifa, of Shafi'i and of Ahmed 
ibn Hanbal. The new Law decided otherwise: 


(а) in the case of wagf for a mosque it must be perpetual; 
(b) in the case of wagf for benevolent objects, it could be either temporary or perpetual; 
(c) in all other cascs the wagf must be temporary, with a maximum of sixty years, or for it 
period not exceeding two gencrations after the death of the initiator of the шар], These — 
decisions of the new Law are derived from the jurisprudence of Imam Malik. i 
(3) The new Law authorised the judge to terminate a wag/ when its income could not cover the гс | 
quired repairs to the property. The proceeds of its sale were to be distributed among the benc- 
ficiarigs. It also authorised any beneficiary to terminate the wagf as regards his share. : 
(®) Before the new Law, the provisions laid down in the document of the wagf were obligatory, unless 
they included illegal provisions. “The new Law decided that only valid conditions were £ 
respected. Invalid provisions arc those restricting the liberty of marriage, of residence 
incurring debts. А ° ` a 
(5) The same conditigns were t be at the disposal of persons other than the originator оГ thei =: 
(6) If the originator of a wagf has poor relatives, and the wagf itself was dedicated:to benevolen ims, 
then such poor relatives аке entitled-to a share. 5 A ed : 
(7) The new Law cnabled cach beneficiary to manage separately his share in the 
estate is divisible. ° š 


"This was the Law of 1947, which prevailed until 1952, when a new Law (La Ñ 
mulgated which ordained the dissolution of all wagfs settled hon-benevolent abjec (8 
up such wagfs in the future. Thus all waqfs of this category in лї untry re 


property estates. is 
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Bequest.—The Law No. 71 of 1946 codificd the Islamic rules of bequest (шағіҙуай). Two main innova- 
tions deserve tobe indicated Here: 6 X E 
(1) The Law permitted a bequest to an heir without approval of the other heirs, up to one-third of 
the estate. This is contrary to the opinion of the four Mazhabs (i.c., schools of jurisprudence), 
but in conformity with the opinion of the Shia Imamiyya. 5 . 
(2) ‘The Law compelled the bequeather to settle the share of a deceascd's heir оп his descendants. ; 
(3) "The Law permitted the distribution by the bequeather of his estate among his heirs, provided 
there is no discrimination beyond one-third of his estate. E. dh 2 
I hope I have thrown light on the modifications of Islamic Laws in U.A.R. which, in spite of the modi- 
fications, remain confined to the principal sources of legislation in Islam, namely, the Holy Quran and the 


sunnah of the Prophet. 


Shri Mir Iqbal Hussain.—Two views have been placed before us. Onc view is for no change in the 
law. Perhaps it is based on the conception that the law, the personal law of Muslims, is a law derived from 
the Quran, and the Quran is an immortal book and contains immortal truths. Т herefore, why should there 
bea change and change by anybody? ‘That is one view. Then, perhaps, those who admitted that view also 
say, Sce the beneficent way in which the Quran has dealt with the rights of individuals. ‘Take, for instance, 
women. Just now we had an occasion to listen to the statement that women in Islam can hold private pro- 
perty; суеп a married woman could hold private property, which was not the case in some of the advanced 
countries of the West.. The right of inheritance is given to women. The daughter has the right to inherit 
her father's property. Of course, she gets only a share. As a wife she is chtitled to a share in her husband's 
property. Asa mother, she is entitled to a right in her children's property. Hence the rights, so far as women 
are concerned, are also safeguarded, and also safeguarded by the tenets of the Quran. That is the reason why 
those who are advocating that there should be no change in the personal law admitted that the principles of 
justice, equity and good conscience are fully satisfied by the Quranic principles and, therefore, no change is 
necessary. ‘Then there is another view that has becn placed before us, and that view is perhaps based on 
the principle that the Quran is not the only source, so far as Muslim law is concerned, and law should march 
with the times. It is the hand-maid of society. Therefore, instead of stagnating, it should move and cater 
to the needs of the people. "That is another view. This view advocates certain legislation in important 
matters. Already there has been some legislation in this country; for instance, the Waqf Act of 1913, to 
counteract the principle that was laid down, practically following the principle of the English case, Morris 
ps. the Bishop of Durham, and in the Privy Council, the case of Abul Fath v. Jasmain, that went up from India. 
That, of cours, was granted so far as wag f was concerned, if the ultimate benefit was the benefit of humanity. 
Such a wag f could also be considered as a desirable onc. ‘Then, also, there has been another legislation, the 
Dissolution of the Indian Marriage Act, 1939, laying down certain conditions under which women could 
approach a court of law and scek its assistance to get a divorce. Some of the reasons have already been 
placed before you: husbands not being heard of for years together, or being in prison and so many other catc- 
gorics which I am not going to narrate. 

3 ‘These two views are there. Now, should we consider that the tenets of the Quran are so immutable? 
They are, of course, and if that is so, should there not be any question of change at all in the personal law? 
hisa very pertinent point for consideration. I shall deal with one or two of these cases. I shall tell you 
how my mind Moves on this subject. Now take, for instance, one case that is very prominent, perhaps, in the 
mind of every right-thinking person, much more so in the minds of Muslims:; What about the question of 
phen ы the children of a pre-deceased son? For instance, a person has two sons, A and B. A has five 
cpm Nm ae de = Ше aghi of панад Б concerned, A and B have the right to inherit 
grandchildren according to the lan that is NE ka о ae sears шш, шу, ш 
property. В has only one child. He will ie titled e he i EE DUNS кн ste 
his children will be, to the an En EIER ed whole lot of property. And after his death, 
PHS Not жыгы TE Uh A ren, t an injustice, you might ask? Here arc the 
р m, who are totally excluded from inheritance. Now, what is the remedy, it may 

Бе asked? Here are the children. The grandfather is a very wealthy pe : Н 
surviving son, to the exclusion of th dchil a very wealthy person. He has left property to his 
5-2 2 с grandchildren by a pre-deccased son. Now, in a sister country, there 
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is a reform that has been made and promulgated. They have adopted a rule like this, They said, consider 
the children of the deceased son as though they are-till entilted to succeed, as though they should step into the 
dead man’s place and inherit the grandfather's estate with their uncle. This means a change іп the law of 
inheritance. But this does not sccm to me-to be a proper remedy. I have had an occasién of listening to 
the learned talk given by Prof. Anderson yesterday. І am sure, he w.li be able to tell you how the working 
of this principle results in injustice. Therefore, developing this topic, changing the law altogether, perhaps, 
not taking into considcration some of the circumstances, some of the cases that might arise, which have not : 
been provided for, will Icad to injustice in the distribution of property. If that is so, it may be asked—shall 
we lcave the law as it is? I have scen as an advocate and later as a judge, that the children who-are left 
unprovided for, in spite of the fact that the grandfather was in possession of immense property, are left to be 
taken care of by whom? They arc subjected to cruelty, to a hard life. How is this in consonance with the 
spirit of Islam and with the spirit of the Quran? The Quran gives a primary importance to orphans, teaching 
the Muslim to treat them gently, treat them with justice, give them their rights, safeguard their property, 
look after them much morc than they look after their own children. If that is so, how could we exclude 
them from inheritance and say at the same time that it is in consonance with the principles of the Quran. 
There are some who say that there is another provision. Let us have a look at it. There is a provisionand 
if that provision is properly looked into, then there cannot be any injustice. They say that a Muslim can 
make a gift of the property, gift of the whole property, if he wants to, to anybody he likes. ‘There is no restric- 
tion of any kind on his powers. He has full rights. He can do whatever he likes with his property. ‘Therefore, 
during his own lifetime, he can make a gift of the property to his grandchildren, and that would satisfy their 
needs. Не could provide for them’and provide for them amply. But is there any obligation on the grand- 
father to do so? I know а. number of cases where the grandfather, under the influence of some rclations—it 
so happens, supposing the children that arc left orphans or they arc from a divorced wife, or a deccased wife, 
and the children that inherit the property, they are from the existing wife,—so it happens that the grandfather 
in many cases forgets that he has got to do justice so far as the grandchildren are concerned, or perhaps the 
people might prevail upon him and say that making a gift of the property is a costly affair. Why make it? 
It may be that the grandfather wants to postpone, though he has the intention of doing something for the 
grandchildren, but docs not do so, with the result that they arc left unprovided for. Hence, what is the remedy? 
Onc remedy that appcars to me to be very effective, not going out of the shariah, or the law as it is, but still 
making the fullest usc of it, is to make the grandfather, to compel him, to make a will providing for the main- 
tenance of the children; not only for the maintenance of the children, but giving them some share in the pro- 
perty; one-third of the property, he has got every right to give. In the circumstances, this appears to be a 
very salutary way of making provision for the orphans. In other words, as was just pointed out to us by 
His Excellency the Ambassador for the U.A.R., there should be a sort of an obligatory bequest, not leaving 
the matter to any chance, by compelling the grandfather to make a bequest in his own life-time for the benefit ` 
of the grandchildren by a pre-deceased son. That is onc of the ways I would very respectfully place before 
this audience, and say, well, the whole difficulty with regard to the succession and inheritance without changing 
the law with regard to this matter could be very easily solved. Š > š 
The ñext topic that I would like to refer to is divorce. Now, so far as divorce is concerned, according 
to Islamic law, it requires and enjoins that people who arc married, should live in amity, should live with 
love, and it discourages divorce. It says that it is a thing that onc should not do. A husband should not. 
adopt that kind of course. That is how the reading of some of the books, not only on Islam, but even the 
Quran, gives me an idea that sp far as divorce is concerned, it is a last resort to be adopted by the husband, 
as provision is also made for two kinds of divorce, which gives ample opportunity to the "husband to think | 
not only once, but twice and several times before he exercises the right that is given to him ander the law for 
divorcing his wife. But in India another kind of divorce has come into existence and is very commonly re- 
sorted to. That is called Talag-e-Bida'i. Well, in this kind of divorce, the husband can pronoun 
or divorce, and it becomes irrevocable. Jurists have come to the conclusion and have given the 
that this kind of /alag is a later innovation, an innovation which militates against the principles of T 
then they say, Scc the way in which the falag works out as an injustice. First, ithe hushan 
of reconsidering his decision. Where he has given talag, pronounced three 
talaq. Then the other injustice that is done to the wife is that she is 
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the (аад is pronounced, the relationship of husband and wife comes to an спа. Therefore, she will be entitled 
only for a restricted period of “idda, and not thereafter. Even if there are proceedings pending in a court of 
law asking for maintenance under the Code of Criminal Procedure, even thosc proceedings come to an end, 
because the relationship of husband and wife has come to an end. Then there is a school which thinks that 
such a divorce could be pronounced even under compulsion or influence of drink. That is the next, and then, 
lastly, the wishes of the wife are not taken into consideration at all. What, then, is the remedy , One remedy 
is to approach the court of law. But perhaps approaching the court of law to give divorce will, to a certain 
extent, lead to this position that all the family secrets and all the unpleasant things will get exposed to the public. 
Another remedy is, that the alag given once should not be irrevocable, as onc of our Iearned friends just now 
placed before you. That is one of the suggestions that I would like to place before you for consideration. 
Then, апос” thing that I would like to place before you is to have arbitrators, one on behalf of the husband 
and onc on behalf of the wife, with an umpire. Their decision should be final. Their decision should not 
only be confined to divorce but also to giving maintenance thereafter to the wife. 

One more thing I would like to mention is with regard to the question of polygamy. I would straight- 
way admit that, no doubt, the Quran says, a person can take more than опе wife. But there is a restriction 
and a very important restriction on that power of his. I had an occasion of hearing a talk of Sir Abdul Qadir, 
an eminent jurist, in England. After the talk, a young lady got up and said, it is all very good, but what 
about this principle that a person can marry more than onc wife? Pat came the reply from the lcarned jurist 
—That is so, but remember that Islam also enjoins, the Quran also enjoins, that the husband should give 
equal justice. Who is there, he asks, who is the courageous man, wha can say, “Well, I can do that”? This 
is impossible and therefore, the majority of Muslims, you will find, art monogamous. There are certain 
persons who are rash, who are unacquainted with principles and where angels would fear to tread, they rush 
in. So far as we arc concerned, I would again say that we might adopt the same remedy that I have suggested, 
namely, that if the husband wants to take another wife, he can do so only when permitted by two arbitrators, 


„ оле on behalf of the husband and onc on behalf of the wife, with an umpire, and their decision should be final. 


Professor Seyyed Hossein Nasr.—When the invitation was extended to mc by the Executive 
Committee to speak at this Symposium, I immediately offered the objection that I am not а jurist or a lawyer. 
I feclmyselfvery much out of place this evening amongst so many eminent jurists, judges and statesmen, because 
I consider mysclf no more than a humble student of the metaphysical or philosophical aspects of Islam. So 
I shall speak to you this evening and try to be short, because you have heard with patience difficult arguments, 
which will take some time to absorb, about the essential principles and the meaning of the shariah and the possi- 
ble changes.‘ And if I speak as a Muslim and an Iranian, I shall mention at the end very briefly some of the 
changes in the position of the personal law in Iran today, leaving it to Professor Anderson to finish with the 
position of the shariah in the other Muslim countries in addition to those which have been discussed in detail 
alrcady. 

You should always remember that when we speak about Law in Islam, we do not speak about law at all. 
We are speaking about religion. It is often forgotten, and it is very unfortunate that the word ‘law’ is used 
in English and ‘droit’ in French to mean the shariah. The shariah, as you all know, for a Muslim; means the 
concrete embodiment of the Divine Will—the manner in which, the way by which, Ged wants us to live in 
the world. There is a prejudice in our minds today, a very deep prejudice, very difficult to overcome, and 
it is really one of the very unfortunate influences upon us of the 19th century European philosophy, that we 
think we arc disembodicd souls. We always spcak about the spirit of things, the spirit of rcligion, the spirit 
of philosophy, thé spirit of this and that,-forgetting that we are not just souls flying in space; our souls have а 
body. And our life in this world has a medning through the image; and through the effects reccived immc- 
diately from impulses from afar. It is for this rcason that the first thing a religion docs is to create a sacred 
art for itself; because it is only through concrete forms that the spirit reaches us. And if we have to break 
the forms in order to reach the spirit, we would no longer bc ourselves—souls with bodies, but souls simple 
and pure. And so, often when we speak about transcending forms without possessing them one can only 
A E m spirit of something, by first possessing its form and then transcending the form from 

= S = о: us pa souy is not a spirit but is very much a form, a concrete image, sacred to 
: princip! in principle, it is contained in the Quran itself. Now, the shariah as contained 
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in, as understood in Islam, is essentially a blueprint upon which the universe is made, upon which human 
society should be niade. And when we hear the phrase used so often, of “having to be realistic” or “having 
to march with the times,” we wonder really how very far away we are from the Islamic coñccpt of things, 
Because, first of all, reality to a Muslim is not exhausted by the physical exterior reality. Ivis only onc level 
of the many levels of existence. This is stated in the Quran, and also stated in the hadith, both Shia and Sunni, 
and it is a part and parcel of the very world view of the Muslim. The Muslim is very deeply conscious of the 


invisible world, and it is really very meaningless for a Muslim to think that reality is exhaused by what appears ° 
to the senses from outside. Therefore, the saying that the Лаа? or any part of the Islam is unrealistic is 
itself to be questioned very deeply and very profoundly, Because from the point of view of Islam, аў I said, D 


the shariah is the Divine Law according to which things are made and should be made, It is a conception 
profoundly Semitic, which Islam has kept and which you will also find among Mesopotamian and all the later 
Semitic religions, and which finds its most complete and thorough expression in Islam-—that, as I said, the, с 
shariah isthe blueprint of the world, and if the world docs not conform to the, shariah, it is too bad for the world 

and not at all bad for the shariah. It is a very essential point that we forget. It is as if an engincer was cons- 
tructing a building in conformity with a plan. If he makes a small mistake the building will wobble; if he 
makes a bigger mistake, the first floor will give way, and if he makes a real mistake, the building will crash on 

his head. This is really the Islamic conception, really the Muslim conception, of what law 15. 

It is not law as understood in the European sense. It is сусп, onc may say,—as Muslims make use of 
certain Greck terms,—it is a Pythagorean canon. It is that element really which governs things. It is the 
principle of things. Therefore, if ong were to make a comparison with the West, when we discuss Islam 
and shariah, we should think as if We were discussing Christian theology, and not as if we were discussing law 
as in Europe, France and England. Апа, therefore, this problem does concern every Muslim much more 
deeply than a juridical problem would concern a Christian. Now, I may ask, why have we come up with 
such a view? Why is it that we think about the march of time, as the gentleman before me, who knows 
much more about Isamic law than I do, said, that law has to march with the times. Of course, it is not a 
exactly clear, The question which a Muslim would pose would be this. If the law, the Divine Law, has 
to march with the times, what do the times have to march with? That is, what is it that is the principle of 
change? If what is sacred for us and immutable has to change with the times, the contingencics of the time, 
then, what do the contingencics of the time change with? Here we are impressed with onc or two answers— 
that it is the material processes, whether dialectical or otherwise, which govern the world,—but this leads 
us away from the Muslim point of view. Or we say, it is manis Will which governs the world. This also 
leads us away from the Muslim point of view. Therefore, glossing over this business of kecping up with the 
times is rather glossing over onc of the most fundamental points in Islam, which is not at all a little juridical 
point, having to do with law in the modern sense, but one which has to do with the essence of Islam itself, 

That is, what is it that governs the world? It is, therefore, something to be considered much more pro- 555: 
foundly. And this brings me to the second question. And that is, why is it that we are posing this question; oe 
why is it that in the middle of the 20th century, in an International Congress of Orientalists, a number of 
Muslims and an erpinent representative of the non-Muslim world, a great expert on Islamic law, has to discuss 
‘Changes in Muslim: Personal Law’. Let us consider this for a moment, First of all, all of us know that in ` 
the traditional Muslim texts there is no term which сап be translated as Personal Law. What we call ahkam-i- 
shakhsiyah ог ahkam-i-shakhsi ov fardi in Persian, is really a term that has come into being in the past 100 years, 
Therefore, the conception itself, in a sense, is not completely rooted in Islam, because there is no essential 
differentiation in Islam betwegn man as an individual and human society. Because, as I said, the concrete а) 
embodiment of the Divine Will is in the shariah, and it concerns man, not only аз an individual but in all the z 
relationships which place him within human society. Now, why the word ‘change’? The word ‘change’ | 
is really brought about because of a very important historical accident. Of course, nothing is perhaps an 
accident, but at least it appears so to us, and that, I think, is for two reasons. First of all, because of the fact 
that modernism comes from the West. And secondly, because the West is Christian. 

Let us consider this in a bit more detail. Christianity is essentially a religion without  shariah. Аз 
the great Sufis and masters of Islamic philosophy have said, Christianity is a Tarigat, that is, a v towards 
God. As Christ said: ‘My way is not of this world’. Therefore, Christianity, when it was called upon to 
save a whole civilisation, a whole continent, had to create foritself a law, and ithad to adopt for self s 
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Law, which became even canonic, the structure of the Catholic church being based on the structure of Roman 
Law. However, this dichotomy always existed within it, that is, Revelation and a law, which is not an essential 
clement of the Revelation; and it is in this perspective, really, that modern civilisation grew in Europe. Had 
Europe been Juciac rather than Christian, we would not be posing many of these questions which we pose 
today. But we would have said, for example, had the word ‘modern’ come out of Nepal, you would have 
found arguments to say polyandry is a wonderful practice. We forget that many of these elements which we 
try to defend today have really come down to us through historical accidents, That is because the modern 
attitude, which is prevailing everywhere and which we do not think of examining critically, but before which 
we always retreat in an apologetic manner, is derived from Christianity, either directly or as a reaction against 
it. It contains really certain elements which are particularly characteristic of this religion; and what is most 
essential for us'is the fact that Christianity is a spiritual way and docs not have а shariah. So, it docs not have 
the problem, and when a Europcan who, whether he is conscious of it or not, contains 2,000 years of Chris- 
tianity within himself, tells us that the Law is changing with the times, he is proposing something for us to 
change, something which to us is quite essential, and for him, something which may be rather accidental. 

Now, with this in mind, I pose the problem in a much more essential manner, because if you change 
the law in 1964, in 1974 you will have exactly the same problem. The problem is much more profound, 
much more difficult, and it is this: how can the Muslim world, while keeping and preserving the concept of 
the shariah which is essential for it, live also in the modern world? This is a problem which is always worrying, 
which is more difficult, as onc of the outstanding students of Islam, Professor Gibbs said, at the end of his book 
Modern Trends in Islam, “Until the western world puts its own house in order, it is no use asking the Islamic 
world to do the same.” Thus we are faced with a situation in which we are continuously in a revolution. 
That is, the world is in a flux and changing, and you consider this to be not an anomaly but a normal state of 
things, and, therefore, the only thing which makes а distinction for us between truth and falschood, that is, 
which is really the criterion of what is good and what is bad, itsclf is sacrificed. If the State has the right to 
`. decide what is good for its citizens, that means it has something in its power which сап decide between good 
and evil. Which means, therefore, that it has certainly abrogated the validity of the Revelation itself. There- 
fore, the problem, as I said, is more scrious for a Muslim than the question of kecping up with fashions. 

As to what the solution of,this problem is, I should like only to say that the best thing one can do is at 
least to have good intentions, good піууаћ. All acts are judged by their niyyah, according to the Prophet. 
How is it that we can have good intentions? There are a large number of things which Muslim States insist 
upon doing to the shariah which it is not at all necessary todo. Many of them are no morc than the normal 
result of a kind of inferiority complex which the Muslims have got from the Western world; that is, whatever 
is in voguc in the Western world, they think to be the cause of, let us say, the military or thc cconomic prowess 
or supremacy of the West. And we do not consider the fact that these things aic not really necessary even 
for economic well-being. Many things are really not morc than styles and fashions. It is the Al mubah 
(the permitted) which has taken the place of Al sunnah for many many people. Therefore, they rationalisc, 
in many places, in wanting to change the Islamic Law only because it is fashionable in the world to do so. 
Everybody talks about polygamy. Why is polygamy bad? Because Christianity has tricd to make mono- 
gamy good. And, therefore, the first criticism that a Christian makes of a Muslim is: your religion is wonder- 
ful, but it is very immoral because you can have two wives—as if morality has anything whatsoever to do with 
such a question. I ат not using the word polygamy in a general sense; I am only giving an example. What 
has to happen is that Muslims, first of all, have to give up this idea of a passive and always inferior state, in 
which all that they try to do isto make their religion fashionable by hook or crook before the modern world, 
so that people máy not criticisc them. We have first of all to give up this attitude. As to what concerns 
elements which we cannot help having—we cannot help having trairs, we cannot help having planes; and 
questions which arise out of them, fer instance, how do we say our prayers when we sit in the plane and we 
cannot make our ablutions, and so forth? Regarding such matters or situations which are concrete and 
мака we cannot evade, the shariah already contains provisions; specialty the gate of ijtihad is always open, 
and in Sunni Islam it contairs the possiblity which we have discussed for so long. And now the gate is open. 
His Exceliency the Ambassador of U.A.R. mentioned making use of the various schools of law which are still 
within the bosom of the shariah. The shariah can always provide for a large number of ruli 1 there 
seems to be a deficiency in personal law. JS CHECHEN UMS 
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To conclude, I should like to mention that in Iran, where the official religion is Twelve Imam Shiism, 
Ja‘fari School, with complete rights given both to,Hanafis and Shafi‘is, who are both Sunnis, as well as ta the 
other religions such as Christianity, Zoroastrianism and Judaism, we have had about fifty to sixty rulings 
actually of the Persian Constitution, in which what is called Qanun-i-madani was written according to the view 
of the leading Jafari, i.c., the Iranian jurists, written by two оГ the leading ulama, Muhammad Fatimi, and 
Saiyyid Muhammad Kazim 'Assar, who is still alive. And according to these views, the Qanun-i-madani, 
which governs all our personal laws, our duties, and the rest of the laws promulgated, c.g., court procedures, 
and so forth, were mostly taken from the Napolconic Code, and in most cases there was no real conflict between 
it and the shariah, such as, for example, the question of killing a man who has committed murder, and so 
forth, And in this situation, and the conditions that prevail today, most of the deficiencies which have been 
found have in a sense been due to the government making things more difficult rather than abrogate an clement 
which exists in the shariah. "То conclude, perhaps, the best solution for Muslims is, therefore, instead of com- 
plaining all the time of the ulama, to stop taqlid or blind copying ourselves. I am reminded of the most famoas 

Persian verse: 7, 


Khalq ra taqlid-i-shan barbad dad, 
Ay du sad la'nat baran taqlid bad. - 


It is this blind copying which really has destroyed us and it is by opening our сусз and having pure intentions 
and clear niyyah, that many problems of the shariah which we sce, or which we pose before us, will he solved. 


Shri Fazlur Rahman.—The last quarter of the 19th century is important, inasmuch as Islamic otethe 
traditional doctrine of fiqh was driven out of operation in Muslim countries as public law. It was restricted a 
to civil matters only and came to be known as Muslim Personal Law. қ z 

In India, the remaining portion of Hanafi doctrine was later modified and regulated through legislature 
and judiciary. Concepts of Common Law, such as precedent, equity and natural justice infiltrated into the’ 
traditional doctrine. English judges and the Privy Council influenced and interpreted it. The result has 
been a symbiosis of traditional Islamic Law and English legal concepts and practices and has rightly been 
termed as .Anglo-Muhammadan Law. ы 

It is even today being regulated and modified in the same way as in the British days. In contrast with 
the Indian phenomena, where the Western influence on Islamic law has been technically legal, the countries 
of the Middle East received it through the gencral cultural medium of modernistic tendencies. The 
development of legal institutions in these countries has, therefore, been on quite a different pattern, The 
ruling classes and western educated clite in these countries were not content with the abolition of the Islamic 
Public Law; they even tampered with the central core of Islamic personal law. The beginning of interference 
in the important institutions of personal law dates back to the Ottoman Family Law of 1917 which, setting 
aside the Hanafi doctrine, provided according to Hanbali doctrine that the wife will have a right to get the 
marriage dissolved if the husband contravenes the stipulation of not marrying twice, previously included in > 
the maifiage contract. According to Hanafi law such stipulation is void. 

Later Turkey, through the abolition ofthe Caliphate, and with it Islamic law, adopted quite a different 
course, which does not at present concern us. From 1920,onwards, the leadership in this ficld remained with 
Egypt. Several acts were passed in various Muslim countries which brought drastic changes in the basic — ' 
texture of Islamic law. The details may be found in Professor J.N.D. Anderson's book, Islamic Law in the 
Modern World. . E Ы : 

These changes in the very basicmotions of Muslim Personal Law arc the result of madernistic tendenci 
operating in the Muslim lands. The aim of these tendencies is to adapt Islam and make it conform | à 
mainly imported from the West. It has been thought imperative for this purpose to regulate, change or < 
discard and abolish the traditional law of Islam. These tendencies owe their origin to the adoption of 
social ideas and cultural values, and the reception of the concept of the nationalist secular state and the 
idea ofsovercignty. It has also been spurred on by writings of Western scholars who have tried hard te 
into Muslim minds the idea that Islamic law is unable to satisfy their needs, is outdated and inhuman 
that it is in their own interests to abolish it once and for all. As regards the nature od of the c 
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it could safely be asserted that they are not the product of social evolution, nor are they the results of genuine 
public opinion. ‘They ‘have, generally, if not always, stemmed from jurists who are not ‘competent to give 
expert opinion on Islamic law. They have in some countrics, at least in Pakistan, been imposed on the public 
from above and at the point of the sword. Arbitrary and forced interpretation of the traditional sources 
of law, at times bereft суеп of logical coherence, and unrestrained cclecticism are the main 
methods of this modernist legislation. It is at times self-contradictory, haphazard and arbitrary. These 
modernists, on the onc hand, adopt the secular concept of law and reject the religious character of Islamic 
law, but, on the other hand, have not the courage to declare outright that their aim is really the abolition of 
Islamic law as such. Their ideas and arguments have been borrowed from the West. They have no solid 
and consistent theoretical basis as yet, and desirability rather than necessity or urgency is their main criterion. 
‘They do not even seem to realise the importance of social behaviour in comparison with law and are unable to 
discern the contradiction apparent in the social life of individuals. There has been a cleavage of opinion, a 
widening gulf and a growing struggle between modernists and the upholdcis of traditional law in all those 
countries where legislation of a modernist type has been enacted. Опе of the healthy results of this situation 
has been that parallel with the tendency to interfere with the traditional Islamic law, an opposite trend is 
becoming manifest: a desire and an effort to create and produce civil and criminal laws on the foundations of 
the basic principles of Islamic law, using both the institutions of Islamic law and its gencral formal principles 
as contained in the books of fig. The heralders of this trend, for which the Ikhwanal-Muslimin is no less 
responsible, are and have been: ‘Abid al-Qadr ‘Audah, Mustafa al-Zarqa, Mustafa al-Sibai, Abu Zubra, ‘Abid 
al-Razziq al-Sinhousi, Yusuf Musa, ‘Abdul Aziz Amir, ctc., in the Arab world. The effects of this parallel 
trend are manifest in the Egyptian Civil Code of 1949, and the Iraqi Code of 1953. The Syrian Constitution 
of 1350 and 53 even declared that the real source of legislation is Islamic law. 

With this background of changes in Muslim Personal Law in Muslim countries in mind, we embark upon 
the discussions of the problems of Muslim Personal Law in India. "Voices, on different levels and from various 
„quarters have, recently, been raised in India to institute changes in the personal law of Muslims. The Muslims 
reacted bitterly and strongly to such proposals and their protests could be plainly understood. The British 
rulers inherited from the Mughals the practice of non-interference in religious matters, applicd Muslim and 
Hindu Civil Law to their subjects severally and guarantecd the same. This guarantee is still intact under 
independent national rulc. It was thought that the Government was interfering with their religious matters 
and violating that guarantee. The Government, in response to the protests of the Muslims, has very wiscly 
shelved the issuc. But the situation is still pregnant and minds still inquisitive. In order to save Muslim 
Ferona] Law from the same fate as in Arab or other countrics, it is imperative to view the problem in some 

ctail. 

‘The first and the foremost question is, whether Islamic law is susceptible of change or not. To be more 
precise, in the context of our discussion we have to find out whether the Hanafi doctrine as it exists today in 
India can be further developed and changed or modified in any way so as to mcct the needs of the Muslim 
society of India. - Muslim Personal Law, as a matter of fact, is still being continuously modified in thc same 
fashion as in British days—through legislation and judicial decisions. But these modifications have been 
слеп eee ne йеп itself. What we want to know is whether it can adopt a.course of develop- 
ei RUE "e deed its куе ыз апа inherent qualities. 2 We are not going to enter into the 
Гане РЕ RU SU on of ijtihad and, taqlid. The fact which I will try to bring out here is that 
DE НЕЕ ERR redd 52; not Жап that further development of Islamic law has become impossi- 
Up to the end of the third centu S = thi Aud ed ed ДЕ Peso ake onlyone illustration К 
Ы pa NGGEN kk io acc n = еге n. a unanimity of opinion among the Hanafi jurists that it 
teaching the Quran, which is a act Svo: ship, is1 nad and E (ta'at). But accepting wages (on 
from the fourth century onward CS ted th S IS ©? 5 nerd e МАШЫ ШЕШЕНЕ SEES 
reani teaching the р с view ol Malik and'Shafí'i and legalized not only the payment 

ing the Quran but also for teaching fig, and fot adhan and ¿mamat also. 


The jurists of the 4th century 4. H., among whom Fagi i 

DP ' . Ha n qih Abul-Laith Samarqandi (d. 373) and I 
Жен, 80) rank the highest, excluded the teaching of the Quran from this UNUS WA 
applied only to the teaching of the Quran, so much so that Sarakhsi (d. 500) expressly laid down that to 


"accept wages for teaching fiqh is void according to the consensus of opinion. 
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After the fifth century, this exception was extended by the same jurists to the payment received for the 
teaching of fiqh, adhan and imamal. In К 6th century, As-Sathi, the author of the Majma al-Bahrain, advocated 
the inclusion of ¿mamat and teaching of figi under the exception extended to the teaching of the Quran. 

Though some of the greatest jurists, like the author of Hidayah (d. 593) and Qazi Khan (d. 592) and Nasafi, 
the author of Kanz (d. 710) even after 7th century held the view that the exception related to teaching of the 
Quran only, yet all the later authors of commentaries and falawa, like the author of Mukhtasar al-Waqaya (d. 
747) or of Multa al Abhur (d. 956) or Durr al-Mukhtar (d. 788), or of Al-Istat and al-Idad (d. 940) ox Tanwir 
al-Absar (d. 1004) included in the exception onc or all of the teaching of fiqh, of Imam-i-Azam and sometimes 
imamal and waz. x š 

The illustration shows that in cascs of unduc hardship, genuine necessity and pressing needs fatwas can be 

issued according to provisions of other schools of law. In fact, it is a decided principle of Hanafi doctrine that 
issuing fatwa or giving decisions according to the provisions of other schools in cases of hardship is permissible 
and is termed as talfiq. "Тһе jurists have, however, laid down that the doctrine of /alfiq should be resorted to 
only after careful investigation of actual conditions and after establishing the presence of genuine necessity, 4 
or the people will be apt to indulge in unrestrained licentiousness. Shah Waliullah of Delhi, however, re- 
commends that the activity of /alfig should be carried on within the boundaries of the four established schools. 
There are other principles also, such as giving legal opinion or decision according to weaker provisions (aqwal- 
i-da'if) ctc. which may be resorted to in cases of extreme hardship. All of this goes to show that the Hanafi 
doctrine, which is applied by the courts of India even today, can be developed and modified so as to meet the 
genuine needs of the Muslim community. 

The method of talfig, which 5 a method of developing Islamic law from within, has already entered into ° : 
the body of Muslim Personal Law in the shape of the Dissolution of Muslim Marriage Act of 1939. This Act 
is an eloquent witness to the fact that the шата of India are alive to the problems of Muslims and appreciate 
the pressure of circumstances and needs of the time. А short explanation will not be out of place. “The classi- 
cal jurists differed widely in their interpretation of the basic texts regarding dissolution of marriage. They 
did not agree as to the grounds of dissolution even. Maliki lawin this respect is more favourable to women, 
Shafi'i and Hanbali come next. ‘There is no provision in the Hanafi doctrine cnabling a marricd Muslim 
woman to obtain a decrec from the courts, which were bound to apply the dominant Hanafi view, dissolving 
her marriage, in case the husband neglects to maintain her, deserts or maltreats her or under certain other 
circumstances. This was causing unspeakable misery to Muslim women. The Hanafi law, however, accord- 
ing to the Zahir-al-Riwayal, provides that the renunciation of Islara by a married woman by itself opcrates to 
dissolve her marriage. ‘The result was that several Muslim wives, in order to rescue themselves from their 
cruel husbands, took refuge in the renunciation of Islam. Maulana Ashraf Ali Thanvi, feeling the urgency of 
the situation, made, in collaboration and consultation with eleven ulama from Deoband and four from Saharan- 
pur, an exhaustive study of Maliki law, which under the circumstances prevailing in India, may be applied to 
such cases. ‘The result was a departure from Hanafi law, according to Zahir-al-Riwayal, in nearly ten placés 
and adoption of Maliki views instead. The material was published in the book Al Neclah al-Najizah and was 
certified as authentic by the ulama of Delhi, Mecrut, Moradabad, Jullundur, Amritsar, Bahawalpur, Karachi, 
Gujranwala, Kas hmir, Dacca and Bihar, The recommendations were introduced in the form ofa bill by M.A. 

Kazimi in the central legislature and became law on 17-3-1939. It was known as the Dissolution of Muslim 
Marriage Act and came as a relief to Muslim wives, The Act has not only paved the way for future develop- 
ment in Muslim Personal Law in India but has also established the method and pattern of those changes. 
One of the greatest hurdles in the development of Islamic Jaw has been the, fact that the courts are bound to 
apply only the dominant view in the Hanafi Jaw. The sanction and method of removing the hurdle should | 
be determined once for all. ° а 

From the foregoing discussion it becomes evident that, contrary to popular belicf, Muslim Personal Law 
is not by its nature static, It can be developed, through certain маўз and means. ‘The only important qu 
tion is, through which agency shoald it come? 'The Muslim community of India, through its attitude towards 
the proposal of change in its personal law, has made it crystal clear that it strongly disapproves of and views witl 
grave suspicion and apprehension any such move, whether ofiginating from the Government or ап 
source. The only competent agency for bringing changes in Muslim personal law and initiati them | 
in the past have been the ulama, provided they are completely free from the influence of the Governm 
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oy the full confidence of the Muslim community. Under the circumstances existing at 
TA aa Se Gat events arc taking, it seems almost imperative that a convention or conference of 
ulama of every shade of opinion and school be called by some of them. This conference should make an cx- 
haustive study of Muslim Personal Law, take full cognition of the new trends of ‘thought and practices followed 
by the people because of the social and political forces at work and then decide in unambiguous words whether 
any genuine change is desirable or imperative in the existing Muslim Personal Law anywhere and in any shape 
and if so, up to what extent and in which direction. It should make full usc of the doctrine of talfiq, but need 
not confine itself to it. It should decide omits own, іп the light of the Quran and the sunnah where the method 
of talfig docs not sccm to work satisfactorily. Afterwards, if it is thought suitable, proposals may be арш 
to the Iegislature as bills іл order to get them enforced as law. It is the only way to adopt, if Muslim P ersonal 
Law is to be seved from the encroachment of the Government or the Indian modernists, who are more in- 
terested in changes in or abolition of the personal law than in the personal law itself. 


Professor J. N. D. Andergon—As the only non-Muslim who has been asked to take part in this 
Symposium I shall endeavour to be completely objective in my treatment of the subject, and to confine myself 
to a consideration of the changes in Muslim personal law which have in fact been introduced in a number of 
independent Muslim countrics, why this was considered necessary and how, in the event, it has been donc. 
As a consequence, my own opinion will scldom, if ever, obtrude itself. 

We have already heard a wide variety of points of view. You yourself, Mr. Chagla, as onc who was 
formerly an eminent Chief Justice and is now a Cabinct Minister, voiced the paramount authority of Parlia- 
ment and the Courts. No question of marriage, divorce or inheritance could, you felt, be regarded as sacrosanct 
in z secular Republic, but all must be subject to the ordinary processes of making and enforcing the law. It 
was only matters of personal faith and religious observance which should be regarded as immune from legisla- 
tive or judicial control. 

Professor Saced Ahmad, on the other hand, spoke as a Muslim philosopher and onc of the ‘ulama’; and he 

"expressed the views of some, at least, of that august fraternity. There could, he said, be changes, but they must 
be adequately based. Next, His Excellency the Turkish Ambassador spoke as a Turkish layman about: the 
position in his own country as he conceived it; while His Excellency the Ambassador of the United Arab Rc- 
public gave us a very detailed description of a series of laws on this subject—some of them of outstanding 
importance—which have becn introduced in Egypt. Finally, Mr. Mir Iqbal Hussain spoke from his heart 
on the need for reform, with particular reference to two or three of the most pressing points; while Professor 
Scyyed Hosscin Nasr discoursed as a Muslim philosopher about the transcendental law—which was, to him, 
so transcendental that he did not want to call it “law” at all (although it seemed to me that here he wholly 
parted company with the concept of that law when it is, in fact, applied by human courts or when it forms the 
substance of legislative cnactments). 

To get а clear view of this subject it is, I think, essential to sce it against its historical background. Why, 
for instance, are we concerned, this evening, only with Muslim personal law? The answer is that it is only 
the personal Jaw which is still distinctively Islamic in the vast majority of Muslim countries—partly because 
it is the personal law, rather than such matters as commercial law and criminal law, in which the Sharia has 
always been most meticulously and exclusively applied, and partly because, well before the end of the last 
century, almost all Muslim countrics had accepted Commercial Codes and Penal Codes which were of largely 
secular origin. About this I will content myself with observing that for many ycars it seemed to the reformers 
preferable to Ісаус the sacred law intact and inviolable, сусп if this meant virtually putting it on one side in 
matters of commeres, crime and much clse, rather than permit any profane meddling with its immutable 
provisions. a Я š 

What does concern us is that all these countrics, with the solitary exception of Turkey under Ataturk, 
felt that this proccdure must not be extended to the personal law, but that this must remain distinctively Islamic. 
So the personal law was kept rigidly outside the scope of any changes, except in matters of organisation and 
procedure, right up till the year 1915, and was still administered in the old way, in the old courts, and by 
personnel trained in the traditional manner." 

In the year 1915, however, the Ottoman Sultan felt compelled to introduce reforms, for the first time, 
‘even within the sphere of family law. This compulsion arose from the intolerable position of Muslim wives 
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be claimed for each of its component parts—and these might, on occasion, rest on diametrically contradictory 
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under the dominant Hanafi opinion (which was then exclusively applied in the courts); for Muslims would 


not infrequentty visit the capital, marry local women, and then sail back to their homes without сусп troubling 


TLU 


to divorce icir wives, who would be іса for life to men from whom they could obtain neitlicr support nor 
companionship. Again, Muslim women sometimes found themselves marricd, without their knowledge or 
consent, to а man afflicted with leprosy or insanity—and yet they could get no judicial relief, But in the 
first of these cases judicial relief was in fact available in the dominant Hanbali (and, indeed, Maliki) opinion, 
and in the second according to a variant view in the Hanafi school itself; so in 1915 the Sultan issued two de- š 
crees, based on these august authoritics, providing that in future Ottoman wives might demand the dissolution 
of their marriages by the courts іп such circumstances. x 

The dike once breached, the tide came in very fast indeed. In 1917 the Ottoman Law of Family Rights 
was promulgated as a comprehensive code of family law; and, although soon repealed in Turkey, this survived 
for much longer in Jordan and Syria and still obtains today in Lebanon and Isracl. In Egypt the reformers | 
had been even more active, and a series of legislative enactments followed onc another in that country from 
1920 up till the present. In 1951, moreover, the Jordanian Law of Family Rights was promulgated; and 
this was followed, in 1933, by the Syrian Law of Personal Status, in 1956 by the Tunisian Code of Personal 
Status (with a supplement in 1959), in 1958 by the Moroccan Code of Personal Status, in 1959 by the Iraqi 
Law of Personal Status (with an amendment in 1963), in 1960 by the Singapore Muslims (Amendment) Law 
and in 1961 by the Pakistan Muslim Family Laws Ordinance. 

This, then, is the historical phenomenon with which we have to deal: that, in one Muslim country after 
another, legislative cnactments have ben introduced in recent years to effect changes in the personal law of 
Muslim litigants in so far as this law is administered by the courts. So the question ariscs as to the juristic 
basis on which these reforms were introduced, or how a law which some have alleged to be virtually immutabfe 
can be radically changed in practice. 

The fundamental basis for almost all these reforms has been what is termed in Arabic takhsis al-qada’, ог 
the right of the Ruler both to confine and define the jurisdiction of his courts, ‘This principle has always been. , я 
accepted in regard to the area and the period of their jurisdiction, and even the type of cascs any particular 
court might entertain. But recent reforms are sometimes based on the procedural expedient of forbidding the 
courts to exercise jurisdiction at all in certain specificd circumstances—and thus, in effect, denying all judicial 
recognition or relief where public policy so requires. Much morc often, as we saw in the two Imperial Decrees 
of 1915, they are based on the expedient of a legislative enactment commanding the courts to abandon, in this 
matter or that, the dominant opinion of the school they were previously bound to follow, in favour of some 
other opinion held by some reputable Muslim authority of the past. An eclectic choice of this sort had, indeed, 
always been available to the individual Muslim in the exigencies of his private life; but any such latitude had 
commonly been denied to the judge or jurisconsult in his public capacity. "There was good authority, however 
(particularly in the Shafi'i texts), for the proposition that the Ruler could so order his courts when the public 
interest madc this advisable. 

In the Ottoman Law of Family Rights and the Egyptian reform of 1920 this eclectic choicc was confined D 
to the acceptance af a variant Hanafi view, or the dominant opinion of one of the other Sunni schools, in place | i 
of the most authoritative Hanafi doctrine. But soon the principle had to be extended to the opinions of сег- Ё. 
tain extinct schools such as the Zahiris, to doctrines attributed to carly jurists before the schools had crystallised, i 
or to the views of somewhat independent jurists such as Ibn ‘Gaymiya and Ibn al-Qayyim. Sometimes, morc- 
over, the reformers took part of the doctrine of one school or jurist and combined it with part of the opinion of 
another in such a way as to make a rule which was virtually new, although the snost respectable ancestry could 


juristic foundations. This is termed (alfig. yA 


Just occasionally, morcover, the reformers went further still and openly exercised the right—claimed — 
by many contemporary Muslims—to go back to the original sources of the law and re-interpret them in terms 
of modern life. This, of course, reptesents a re-opening of the “Door of ijtihad” which has commonly been | 
held to have been closed for centuries. And there can be no doubt that the znore extreme forms of tal 
might well have been justified in thesame way were it not that conservative opinion preferred, wherever p 
to take refuge in an eclectic choice (takhayyur) rather than resort to re-interpretation. EO 

So much—in bricf—for the juristic expedients by means of which these reforms have been nu 

13 Tat. =a 
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But what, it may be asked, has in fact been achieved, 


summarised as follows:— marr L : 
(i) A Muslim wife can now get a judicial dissolution of marriage, in most Muslim countries, for her 


husband's failure to support her, for physical descrtion, for cruelty, or because he is afflicted with 
some dangerous disease. In Tunisia, moreover, she may always insist on a divorce, ina form 
which may be regarded as a compulsory khul‘, provided she pays the financial compensation. 
decrecd by the court. . А Е 
(ii) The husband’s right of unilateral repudiation has been considerably restricted. In some coun- 
` — tries a suspended divorce is without effect, at any rate where the husband uttered it as an oath 
or threat without any real desire to end the marriage relationship. In many countrics the triple 
divorce, if uttered on onc and the same occasion, now counts as only a single and therefore re- 
vocable repudiation. Insome countries, moreover, a husband who. insists on divorcing his wife 
without adequate justification may be compelled to provide her with some financial compensation, 
while in Tunisia a divorce uttered outside a court of law, and in Pakistan a divorce which has not 
been properly reported and subjected to a process of conciliation, have no legal validity whatever. 
(iii) Child marriage has been prohibited, or at least drastically restricted, in most of these countries. 
(iv) Polygamy has been restricted, to varying degrecs, in Syria, Morocco, Pakistan and Iraq, and 
absolutely forbidden in Tunisia. А 
(у) The maximum period of gestation recognised by the law has been limited to 365 days. 
(vi) Orphaned grandchildren have been given special consideration. Of this, more anon. 
(vii) Family awgaf have been abolished іп some countries, and radically reformed in others. 
Much more could be included in this list, and many more details could be given, had not space forbidden. 
But the time has come to bring this contribution to an end. Let mc emphasise one all-important point. “Тһе 
question at issue is not really whether changes should be introduced; for this seems inevitable, and Professor 
` „ Saeed Ahmad fully accepted the necd for reform. ‘The question is rather how these changes are to be effected, 
and how far they should go. 

First, then, the method. In the present day—and especially in a secular democracy—it secms obvious 
| that the final authority for charges in the law must take the form of a legislative enactment. But how is such 
9 ` am enactment to be draficd so as to commend itself to Muslim opinion? In Egypt the method adopted was to 
form a committee composed, on the one side, of judges and practising lawyers and, on the other, of Icarned 
Muslims. Between them they hammered out proposals which met the needs of society and commanded signifi- 
cant support from the ‘ulama’. 

How far and how fast should these changes go? Some reforms introduced clscwhere may be immediately 

° acceptable, while óthers may пої. There must, of course, be two criteria: on the опе hand, sound and accept- 
25 able juristic principles and, on the other, the needs of society. 

Let me end with a single examplc—-the problem of grandchildren excluded from any share in their grand- 

3 parents estate by rcason that their own parent has previously dicd and bcen survived by a brother (on the 

principle that “the nearer in degree excludes the more remote”). This may have caused few problems in 

_ the past, when families were closely integrated, and an uncle might be expected adequately to support his 

orphaned nephews and nieces; but it often gives rise to considerable suffering and injustice іп a modern, and 

largely urban, environment. So the problem had to be tackled, both in Pakistan and in four of the Arab 

countrics, but it was donc in radically different ways. >.” 
In Pakistan this problem has been solved by the drastic expedient of giving cll grandchildren whose parents 


, and in what do the major reforms consist? This may be 


parents, This expedient is, no doubt, cminently practical; but it has radically upset the structure of the Islamic 
law of inheritance. А single cxample must suffice. Suppose a man leaves as his only heirs a daughter and a 
deceased son’s daughter, the law as previously applied by the Hanafi School would allot three-quarters of 
his estate to the daughter, and one quarter to the son's daughter; but the new Pakistani law would give two- 
thirds to the son's daughter, às representing her deceased father, and only one-third to the daughter. 

Д ‘This same problem has been tackled in the Arab world by a very different device, according to which the 
Children of a pre-deccased son (in the case of Syria and Morocco) or a pre-deceased son or daughter (in the 
case of Egypt and Tunisia) will be entitled to an “obligatory bequest? of what their deceased parent would 
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pre-decease their grandparents the right to inherit by representation, і.е. by stepping into the shocs of their : 
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- welcome the Committee on behalf of the Musalmans of India, immediately on my release. . 
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have received had he survived, provided this docs not exceed the “‘bequeathable third.” This, like the 
Pakistani law, makes duc provision for these orphaned grandchildren, but it docs so in such a way as to leave 
the basic structure of the law of intestate succession wholly unchanged. In addition, this innovation can at 
least find some traditional authority in the “Verse of Bequests” in the Qur'an, which commands a Muslim to 
make bequests in favour of “parents and relatives;” іл the views of a number of carly authorities that this 
verse has never been abrogated, at Icast in so far as close relations who are not in fact heirs may be concerned; 
and in the view of Ibn Hazm, some dicta attributed to very carly jurists, and one report in the school of Ahmad 
ibn Hanbal, that where a testator fails to make such an “obligatory; bequest it should nonetheless he executed 
out of his estate, even if this means taking it from some other, less deserving, legateé, as 


Shri Ajmal Khan.—I have had the honour of being the Private Secretary of Maulana. Abul Kalam 
Azad, who was a great scholar of Islam in India. While he was in Ahmadnagar Jail, he issued the following 
statement in the papers. t 
“While I was in detention at Ahmadnagar Fort, Reuters flashed an impértant piece of news from Palestine 2 
on April 23, 1944. It was stated that the ulama of Palestine have formed a Committee of Muslim jurists to 
revise the Islamic Law and Jurisprudence (figh) in order to bring it up to the requirements of present-day 


. Muslims. The Committce will be representative of the four orthodox schools of Muslim jurisprudence, i.c., 


Hanafi, Shafi'i, Hanbali and Maliki, combining the views of the schools into опе, and the basis of selection 

will be the best rules of Jaw from cach school consistent with reason and best suited to present-day demands. 
“Tt was an important news. But what a pity that it evoked no response from other countries, and even 

the Indian Muslims attached no importance to it. No sooner had I read the news than I decided to heartily 


“The object ‘of the Committee is undoubtedly the most crying religious and social need of the Muslim 
world. It would be most welcome to all those Muslims who realise the importance of reform and progress; 
it would be the realisation of the dream of renaissance which every Muslim reformer of the 19th century had 
dreamt, but could not sce fulfilled during his life-time. Опе of the foremost reformers of the 19th century * 
was Shaikh Mohammad Abduh of Egypt. He planned the reform of Muslim jurisprudence while he was 
in exile at Beirut. He requested the then Shaikhul Islam of Constantinople to carry out the scheme, as it 
was the all-cmbracing need of the time, The fundamentals of the scheme were the same as are now formulated 
by the Committee of Palestine. Unhappily, the regime of Sultan Abdul Hamid was dead against all reforms 
and progress, and it was considered to be a crime even to utter these words, The scheme, therefore, remained 
a dead letter. - 

“Tt may, however, be mentioned that the real foundation of the reform movement was laid by some of 
the leading reformers of the Muslim world, 700 years ago. We have only to raise a structure on those well- 
laid foundations, according to the changing needs and requirements ofourtime. Sheikh Ahmad Ibn Taimiah, 
and his disciple Ibn-i Qayyim had invited the people towards this very basic principle of reform and progress 
in the 14th century A.D., but the conservatism of the time could not respond to these ideas. Again Qadi 
Mohammad Shaukani, a savant of Yemen, adopted the very principle and wrote his famous book JVail al 
Aular. Tis book"is extant and can guide us rightly in our work. : 

“Tt has often happened that extraordinary matters have taken their primary shape from unexpected 
quarters, and this is onc of the latest examples. Egypt is the biggest centre of Islamic learning, and we could 
reasonably expect that the flag of such an all-important reform would be unfurled by her, Morcover, Sultan 
Ibn Sa‘ud treads the same highway of Islam, which Ibn Taimiah wanted to restore; and naturally enough 
he should have been the standard-bearer of the reform movement, But neither Egypt zor Hijaz took the 
overduc step. All honour and credit ggcs to Palestine, from where nonc could expect such a,unique step. 

“J congratulate the Committee of Palestine on behalf of the Muslims of India on their splendid venture; ` 
and I assure them that all the enlightened ulama of India will gladly offet them all possible help and cooperation, 

“Т sec that only men arc members of the Committee. I request that women should be there оп the ` 


Committee.” в Se 


` Khwaja Muhammad Ahmad.—I am afraid the wording of the topic for today is very re ulsi 
has done more harm than good to the object. Besides, there are certain fears in the hearts of man 


- 
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to who will effect these changes. Islamic law, whether personal or otherwise, is a progressive law and is 
always in a statc of déveloprüent. It has got four stages—the Quian, sunna, Sigh and the ifta. Ifa is there 
for cases where misuse of Muslim law is madc and, unfortunately, I think that in this case this aspect of Muslim 
Law has been very much ignored. In cases where Muslim Law is misused, ifla has been extant and it is 
even possible today from people who are really competent to give ifla. Unfortunately, in our courts —I think 
Mr. Chairman has also got an experience of it—in most of the cases Muslims are entrusted with Hindu Law 
and Hindus are entrusted with giving decisions on Muslim Law. Howsocver their intellectual powcrs may 
be effective, in most cases it is a straining job, like the job of a physician given to a surgeon and that of 
a surgeon given to a physician. Another observation that I have to make here is about the learned paper 
of His Excellency the Ambassador of U.A.R. There I think it has not been clarified as to whether а committee 
of people whowere really competent to opinc on Muslim law was consulted before these changes were made, 
But whatever might have been the conditions obtaining at that time it is evident from the paper that there 
‘was no change in Muslim law, but only the followers of one school adopted some of the cherished decisions 
of ifta of other schools. So this Cannot really be called a change in Muslim law. Another submission that 
Т have to make is this, that it is indeed very necessary in view of the gross misuse of Muslim law that certain 
steps be taken not by people who are not in touch with Muslim law itself, but those who have knowledge of 
it. In such cases, the course of ifla is quite open and a mecting of the ulama is necessary: not of ulama who 
are not competent to opine on this subject, but only ulama who can express an opinion. The third point, as 
one of the learned speakers has pointed out, is of changes that have taken place in other Muslim countrics. 
But the conditions obtaining there are radically different from those obtaining in India, and thc cases cannot 
be identical. And the same principle cannot be applied here and cannot be entrusted to legislation, un'css 
еге is a gencral opinion of the community itself, because democracy maintains the individuality of every 
individual so long as it docs not interfere with the general good of the nation. In the same way, it maintains 
the individuality of a community so long as it docs not clash with the gencral interest of the nation. These 
‚ good principles of democracy will be observed with due respect. 


Shri M. C. Chagla : Concluding speech.—I am sure you will join me in expressing our gratitude to 
the learned speakers who have Participated in this Symposium and have thrown considerable light ona rather 
difficult, complicated and, if I might say so, controversial subject. I think there is general agrecment—our 
only exception is Professor Nasr from Iran—that Muslim Personal Law is not immutable. What I feel is 
that it is not so. It has been changed. * It is changing and I believe it will go on changing. I think it is 

- a tribute to Muslim jurisprudence and Muslim jurists that it has been dynamic and not static. It has taken 
notice of changes in the world, of different circumstances and of the necds of socicty. I very much regret 
that I do not agree at all with my friend Professor Nasr when he says that if you belicve in monogamy, you 
are trying to imitate or copy the West. I think it is now universally accepted in Egypt, in Turkey and in 
most Muslim countries that the women have certain rights, and not only that but the interest of society demands 
that they must have some rights. If Muslims of this country desire monogamy, I am sure it is not because 
they are trying to imitate the West or trying to follow a certain fashion, but because it is the right of women 
to have cquality with men. 1 am very glad to have listened to the specch of my friend Maulana Sayeed 
Ahmad Akbarabadi, who has put the case extremely well and‘ who has drawn the distinction between what 
he calls din and sharia, the religious law and the secular law. As far as the secular law is concerned, he 
has conceded that it can be adjusted 10 meet the needs of secicty. Не has given a pertinent example of taking 
„of interest, which is prohibited under Muslim law. He says that is for the jurists to decide or for a legislature 
to decide what transactions would come. within that prohibition. What Muslim law intended was that 
there should not he usurious transactions. People must not make money out of the poor by lending moncy 
to widows or minors; but in this commercial world where we are living, there arc transactions on which interest 
is charged and it might not come within the prohibition of Muslim law. Не has also drawn a correct distinc- 
tion between what he calls a divinc and a mundane offence. It may be that polygamy is not a sin against 
God. But according to Jaw,,what is not a sin in religion may still be an offence against society. Today, 
every modern thinker draws a distinction between sin and social injustice. Something may not be a sin and 

_ Yetit may be a social injustice. His Excellency the Turkish Ambassador has pointed out how Muslim law 

_ has emphasised the CURES of women and children, how it has sought to do justice, and Turkish legislation, if I 
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might say so, has carried forward that principle by putting it on the statute book. It has emphasised this basic 
principle of Islamic law that justice shoáld be donc to women and children. «Не has rightly stated that the 
evolution of time brings about a change of Jaw and cach age must have its own interpretation—a very wise 
saying indeed. 

My friend, His Excellency the Ambassador of U.A.R., has drawn our attention to the very radical changes 
which have been brought about in Egyptian Jaw. They are based on social justice and liberalism. It is 
true that in enacting this law, the U.A.R. has relied on different Muslim jurists. However, the Basic princi- 
ple of the change has been the principle of justice, equity and liberalism. 

My friend Mir Iqbal Husain has opened the floodagate, if I might say so, to change when he remarked, 
“What an injustice”, when he was giving the case of heirs to a predeceased son. If you make that remark, 
and I think that it is permitted to you to change the law because it leads to“injustice in that,particular case, 
I do not sce any reason why the same cannot be said in many other context. Let us ask the question whether 
in modern society, polygamy leads to injustice or not; if it docs, then it must be prohibited. Of course, if 
you take the extreme view of Professor Nasr, that law is religion and that you cannot make any distinction 
between the secular and the religious part, then perhaps no change is possible. 

` As Professor Anderson has pointed out, in all Muslim countries in thc Middle East, changes have taken 
place. Those changes have been explained and interpreted by different authorities. Professor Anderson 
rightly says that the dyke was breached in 1915 in the Ottoman Empire. That is a long time ago,” Once 
the dyke was breached, the waters of reform—equality, liberty, and justice—came rushing in with the many 
changes in Muslim Personal Law іп all the countries from 1915 onwards. 

Professor Fazalur Rahman Каз stated that there is in reality no Muslim law being administered here 
in India today. What we have is not Muslim law but Anglo-Mohammedan law. One of the speakers said 
that only Muslim judges should administer Muslim law. With great respect, I do not agree, After all, the 
Privy Council administered it for many years. They were neither Hindus, nor Muslims nor Indians. I 
think many of their judgements are still looked upon as the finest interpretations of Mohammedan law. 

So the only question is: What should be the machinery for changing Muslim Personal Law? It has been” 
suggested that it must take a religious aspect and that people well versed in religion should advise the State 
or the Parliament whether such a law should be changed or not. If you accept my point of view, then a 
distinction must be drawn between the religious and secular aspect. The religious aspect cannot be touched. 
It is something personal to every Muslim in this country. But the secular aspect is entirely different from 
the religious aspect. If the secular aspect of the law can be changed, then the only authority to change it 
is public opinion—in this country, Parliament, which represents public opinion, and in the clection of which 
50 million Muslims have as much a share as other {ellow-citizens. Therefore, it is all a question of what your 
approach to the question is. If you accept the proposition that personal Jaw has this secular aspect, secular 
content, then that can be altered by the secular authority, specially in a country which is not theocratic but 
secular. In a country where Islam is the official religion, the position may be different. But in our country, 
which is a secular state and where there is no official religion, our approach must be different. I would 
appeal to my Muslim friends to adapt themselves to the conditions prevailing in this country, to the secular 
socicty in which we are living and where we enjoy the same rights as our Hindu fellow-citizens. a 
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*SAMPATHIENGAR, S.: Is caste an anathema according to the Bhagavadgita? 
Samranr, N. H.: The noble cightfold path in the Arthaviniscaya-Sütm. 
Sarma, E. R. SRIKRISHNA: Mahavidya Syllogism. 
*SARMA, V. A.: The concept of Adhyasa іп Sankara’s commentary оп the Brahmasitra. 
SASAKI, Genjun H.: The Time Concept іп Abhidharma. 
SASTRI, DINESH CHANDRA: Concept of mind in ancient India. 
SENGUPTA, ANIMA: Sarkara and Ramanuja: a comparative study. 
SHARMA, G. N.: Growth and development of Vaishnavism in Rajasthan. 
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SHAYEGAN, D.: Transcendent imagihation in Sufism and the Vedanta according to the Persian translation 


of the Upanigsads. 
SHENDGE, Matai: Buddhist Tantric yoga and Psycho-analysis. 
SuukLA, Karunesn: Atman in Buddhist philosophy: view-point of the Buddha. 
SocANr, Kamat Chand: Fundamentals of Jaina mysticism. * 


Tata, NATHMAL: Negation in Indian philosophy. 
THAKUR, ANANTLAL: The problem of the Vaiscsikabhasya. 


*UxA Devi; Some notes on religious dances and Tantric ceremonies of 'Fibet. 
UPADHYAYA, VAGHASPATI: Determination of import of proposition. 
UPADHYAYA, VEERMANI: A study of the nature of abhasa and its distinction from pratibimba. 
` 


Van BUITENEN, J. A. B.: The place of Bhaskara in Vedanta. А 
VARADACHARI, V.: А note on the Nirvikalpaka and Savikalpaka perceptions in Indian philosophy. 


ZANGENBERG, Fritz: Once more Prabhakarah: Kumirilah. 
` Zavert, J. S.: Non-absolutist realism of Jains. 


e а D. HisroRy AND CULTURE 


Алы, INGRID: The Ajanta murals: a modern perspective on form and content. 
ADHYA, G. L.: Discovery of the monsoons. > 

* ArYAPPAN, A.: Indian culture. ^ 

ANAND KRISHNA: An illustrated Hamza Namah Manuscript in Tubingen. 
AUBOYER, JEANNINE: The sword as depicted in Ancient Indian art. 

AVASTHI, R. : MATA FI тЇ arum (Nirsti images from Khajuraho). 5 


BALABUSHEVICH, V.V.: Some problems of history of India. E 
BANERJI, ADrıs: Indo-Afghan tezracottas. š 
BEARCE, GEORGE D.: The festivals of Mewar: the interaction of India and the West in early nin 


century Indian painting. " ; 


Boner, Auce: New light on the construction of the Sun temple at Konšrak. 
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Bowman, Јонм: The one-time expansion of early Syrian Christianity in Asia and to India. 
BUDDHA PRAKASH: India as described by a tenth century Persian geographer. 
Byxova, E.M.: Finds of Indian medicval coins in East Europe. 


CHANDRA, В. G.: The origin and development of Pürga Ghata motif in Indian art. 
CHATTOPADHYAYA, SUDHAKAR: А note on the Satavahanas. 
*CnHaBRA, B. Cu.: Hawaiian petroglyphs and Indo-Aryan symbols. 
CHOUDITARY, RADHAKRISHNA: A critical study of the so-called Apratigha coins of Kumaragupta I. 
* CHOUDHARY, RADHAKRISHNA: A critical study of the coinage of the Hünas. ) 


Durr, K. N.: The antiquities of Assam—problems in their study. 
Ғавві, CHARLES Louis: The “temples of 64 Yoginis in Orissa. 


*GANGOLY, O. C.: Narttana-Nirnayam, 
Gankovsky, Y. V.: Some problems of thc formation of modern nations (as illustrated by India). 
Gorar, LALLANJI: Origins of village Panchayat in northern India. 
Grek, T. У.: Indian Miniatures in Leningrad Collections. 
Grewat, J. S.: James Tod (1782-1835) and Rajput History. Я 
Grover, В. R.: Some rare Persian Manuscripts іп the German Libraries. 
Gunz, V. T.: Historical Archives of Goa (Goa Purabhilekh Sangrahalaya), Panjim, Goa. 


*HARLE, J. С.: The south Indian gopura: an investigation. : 
HARMATTA, J.: New evidence of Sino-Indian relations in the Greco-Bactrian period. 
HASAN, S. NURUL: The position of the Zamindars in the Mughal empire. - 
Hemricir, Јолснім: Village community and state іп India (in the late 18th and carly 19th century). 
Номвасн, Негмот AND Gös, Ropert: The. date of Kaniška in the light of a Sanskrit-Bactrian bilinguis. 


JAGDISH Raj: Land system in north India (19th century). 

Jam, Karasu Chand: Cultural role of ancient towns in Rajasthan. 

*JAIRANDAS DouLATRAM : Mauryan dynasty in Sindh. 

JANI, A. N.: An outline of the evolution of northern Indian music. 

JHA, JAGADISI CHANDRA: Restoration of indigenous police in a tribal arca of Bihar. 


KARMALKAR, V. R.: Ancient Dwarka and-its location. 

KHAN, Mp. ABDUL WAHEED: Megalithic culture of south India and Deccan. 
Кнаве, С. H.: More about the Chinese duodenary and sexagenary cycles. 
Kocuanowskt, J.: The problem of the common Romany. 

*Kocuanowsk1, J.: What is a Gypsy? 

KRAMRISCH, STELLA: Early sculpture of Nepal. 

KnÜcER, Horsr: Har Dyal in Germany. 


LAHIRI, А. №.: The Diodotus coins re-examined. 
LAHIRI, BELA: The attribution of the Mahadeva coins. 
*LipPE, A.: Unusual icons at Badami. 


*Mauayan, D. G.: Jain archaeology and its importance. ° 
Manatincam, T. V.: The carly Pallava gencology and chronology. 
SEAR, B. P.: Rise and decline of tirthas in the Mathura Tegion. 
UNDAR, HARESIDRA Kumar: Indian contribution to the Methodoiogy of Institutional E 1 
#MIRASHI, V. V.: A riddle in the history of the Rashtrakütas. a ET ME 
Mrrrar, A. C.: Date of Kharavela. ! 


“Moraes, GEORGE M.: Western Indian as described in the Ro 
MUKHERJ 


їсїго of Dom Joas de Castro, л.р. 1538-39. 
EE, BRATINDRA Natit: A Sahri Bahlol inscription of the time of Kanishka TIT. ” 
NANAVATI, J. М.: Microlithic culture of Langhnaj. 

Neos, Maneswar: Three Sangita works found in Assam. 
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*OuLIANOVSKY, R.: Problem of economic co-operation of USSR and India. > 


Paras, L. G.: Gandhara, Gandharvadesa, Gandharvas and Greeks. і 
PATHAK, М. M.: The Himalayas through the ages. 
*Рипарз, C. H.: The Historiography of the British conquest of India. az 
PRAMOD CHANDRA AND LEE, SHERMAN E.: The Tuti Namah of the Cleveland Museum. 
Puri, B. N.: The nationality of the Kushánas. 
*PusALKER, A. D.: Pragjotisa and Kamrupa: identification and carly history as to the Ера and the * 
Puranas. a Я 


RAIIURKAR, V. G.: Progress of Indology in Poona. 

Rao, M. Rama: Temple vimdnas of the Deccan. Р 

Ratnam, К. Р.: Tamils іп ancient Ceylon. b PS 

Ray, Amira: Early Andhra terracottas. > 2 Б? 
*Ray, N. K.: Jain monuments of Bengal. 

Ray, Nimar RANJAN: Prehistoric paintings and drawings. 


*SANKALIA, H. D.: Antiquity of modern Dwarka or Dwarka in literature and archacology. 
Sanasvart, T. A.: Geometrical Algebra in Indian Mathematics. 

SASTRI, K. A. NILAKANTA: A new Pandya copper plate. 

SENGUPTA, B. K.: A coherent study of the Laksmana-Sarhvat. I 
SHAH, UMAKANT P.: Mahüpurusaldksapas in carly Jaina texts. 3 
#SHAH, UxAKANT P. AND Miura, R. N.: Devnimori stūpa апа carly Buddhist art. . . e 
SHARMA, Banata: Reassessment of political achievements of Prabhakaravardhana. 

SHARMA, G. R.: New light on the origin of stone architecture and true arch in India: excavation of the palace 

of carly kings of Kausambi. 

*Suarma, G. R.: New Light on the archacology of the Vindhyas. 

SHARMA, RAJKUMAR LAL: Aspects of Feudalism in the Kalachuri inscriptions. 

SHARMA, R. S.: Land rights in Early Medieval India. 

SHARMA, Y. D.: Evidence of literature on certain archacological discoveries in India. 

#SHEKHAR, INDU: Kirat tribe of Nepal. 

SuukLA, D. N.: How to interpret Silpa-Sastra in scientific manner to attract the modern спріпсегз and 

architects. 

SINGER, MILTON: The social organization of Indian civilization. 
#SINGHI, CHAMPAKUMARI: Jainas of Bengal. 

SINHA, B. Р.: Chirand excavations, 1963. 
*SiNHa, B. P.: Some problems in writing economic history of ancient India. 
#SINHA, NiRMAL C.: Sikkim History. 

Sircar, D. C.: Paramadaivata. 

SPINK, WALTER *M.: History from art history: monuments of the Deccan. 
SYNGHAL, Suasur: Colour-scheme in Indian aesthetics. 


TIRMIZI, SAYYID AKBAR ALI: The background of historiography in medieval Gujrat. 

*TRIPATHI, K.: Conception of Brindaban. ` ` 

TRIPATHI, SUNDARLAL: 48 FT AACA THAT —Ag KIFAA El, WEY MYM 4 (Annamdeo Dynasty of B tar 
—it is not Kakatiya, but Chülukyan). 


Trivepa, D. S.: Vignudhyaja. Ы 
Varma, Satya Клм: The problem of Pusyamitras. oo. 


Waxankar, V. S.: Painted rock-shelters of India. : 
WALSH, JOHN V.: The Canaanite ancestry of eastern and western ‘scripts. © 
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ZAHEER, M.: The brick temple of Bhitargaon. 


E. Modern Indian LANGUAGES AND Linguistics 


*Angya, P. L. Nanakacandrodaya. Ё 
*ARASARATNAM, 5.: А note on Periathamby Marikar—a 17th century commercial magnate. 


Barua, B. K.: Study of folktale materials in Indian literature, 

BERGER, HERMANN: Vowel assimilation in Bengali and Munda. 

BHAT, MARIAPPA M.: Semantics of Sanskrit loans in Kannada. 

#BHAT, MARIAPPA M.: Prosodi« structure. 

„Boya Nann: Some aspects of apophony in Indo-Aryan. 

BUppHAMAL, Must : The contribution of Jain scholars to Indian languages. 

Вукоул, E. M.: The system of cases in the old Bengali language (On the problem of the development of the 
case system in Indo-Aryan languages). ` 


CHAKRADEO, L. M.: Improvements in the Roman script to make (fully) phonctic without increasing the 
number of alphabets. i 
*CHAKRAVARTY, AMIYA: Tagore as an artist and humanist. 
*Cuaunan, D. V.: Influence of Marathi on the Deccani Hindi. 
CHETTIAR, A. CHIDAMBARANATHA: Indian words in English. 5 


Wascurra, R. K.: Western response to Indian literature. 
ELIZARENKOVA, Т. Ј.: Concerning thc phonological typology of some new Indo-Aryan languages. 


Fanuor, KuwAJA Auman: Master Ramchander: а personality of the scientific renaissance of 19th century 
Delhi: a fresh evaluation in the light of some unworked material. 
FERGUSON, CHARLES A.: Clause negation in Bengali. 


#GARGI, BALWANT : Indian folk+thcatre. 

*Guosat, S. N.: The development of the Sanskrit conjunct zy іц Prakrit. 
Снове, J. С.: On evaluation of Bengali script. 

*GHOSE, J. С.: Language and integration Of nations. 

*GOREKAR, N. S.: Perso-Arabic words in Indian life and letters. 

*Сортл, Мот LAL: Semitic influence on Indian script (numerals). 


HENDRIKSEN, Hans: Reflections on morphophonemic analyses. 
*Нотл, SIDDHESHWAR: Languages of the Paikakheda. 
*Hora, SIDDHESHWAR: Polysemia in NIA. 


Jua, MUNISHWAR: Temporal relations in the M.I.A. Verbal system. $ т 


*KALELKAR, М. G.: Suffixes and prefixes іп Marathi. 
KANAPATHIPILLAI, K.: Verbs in the Jaffna dialect of ‘Tamil. 
жатан, S. M.: Problems of modern Indian linguistics. ” 

HASHIMOV; ILtvAs: Concerning the study and publication of indrana T 4 sin Uzbeki 
Са сены : 7 25 p Rabindranath Tagore’s Works in Uzbekistan. 
Ковмосав, K. G.: Anquetil Duperron and his work L’Jnde en rapport avec D Europe. 

KULKARNI, E. D.: Linguistic peculiarities of Grhya-sütras. š 


LEHMANN, W.P. ; The development of the Proto-Indo-Iranian vocalic system. ` 
MALLIK, B. P. : Phonetics of the underworld language of West Bengal. 


MEENAKSFISUNDARAN, Т.Р. : Social aspects reflected іп the Tamil language. 


‚ MEHTA, CHANDRAKANT : Influence of Puranas on Radha episode i jarati li 
Misra, S. S. : Treatment of [ in Oriya. o ana 
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Misra, Vipya Niwas : Time in modern Hindi Poetry. 

Море, Нем: Tiger-and lion-cultures 9cflccted in archacology and folklore. = - б 

Мокневу, RAMARANJAN : The role of Abhidhámüla-Vyafjanà. Wa 


NAIDU, SHANKAR RAJU : Towards modern Indian phonology. . 
Nara, Tsuvosur : Historical study of Avahattha—phonologic change. 
Narain, У.А. : Europe and Indian studies (1600-1784). 
*Nayar, S.K. : Gesture language with special reference to the art of Kathakali. š 


PaL, ANIMESH К. : Dialect of Eastern Bengali. a š 
#PaLIT, KAJAL, : Kilidasa's Prikrt and the Basim copper plates inscription. 
Parit, G.M. : Compounds in English and Sanskrit. 2 . 
PILLAI, K. RAGHAVAN : The adjective in Malayalam. У 
*POBOZNIAK, TADEUSZ : The system of Hindi numerals. 
Роѕир, P.N. : The Kashmiri Phoneme. 


RAMCHANDRA, T. : Some Telugu words in Саша Saptaáati. 
REDDIAR, N. Sunnu : The concept of one India in ancient Tamil literature. 


SASTRI, K. MAHADEVA : The usc of the genitive case sign Kun in Telugu and comparison of its usage in other 
Dravidian languages. 

*SATHASIVAM, A. : Primitive Tamil and Proto-Dravidian. 
Scuarer, А. : The use of participles Ai in the works of Kalidasa. 
ЅЕЕТАВАМАІҮА, U.V. : The growth of Telugu poctry during the period of Vijayanagara empire. a 

*SENEVIRATNE, N.B.M. : Literary movements in Indian languages. 

SHANMUGAN, R. : Kinship terms in Cankam literature. 
SHARMA, R.K. : Visarga. 
SHARMA, SHYAMLAL : Some aspects of Dogri linguistics. 

#SHUKLA, R.S. : Word borrowing from forcign sources in NIA languages. 

*Suppa Rao, VELURI : The philosophy behind the formation of word classes. 
Ѕоввлмомілм, У.І. : Towards generating morphemes from phonemes. ^ 


VTHANANJAYARAJASINGHAM, S. : Some phonological features of the Jaffna dialect of Tamil. 

*THANANJAYARAJASINGHAM, S. : The verbal noun in the Jaffna dialect of Tamil. * A 
TANI NAYAGAM, XAVIER STANISLAUS : Tamil lexicography in the seventeenth and cightcenth centuries. 6: 
Твірлтні, К.В. : A study of some important words оГ Karpiramaijart. : 


ТУрлрнулуа, B.S. : Babylonian origin of Indian Bala. 
UPADHYAYA, S.A. : A note on the word Gádhya. à 5 


VARADARAJAN, M. : Adjectives in Tamil—Old and New. 


VarMa,-SatyAsKam : Divisibility of phoneme and ancient Indian linguistics. 
VATSYAYAN, SACHCHIDANANDA, H. : The Hindu view of conflict and its impact on contemporary Indian 
writing. 
VAUDEVILLE, CHARLOTTE : Bárah-másá : a comparative study. 
*Venxata Rao, N. : Studies in Mayüra Sürya 'Dandaka—a forgotten work of Mayüra. 
*VenxaTa Rao, N. : Telugu—a link between the north and the south. — * 


- » 
*Worcorr, LEONARD T. : Hanuman іп the Tulsikrt Rámacaritamünasa and in Bhojpuri folklorc. 


ZDAVITEL, Dusan : Folk-poetry and the Classical Bengali literature. — 
> à 
SECTION VII : SOUTH-EAST ASIAN STUDIES 


BENDA, Harry J. : Political elites in South-east Asia: a historical analysis. 
*BrrARD, PIERRE : Metric system of the Cambodians. "XE 
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CHOUDHARY, RADHAKRISHNA : Some aspects of Feudalism in Cambodia (c. 4th century-14th century A.D.) 
based mainly on: inscriptions. ; е Ç 
*Cornyn, W.S. ; Structure of the Burmese verb. - 


Dyen, Isworr ; The position of the Malayopolynesian Languages of Formosa. 
Frer, Russert H. : Decolonization in Southeast Asia: some International Implications. 


Garry, Ковевт J.: The rebirth of Cambodia: from Jayavarman VII King of Angkor to Norodom Sihanouk 
Varman. 2 y . è 
#GeDNEY, WILLIAM J. : Kadai re-examined. 
Guosn, D.P. : Impact of Indian art on the art of South-cast Asia. ; 
Сивев, А.А. : Tendencies in tc development of the national-liberation movement in South-cast Asia. 


“Новев, Kurt : The periodisation of the History of the Bahasa Indonesia. 
Jonns A.H. : Structural organisation and myth in Javanese historiography. 
Кнлм, МсоуЁк-Кнќс : Vietnamese Studies and their relationships to Asian studics. 


Osman, Монр. Tam : Modern Malay literature. 
Ozaxt, HiKosAKU : Statc-capitalism in backward countrics—a study of South-castern Asia. 


Pe, HLA : Burmese Chronicles (a study in Burmese historiography). | 
PELZER Kant J. : The history of plantation agriculture in South-cast Asia with special reference to India 
= as a source of labor. 


RAGHAVAN, V. : Cambodian Sanskrit inscriptions—a literary study. 
*Raur, M.A. : The coming of Islam to the Malayan world. 


SARKAR, Н. B. : Some problems concerning the Mataram kings of Central Java. 

SARKAR, KALYAN Kumar : Some similar expressions in Cambodian (Khmer) and Chinese languages. 
*SHARP, Lauriston: South-cast Asia. 
. SPITZDARDT, Harry : Automatic synthesis of Indonesian Syntagmata. 


. UHLENBECK, E.M. : The Javanese verb system. 
*Voror, WOLFGANG: Unknown Oriental MSS. in Germany. 
ZOETMULDER, P.J. : The old Javanese Poct.and its Craft. 


SECTION VIII: EAST ASIAN STUDIES 


*ADIE, WILLIAM A.C.: Aspects of Chinese ‘foreign policy. 
*AUSTERLITZ, ROBERT: Palaco-Sibcrian languages. 


BAUER, WorFgANG: The beginnings of Chinese autobiography. 
BODDE, Derk: Sexual sympathetic magic in Han China; 


Cuan, ALBERT S.].: The glory and fall of the Ming dynasty. 
CHAUDHURI, S.K.: Three Indian folk tales in Japanese. і 


s . 

Daun, ANNEMARIE: Wesen und Geschichte des Chinesischen Rätsels б 
history of Chinese riddles and thei Cultural importance). - 

Davis, A.R.: Huang Tsun-hsien and the new poctry movement. 

DE Bary, Wai. THEODORE: Buddhism and the Chinese tradition. 

Бовзон, W.A.C.H.: Towards a historical Grammar of Classical Chinesc—from Late Archaic Chinese to Han. 


Dor, TADAO: An essential characteristi š c 
ds EE teristic of the Japanese language—with special reference to the conjugation 


€ 


d Seine Kultuselle (Character and 


e 
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Durr, Sukumar: Baramdn Sojo the Indian Abbot of the Todaiji. 


Fone, WEN: Hsieh Ho's First Fa: Ch'iYün-Sheng- Tung. 2 > 
FRANKE, HERBERT: Middle Mongolian Calendar fragments from Turfan. 27 
Токи, Kojux: Japanese Buddhism and Confucianism. 22% у 


Ғомото, YasurAKA: Characteristic features of Confucianism in Japan. 


Goopnicit, L. Carrington: The Ming Biographical History Project of the Association for Asian Studies, 
Inc. h . 
0 


^ 
. 


#Harrison, JOHN A.: The emergence of the Japanese state. 
*HERBERT, JEAN: Shinto Cosmology. Ж 
HERRFAIIRDT, Немасн: Der Aufstieg Japans in der Meiji-Zcit und сіс gegenwiirtigen Probleme der 
Entwicklungslinder (The rise of Japan in the Meiji-period and the present problems of developing, 
countrics). ° > 
HOFFMANN, HeLMUT: Man-lui Gu-ru, a Tibetan pilgrim in India. g 
Horo, P.: Principal characteristics of Mongolian folk-tale. 
Hucxer, CHARLES O.: From Provincial Surveillance Commissioner to Provincial Judge: cvolution of an 


institution. 


*]zu1, HISONOSUKE: Linguistic phenomena of double subject in Japanese and other Asian languages. 
Jax, YÜN-HUA: A reassessment of Hui-ch'ao and his work, ` 


*Kasucat, SHINYA: Iridian influence on Japanese culture. ^ 
Кім, G.F.: The initial stage of development of the industrial proletariat in Korea. 
Кім, JEONG-HAK: Cultural relations between Korea and Japan in pre-historic times based on new material 
discovered in Korca. 
Kon, Byonc-m: Isolationism in China, Korea and Japan in modern times. 


LATYSHEV, I.A.: The tie-up of monopolies with the State and political machine in Japan. 

Lrg, Sumo NYONG: A study of Stem-Formation in Korca. 2 

LESLIE, D.D.: Argument by contradiction іп Pre-Buddhist Chinese reasoning. 

LHALUNGPA, L. P.: Tibet through Indian Culture. - 
"Lu, Davin J.: Confucianism in reverse—Japan and China during the thirtces. 


*Moos, FeLIx: Acculturation and decision-making: Korea since 1945. 
Murruey, Ruoaps: Urbanization and the Western impact in East Asia: the Treaty-Port phenomenon. 


NATSOGDORJI, SHAGDARJAV: Economic basis of Feudalism in Mongolia. 
*Nicorsow, J-A.: Urban society: key to the failure of the 19th century in Chinese traditional system and 


source of modern revolt. 


Pacuow, W.: aotzü and Gautama Buddha—an enquiry into the authenticity of Laotzü's mission to India. 
PALÁT, Augustin; Some aspects of the social structure of minority nationalities in China. 
PATHAK, SUNITIKUMAR: Analysis of Alayavijnana by Tson;ka-pa in Tibet (14th century A.D.). 


*PEARSON, J.D.: Oriental bibliography. - 
Pinc-Kuen, Yu: Stages of development in historical periodicals of twentieth century China. 
e 


RAGHAVENDRA Силк, S.V.: English translation of a preface to the Chinese version of Blhadrapata-paripgecha Lo 
by the Empress Wu Tsë Tien (А.р. 668-705) of the Tang dynasty (A.D. 618-907). 2 š 5 ESR 
*RxmLER, Erwin: The archacological and metrological evidence for an Indus Valley and Sumero- 
Babylonian origin of the ancient Chinese measuring system. pee 


Ryu, Hoxo-Ryor: The Catholic contribution to modernization of Korea under the persecutions. | 
2 5 


Sacaster, Kraus: Some reflections on a Prosopography of Tibeto-Mongolian Buddhism. { 
SAKAMAKI, SHUNZO: Primary sources for Ryukyuan history. 2 
SASTRI, N. Arvaswamt: The Satya-Siddhi’s contributions to Buddhist philosop y 
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Sen, Narayan CHANDRA: The origin of Pien-wen in Chinese literature. 

SHASTINA, N.P.: The study ef Mongolian Chronicles in the USSR: š 5% 

SHIRENDEV, BAzARUIN: From the history of the National Liberation movement in Mongolia. 
*SINDER, LEON: A brief analysis of culture-change in post-war Korea. $ 
*SzozEsNIAK, Borestaw: А rc-cvalution of the cultural relations between Western world and the Far East. 


TAGORE, /AMITENDRANATH: Early decades of modern Chinese literature (1918-1937). 
Tixnvinsky, S.L.: Sun Yat-Sen and problems of solidarity of the peoples of Asia. 
Ts'ux-vAN, Liu: The prototypes of the AYonkey—a Chinese noyel of the 16th century. 


VAN DER SPRENKEL, O.B.: Pan Piao, Pan Ku, and the Han Shu. ЕЯ : 
VAN STRAELEN, Н.Ј.Ј.М.: The Japanese new religions continue traditional religious mentality. 
1 


, WıLBur, С. Marty: Militarism in modern China. 
WiLHELM, HELLMUT: Ming orthodoxy. 


Yermov, G.: Some problems of historiography in Sovict Chinese study. 
Young, Jony: Post-war Japan's reform in orthography. 


Zuuxov, E.M.: Panasianism as an attempt idcologically to justify Japanese expansion. 


SECTION IX: ISLAMIC STUDIES 


ABDEL-RAHMAN, Атна: The problem of synonyms in the light of Quran. 

*AnDEL-RAHMAN, ASHA: J»! دق !5,3( و‎ JI. (Literal and literary synonyms). 

* AHMAD, MUKHTAR-UD-DIN: Shayzari’s Jamharat al-Islam, а rare Arabic anthology of prose and poctry. 
AHMAD, 5, Magnut: Arabs and the rounding of the Cape of Good Hope. 

«Анмар, S.Maonur: Al-Birüni's contribution to Arab Geography. 
Anuja, Y.D.: Shaykh Iraqi as a Sufi poct. 
AL-ALI, SALI Анмер: The Jazirat al-Arab cl-Asmat Sultan. 
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